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Appealing to the Intellect to Build Business 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has always pointed out 
the necessity of progressive methods in conducting a retail lum- 
ber business; especially at this time is it essential that a retail 
company be alive and progressive in order to secure business 
under existing conditions. Therefore it is with especial pleasure 
that the following interview with A. C. Porter, manager of the 
Dickason Goodman Lumber Co., Tulsa, Okla., is given. It 
should be stated first, however, that the company has recently 
put in a library and this interview was brought about thru the 
desire of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to present to its 
readers the reason for this progressive step. The accompanying 
view of the shed of the Dickason Goodman Lumber Co. does 
not do justice to its appearance now, as since the photograph 
was taken a 20-foot 2-story addition has been put on the rear, 
thus greatly increasing the beauty and attractiveness of the 
plant. In the accom- 


and have gone home to tell mother about something they have 
seen and the mother has come to visit our store. We can see 
thru this medium that we are getting acquainted with the public 
and this is the secret: to keep your name before the public. If 
you have caused the person to come to your store then you 
have doubled the efficiency of advertising thru some invitation 
appealing to the public to visit’ your place of business; to have 
the people see your place of business you have gained the high- 

est possible degree of efficiency in advertising. ; 
“The Dickason Goodman Lumber Co. has digressed in ways 
that may appear to the old time merchant as out of the ordinary, 
but I believe it is only uptodate, progressive advertising. We 
have built a building here in Tulsa the like of which | have 
never seen. The architectural ideas are in perfect accord, and 
in keeping with the business. It is making for our building 
materials a good adver- 





panying view, however, 
especial attention is 
called to the excellent 
show windows _ pro- 
vided. In the interview 
Mr. Porter said: 

“Our library consists 
of 300 books of good 
class literature, as good 
as you will find in any 
library, and we expect 
to add to this number 


tisement. 

“The lumberman of 
today is nothing more 
than a merchant. We 
do not talk of side lines 
to our lumber business 
‘any more; we are lum- 
ber merchants and ad- 
vertise as the uptodate 
merchant should do. 
Our stocks and hard- 


ware must be kept up, 





of books from time to 
time to meet the de- 
mands. These books 
are for the children as 
well as grown up folks 








the buildings in neat re- 
pair, the office upto- 
date, fixtures good—all 
that goes to make up a 
good place to do busi- 





and are lent to the ap- 
plicants for a week without cost to them. The library shows 
now about 75 percent in circulation. 

‘‘As to our idea of using a library as an advertising medium? 
Well, we have given this matter of advertising considerable 
thought. The secret of advertising has solved itself so that the 
way to reach the public is thru one of two avenues; that is, | 
mean that we are appealing in this day and time thru one of 
two factors, either thru the appetite or thru the intellect. We 
have tried the appetite theory of appealing to the public. and 
find that there is not much of a responsive come-back and it is 
a very large job to try to satisfy the appetite of a hungry coun- 
try farmer or a town loafer, and usually if you advertise to give 
away anything to eat you have a class of people to respond that 
is always hungry and think little. 

‘The Dickason Goodman Lumber Co. has spent a lot of 
money in trying this project and we have long since come to 
the conclusion that the appetite theory will not pay. We have 
now entered upon an intelligence campaign and this idea of a 
public library may at first seem to be digressive, but—do you 
know—our experience has already proved that the psychological 
effect of suggestion is bringing people into contact or in’ the 
presence of our business unconsciously, while the suggestion 
itself carries no direct, visible advertising appeal. The purpose 
is entirely social and intellectual, offering something that is 
worth while in the way of books to read, and as a result hun- 
dreds of visits are being made to our store. The visitors are 
becoming acquainted. They have seen something in the store 
that they wanted and have gone home and mentioned it to their 
friends and neighbors. The children have come to the store 


ness. People like to go 
where business is being done. It is all the more essential that 
we should produce the appearance of success, and if we do not 
keep up the appearance of our business we have lost all the effect 
and force of good advertising and for this reason you will always 
find upon entering our store that we seem to be busy. 

“You have heard of the doctor who fell on the idea of creating 
practice. He moved into a town, a young physician just from 
school; had the knowledge and theory and all he lacked was 
practice. He hung out his ‘shingle’ and sat in his office for days 
and days without a call, so finally he secretly communicated with 
a friend and arranged for him to call him by phone frequently 
or ring his door bell; so the young doctor started out to answer 
his calls, began driving thru the streets making his rounds, back 
to the office only to be called out in a few minutes again, so the 
attention of the town people was soon called to the fact that the 
young doctor really must be getting some practice and he be- 
came the public comment and mention. Do you know that our 
new doctor must be getting a lot of practice and must be a good 
doctor? He always seems to be busy, business is picking up for 
him.’ Consequently business did pick up for the new doctor. 
He had created a suggestion in the minds of the people that ‘if 
he is so busy he must be a successful doctor and we must have 
him in our home.’ . So the secret of all advertising is really to 
command the attention of the public, to place yourself before 
them in any line of business. They are going to be drawn to 
you just in that proportion that you may be placing your busi- 
ness in the minds of the public. 

“As the public speaker gains notoriety so the individual gains 
notoriety by the publicity of advertising.” ' 
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VERTICAL GRAIN FIR FLOORING 


The large percentage of vertical grain Fir we found in this pur- 
chase from the Government presented distinct advantages for 
high grade fooring and we are now manufacturing much of 
this Fir into 4-4 and 5-4 vertical grain flooring. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


J. H. Baxter & Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Duncan Shingle & Lbr. Oo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Babeock Lbr, Co. 


Thor W. Sanborn, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








HERE IS AN OPPORTUNITY TO BUY BIG VALUE 


Fir and Spruce Lumber 


Undoubtedly this thirty million feet of lumber which was manufactured specifically for the 
United States Government, and which we purchased from the U. S. Spruce Production 
Corporation, represents the finest stock of Fir and Spruce Lumber ever produced. It is now 
in splendid shipping condition and we are prepared to work it to any size or pattern desired. 


a 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


Wallace-Ballord Lbr. Co, 
Main Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SPRUCE BEVEL SIDING 


In these items of 4" and 6" Bevel Siding, as in the Fir Floor- 
ing, we are now manufacturing at Vancouver from this super- 
fine Government stock, retail dealers are given the chance to 
secure unusual values in straight or mixed cars. 


OMPANY 


Mills : 
RAYMOND, WASH. 


A. D. McDonald and 
Minneapolis, Minn. Wm, T. Os p 

Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Leslie J. Campbell, J. E. Kirby, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Omaha, Neb. 0. O. Russell, Denver, Colo. 
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We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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MICHIGAN 
HARDWOOD 
LUMBER 


Write for Prices 


W.D.Young ®© Co. 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturer’s Association 
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Commission Presents Opinions on 
Lumber Classification Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
handed down an opinion (or in reality several 
opinions) in the lumber classification case, altho 
no order accompanies it. There are both ma- 
jority and minority opinions, and a third opinion 
which appears to be a majority opinion in reply 
to the views of the minority. 

The text is, of course, necessarily quite ex- 
tended to cover the complications of this case. 
An official summary has been supplied and the 
special telegram published from our Washington 
correspondent on page 66 is a condensation of 
this summary. 

The majority opinion as described appears to 
furnish a fair working basis by which lumber and 
the ordinary millwork products made from lum- 
ber in planing mills connected with lumber manu- 
facturing plants may be shipped in mixed cars 
with convenience and satisfaction. 

The opinion is, however, disappointing in that 
while certain products are given differentials of 
from 15 to 25 percent above the lumber rate (these 
differentials being not mandatory, but maxima 
which must not be exceeded) the waste products 
of lumber manufacture such as sawdust, slabs 
and broken lumber are not given any lower dif- 
ferential than the regular lumber rate. As 
quoted, the schedule states that broken boards 
may be shipped at the lumber rate ‘‘if their 
lengths do not exceed ten feet.’’ That partic- 
ular ‘‘if?’’ is, of course, an absurdity, but no 
more absurd than the idea of charging a full 


lumber rate for all of the wastes of mill and 
forest. 

Further discussion of the matter, however, 
may well be deferred until the full text of the 
opinion is available. 


A Good Opportunity to Further 
the Building of Homes 


The Biblical exhortation to ‘‘sow beside all 
waters’’ is a pretty good motto for lumbermen to 
follow in the dissemination of home building propa- 
ganda. Doubtless the thought in the mind of the 
inspired writer was that if that plan were faith- 
fully followed some, at least, of the seed would fall 
upon good ground and take root. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN wishes to call attention to an excep- 
tionally good field for the sowing of home build- 
ing seed, and—to round out the simile—it happens 
to be ‘‘beside the water.’’ Reference is made to 
the National Conference of Social Work to be held 
at Atlantic City, N. J., June 1 to 8, for which an 
elaborate program has been prepared, with ad- 
dresses by a number of distinguished speakers, both 
men and women. Some of the subjects that will 
be discussed are: ‘‘Standards of Living,’’ ‘‘ Rela- 
tion of the Housing Problem,’’ ‘‘Standards of 
Living and Infant Mortality,’’ ‘‘ Health Hazards 
of Industry,’’ ‘‘Public Aid to Mothers with De- 
pendent Children,’’ ‘‘ Organization for Public Wel- 
fare,’’ ‘‘Admunistration of Marriage Laws,’’ 
‘*Discussion of Thrift,’’ ‘‘Home Service,’’ ‘‘The 
Neglected Child as a Community Problem’’ and 
‘«The Reconstruction Problem.’’ The convention 
doubtless will be fully reported thru the Asso- 
ciated Press and by special writers, and many 
references will be made to the deliberations and 
the discussions of the meeting. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is strongly impressed 
by the opportunity which this conference presents 
for the lumbermen of the country to send to the 
conference delegates who are competent to speak 
interestingly and authoritatively upon the housing 
problem and its relation to civic and social better- 
ment. Already a large section of the public is im- 
pressed by the need of more and better homes and 
also, to some extent, by the necessity of improving 
those already existing. The questions that are 
scheduled for discussion are all more or less closely 
related to the home, and no one is better qualified 
to speak upon that subject than the lumberman., 
He can tell of the splendidly organized efforts 
which the lumber industry, and individual members 
thereof, are putting forth in the nationwide ‘‘Own 
Your Home’’ campaign, thus proving his faith 
by his works. Lumbermen have more to do with the 
building of homes than the representatives of any 
other industry or business, Their product, more 
largely than any other, enters into the making and 
equipping of homes. Therefore the industry should 
see to it that representative men with a strong 
message get upon the program of this great confer- 
ence. The result of such action, to the industry and 
to the country at large, certainly would be very 
helpful. 

Lumbermen are among the leading citizens of the 
communities in which they reside; they are identi- 
fied with the things that make for the improvement 
of their communities. It therefore is eminently 
proper that they should have representation, ana 
make their influence felt, at meetings of the char- 
acter of that under consideration. Better than any 
one else they can show that many of the conditions 
demanding attention would be remedied by good 
homes, built on lots large enough to make it possi- 
ble to have trees, shrubbery and flowers, the houses 
to have sun parlors and sleeping porches, insuring 
plenty of fresh air and sunshine. These factors 
enter into the problems of both labor and child life, 
and it is good business as well as patriotism to help 
to solve them. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion could well afford to request a place on the 
program of the coming conference for one or more 
of its distinguished speakers who are well qualified 
to tell of the relationship of the home to the com- 





munity, and the need of more and better homes. 
President John H. Kirby, of the manufacturers’ 
association, whose fame as an orator is nationwide 
and who has a fund of valuable information and 
ideas in line with the thought of the conference, 
would be an ideal man to represent the lumber in- 
dustry. There are other well informed, progressive 
lumbermen who likewise would reflect credit on the 
industry and who ought to attend the conference 
and participate in its deliberations. 
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The Revival of Building Is Rapidly 
Being Accomplished 


Evidences are multiplying that the long ex- 
pected and eagerly awaited revival of building 
activity has actually begun. On Saturday of last 
week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wired its corre- 
spondents in about twenty cities, situated in widely 
separated sections of the country, instructing them 
to send brief statements of actual conditions in 
their localities as related to building, for publi- 
cation in this week’s issue. These reports furnish 
cheering news for everyone identified with the lum- 
ber industry, because they point unmistakably to 
an unprecedented demand for lumber during the 
coming months. 


Let us pass in review a few outstanding facts 
eontained in these special reports or in the regular 
news communications this week. For example, 
Omaha, Neb., is enjoying a genuine building boom, 
1,300 houses now being actually under way in that 
city, while the rush for additional building permits 
continues at an almost unprecedented rate. At 


Grand Rapids, Mich., one factory building is under. 


construction and work on two more is to be begun 
immediately. In the same city new school build- 
ings to the amount of at least one-third of a bond 
issue, already voted, of $1,500,000 will be built 
this year, besides a hospital. At Flint, Mich., the 
General Motors Co. has embarked upon a building 
program involving the erection of at least 1,000 
houses for employees, which will require not less 
than 10,000,000 feet of lumber. An item from 
Toronto, Ont., shows that our Canadian friends 
likewise are ‘‘starting something,’’ the gist of the 
report being that building activity is increasing 
daily and that its extent is a pleasant surprise even 
to the most optimistic. These instances must suf- 
fice, as to give even a synopsis of the heartening 
news coming from every quarter would require 
more space than is here available. 


A number of causes contribute to the cheering 
outlook, chief among which may be mentioned the 
nationwide ‘‘Own Your Home’’ movement, which 
is sweeping the country like wildfire. Never be- 
fore has the subject of home owning been brought 
to the public attention on the tremendous scale 
that it is now being presented, and the results are 
beginning to be plainly apparent. As the orig- 
inator of the ‘‘Own Your Home’’ movement, which 
was first suggested by this paper nearly two years 
ago and which it has consistently advocated from 
that time to this, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN natu- 
rally is deeply gratified that it has gained the 
strong support of lumber associations and other 
trade organizations, business interests generally, 
and of the Government itself. It is equally grati- 
fying to note the broadening development of the 
plan, which has come to embrace not only lumber- 
men but all interests in any way related to the 
building, furnishing and equipping of homes. 

The financing of building projects along lines 
that will make it possible for wage earners to ac- 
quire homes upon easy terms is receiving an in- 
creasing amount of attention, and this factor 
eventually will contribute greatly to the volume of 
building. An interesting recent development is the 
organization by lumbermen of home building com- 
panies. A somewhat brief description of the plan 
of operation of the Montana Home Building Co., 
organized by the Montana Lumber Co., Lewistown, 
Mont., appears in this issue. Last week brief men- 
tion was made of the Liberty Home Building Co., 
organized thru the efforts of D. J. Fair, lumber 
retailer at Sterling, Kan. These are not primarily 
money making enterprises, but are organized for 
the purpose of aiding home building and thereby 
increasing the sale of lumber. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN believes that dealers thruout the coun- 
try will do well to consider the possibilities that 
such a plan possesses for stimulating home build- 
ing, increasing lumber sales, and benefiting the 
community. 

The outlook for a busy building season has 
greatly improved within the last few weeks. The 
discussion of prices and the various investigations 
instituted for the purpose of endeavoring to ascer- 
tain whether dealers in lumber and other building 
materials are charging excessive prices have served 
a good purpose, as the facts disclosed have all 
tended to show that lumber prices are not relatively 
too high, and that there is no prospect of their 
going lower any time soon. Therefore the public 
is coming by degrees to realize that there is noth- 
ing to be gained, and that much may be lost, by 
deferring needed building. 

The soldiers, by the tens of thousands, are re- 
turning to ‘‘the girls they left behind’’ and the 
wedding bells are ringing from one end of the land 
to the other. War and romance have always gone 
hand in hand, and the flowery month of June, 1919, 
undoubtedly will break all matrimonial records. 
Every wedding means a new home established, and 
the homes should be owned and not rented. In 
any case, the return to civil life of several million 


soldiers means an imperative demand for increased 
and improved housing facilities. 

Retailers of lumber will do well to be guided 
by the facts and the logic of the situation and to 
see that their stocks are well filled, ready for the 
demand that is already evident and that is bound 
to increase as the weeks pass. The prudent dealer 
will lose no time in doing this. When everybody 
is ordering at once delays are bound to result, 
which means the loss of business for the retailer 
who waits until the last minute before placing his 
orders. Right now is the time to replenish stocks 
in readiness for the rush of business that is surely 
coming. 


Uncle Sam Offers Valuable 
Service to Business World 


A Washington news item in this issue tells of the 
offer made by the reconstruction research division 
of the Council of National Defense to place at the 
service of business men its vast stores of commer- 
cial and industrial data gathered during the war. 
This is a good example of conservation and utiliza- 
tion of valuable material, much of which it would 
be impossible to duplicate, The division will con- 
tinue to gather data of every kind relating to recon- 
struction problems, domestic and foreign, and there- 
fore will be in position to supply up-to-date infor- 
mation on these subjects. The service offered to 
business extends even to ‘‘the procurement of such 
further special information as may be desired and 
which may aid in the reorganization of industry and 
the resumption of trade.’’ 

Persons desiring to avail themselves of the prof- 
fered service are invited to address the reconstruc- 
tion research division, Council of National Defense, 
18th and D Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Importers of Lumber Should 
Not Hide Their Light 


Steadily but surely the world lumber market 
broadens. That is, the woods that are manufac- 
tured in every section of the world are finding the 
uses for which they are best suited and are being 
distributed thruout the world for that purpose. 
Therefore it is only natural that there should be 
a call for imported woods in the United States. 
The fact is that for years this trade has been grow- 
ing, but outside of a few of the more important 
woods the names of the companies handling the im- 
ported woods are known to only a relatively small 
proportion of the trade and the woods that they 
handle are known to even a smaller number. For 
example, recently the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
had calls for the names of companies handling 
greenheart and teak. Handlers of both these were 
discovered, but after some delay. This, therefore, 
is an invitation to importers of hardwoods to list 
with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the species they 
handle. 


The Market for Airplane 
Lumber Will Increase 


The Atlantic Ocean will soon be crossed by air- 
plane, and perhaps before the year is over this 
method of bridging the gap between the eastern 
and western hemispheres will have become common. 
This is mentioned here simply to point out the 
fact that tho the war is over the use of the air- 
plane will grow rather than diminish. From war 
it will turn to peace, and it may prove to be a very 
economical means of transporting mail and light, 
valuable freight. For example, in January, 1919, 
airplanes in the United States, in the service of the 
Post Office Department, operated at a total cost 
per mile of $1.2337, while in February the operat- 
ing cost was $1.2425. No figures are available to 
show just what it costs to operate a mail train 
per mile, or a mail steamer across the ocean, but 
it is safe to say the airplanes can compete with 
ease in the carrying of important messages and 
valuable freight. 

Therefore, lumber manufacturers who have dur- 
ing the war gained experience in the production of 
airplane lumber should keep an eye:on the future 
and develop this field. The most successful and 
satisfactory building material for an airplane is 
wood, but that wood has to be perfect and cor- 
rectly handled. If supplies are hard to obtain or if 
they are not satisfactory in character the manu- 
facturers of airplanes will turn to other materials. 
For example, a Frenchman already has perfected 
an airplane made entirely of steel and it is said to 
operate successfully. Practically 6,000,000 motor 
vehicles were in use in the United States at the 
beginning of the year and it may not be many 
years before that many airplanes are in service 
in this country. Think, therefore, of the wonderful 
field for lumber that there is in the expansion of 
the aircraft industry. 


Tie Purchasing Policy Not 
Good Business Practice 


The controversy over purchases of railroad tieg 
continues. An item in the correspondence pages 
this week indicates that out of a grand total of 
80,000,000 feet of ties offered on the Pacific coast 
only about 2,000,000 feet of the orders, or 214 per- 
cent, have actually been accepted. The millmen are 
holding back, claiming that the specifications are 
too severe. 

These sawn ties are required for use on eastern 
railroads. The Railroad Administration gives out in- 
formation at Washington that in the New England 
district more ties are being delivered than ever 
before. They are, however, of smaller size than 
the eastern roads require for their own use, and it 
is necessary to get in the sawn ties and to send 
these common ties from the New England mills to 
other roads that can use them. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had in its issue of 
March 22 a letter from its Washington correspon- 
dent giving tie supply statistics furnished by the 
Railroad Administration. W. F. Goltra, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, one of the most experienced tie men in 
the United States, comments upon these figures in 
a letter written to the National Association of 
Railway Tie Producers and published in a recent 
issue of the Railway Review. If ties last ten 
years as an average and there are 3,000 ties in a 
mile track its maintenance would require 300 tie 
renewals yearly. Of the 500,000 miles of track 
in the United States, Mr. Goltra estimated, about 
360,000 miles are under Government control and 
the Government will, therefore, need 105,000,000 
ties annually merely for maintenance. The Rail- 
road Administration is bound to give full main- 
tenance on these lines but it renewed only 2,000,000 
ties last year, or 23,000,000 less than the required 
maintenance program. This writer gathers from 
the report that the Railroad Administration is get- 
ting only about 5,000,000 ties a month where it 
needs nearly 9,000,000. 


The Railroad Administration states that it has 
secured about 10,000,000 ties during March. March 
is something different from the spring and summer 
months, when farmers are doing something other 
than producing ties. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN holds no brief for 
the lumber producers in the tie industry. It is, 
however, convinced that the Railroad Administra- 
tion went out of its way unnecessarily to do them 
harm, just as the Government in its lumber pur- 
chases was at one time inclined entirely to ignore 
the wholesale distributer of lumber. As far as the 
more rigid specifications are concerned, the buyer, 
of course, has an entire right to say what he wants. 
The seller, however, in turn has a right to say at 
what price he will supply that article, and the rail- 
roads of the country in the long run must pay for 
their ties, whether on a hard or an easy specification, 
a price that is fair in comparison with competitive 
product. ‘Timber suitable for manufacturing the 
2,000,000 ties now asked for on the Pacific coast 
can readily be manufactured into other product. 
As to hewn ties, it may be in many cases that that 
particular timber may not be so readily sold in any 
other form than ties. It is, however, also true that 
these particular trees have no maintenance expense 
of moment in their natural location and can be cut 
next year, or two, or three years later, but if they 
should be cut now will not show a fair return. 

Of course, if the railroads feel that they can be 
highhanded and arbitrary in their tie purchases and 
still get all the ties they want, that is their affair. 
In the long run, however, it will be found a poor 
business policy. 


New Freight Rates Favor Govern- 


ment Purchasing 


One of the difficulties connected with bidding 
upon highway improvements and other public con- 
struction work in the past has been the uncertainty 
as to whether current prices for materials will con- 
tinue until contracts can be placed if the bidder is 
successful in securing the contract. The plan has 
been favored in some instances of letting contracts 
only for labor and supplies, the town, county or 
State to supply the necessary construction materials. 

This plan is, of course, directly favored by the 
new freight rates upon materials for highway con- 
struction, which offer a lower rate when they are 
purchased for Government account and when the 
reduction in the freight reacts to the direct benefit 
of the Government and not to the contractor. Inas- 
much as these reductions are of material amount it 
is very likely that the purchase of such materials 
(if these rates continue) will be more largely made 
by and for the governmental body that lets the 
contract. The reduced freight rates, however, ap- 
ply only on sand, rock and cement. 
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Lumbermen Should Attack Problem of Business Illiteracy 


The recent classification of men for army service 
disclosed an unexpectedly large percentage of il- 
literacy in our country, and the Government has 
determined if possible to stamp this out by means 
of a great campaign of education. It is.a common 
saying among us that the safety and progress of a 
democratic nation must rest upon the intelligence 
of its people; and while literacy and intelligence do 
not mean the same thing it is obvious that men and 
women who can not read are handicapped in the 
development of their intelligence and in the gath- 
ering of information upon which to base their 
opinions. So we may count this campaign for 
educating all Americans to read and write the 
English language as one of the results of the war 
that should make for a better American citizenship. 

And yet it may mean but little. There are 
Americans who can read but do not, who are con- 
tent with a range of knowledge and experience 
limited to the small circle in which they live and 
work. What knowledge they have of the outside 
world and of its thought and labor comes in the 
form of rumor that too often is distorted by local 
prejudice and short sighted self interest. Good 
American citizenship demands much in the way of 
understanding, honesty and devotion; more per- 
haps than at any previous time in this generation. 
So while teaching a man to read is an important 
first step it is but a beginning. The aim and 
object of literacy is that a man shall put himself 
in the position to receive the washings of fhe great 
tide of thought and opinion of his country; that 
he shall learn to distinguish the sound from the un- 
sound; and that he shall build the true and con- 
structive thought into the fabric of his mind. A 


good citizen is a thinking part of the United 
States. This is asking much more of him than 
the ability to stumble thru easy English prose. 
The business world offers a parallel situation. 
There is the business man who, while not entirely 
ignorant of the basic principles of business, is still 
content to hedge himself within his own little circle 
and to consider his own personal experience as the 
only enlightenment he needs. New movements 
and developments pass him by, for he either dis- 
trusts them or considers them unnecessary nui- 
sances. He finds himself unable to pass intelligent 
judgment upon these things, for his lifelong habit 
of mind has been to condemn such innovations 
without examination. So while he may be ace- 
quainted with the primary principles of accounting, 
stock keeping, price making, salesmanship and the 
rest of the alphabet of business he is essentially 
illiterate. For if citizenship is more exacting than 
ever before business is no less so, The war has 
given us a new demonstration of the vital place oe- 
cupied by business in our civilization, and with 
this new recognition have come new responsibilities. 
We have seen that a comparatively slight difference 
in the efficiency of administration may make an 
immense difference in publie service and in public 
welfare. We have seen a bureaucratic administra- 
tion of railroads not only lessen the efficiency of 
transportation but also lessen earnings to a point 
that but for the backing of the public treasury 
would mean the virtual destruction of millions of 
dollars of capital. If these things are true of 
great corporations they are equally true on a com- 
parative basis of small corporations. No man has 
native ability enough to remain a business illiter- 


ate and still to be an efficient administrator. 

But it is not only in the broad aspects of business 
that lumbermen need to feel sure they have es- 
eaped illiteracy. Practical, every-day matters of 
office and yard management should be under seru- 
tiny. It is a peculiar situation that lumbermen are 
better organized at the top than at the bottom. 
Manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers have effi- 
cient organizations and can on brief notice present 
their arguments to congressional committees or 
other Federal bodies while in the individual yards 
and plants the every-day conduct of affairs gets 
little scrutiny from the standpoint of efficiency. 
When such matters are dealt with in conventions 
the groups are too large for effective discussion. It 
would seem that a department of efficiency might 
fill a real need in every association. 

But such a department could do but little unless 
there were a real demand for it from individual 
lumbermen. It could not inspire the will to efti- 
ciency in the lumberman himself, and without this 
will on his part efficiency can never be more than 
aname. But, given this will, the lumberman might 
well get along without the department. This sum- 
mer there should be group meetings of lumbermen 
all over the country getting down to brass tacks 
in this matter. The old notion of getting down 
to brass tacks was that it meant reverting to the 
methods of the pirate, but that notion has passed 
with the era that produced it. We know now that 
scientific efficiency must be relied on for sound 
business growth and that scientifie efficiency and 
thorogoing honesty are inseparable partners. They 
are the gold dust twins who will do the business 
man’s work for him. 





AMERICAN: INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Efforts are now being made to bring about a 
reconciliation between the two divergent opinions 
existing in administrative circles regarding the 
procedure in the matter of purchasing materials. 
The War Trade Board, backed by Secretary Red- 
field in attempting to stabilize prices, ran counter 
to the ideas of Director General Hines of the 
Railroad Administration, the latter taking the posi- 
tion that the price readjustments in steel had not 
yet reached a level which would justify purchases 
of railway supplies for the year’s requirements. 
Since this development the beneficial effect of the 
work of the War Trade Board has been nullified to 
such an extent that the members seriously have 
considered resigning rather than to continue their 
efforts. In order to avoid this development an 
effort is being made to bring together the two 
contending elements, as well as the representative 
steel manufacturers. 

Ever since the conclusion of the armistice there 
have been two very distinct lines of opinion among 
those attempting to forecast industrial conditions. 
One holds to the theory that an enormous export 
trade will be necessary for the restoration and 
upbuilding of the belligerent countries and that 
the United States will supply this trade; conse- 
quently business will flourish. ‘The other theory 
is that there will be a considerable letting down 
and that prices at the present level would prove 
too high for the continuance of a really strong 
demand. The first line of thought takes into 
consideration new economic conditions growing 
out of the war and the continuance ot moderate 
control over the price readjustment; the second is 
predicated on the experience in previous post-war 
periods, when all restraint is thrown off and con- 
ditions are permitted to adjust themselves without 
any interference. It may be that both ideas will 
find some justification in actual developments, but 
it is doubtful if the extremists supporting either 
theory will see their theories fully materialized. 

As has been pointed out, the extent to which 
Europe will be able to buy from us will depend 
very largely upon the attitude of our bankers and 
upon the banking facilities placed at their dis- 
posal, Europe needs our products and is willing 
to buy to the extent her credit will permit. In 
the first place, however, consideration will be given 
to food and clothing and then attention naturally 
will turn to housing and to the rebuilding of indus- 
trial plants, so that the productive capacity of the 
devastated territories can be increased. This proc- 
ess, of course, ultimately will add to the buying 
power of Europe. 

One of the great requirements across the Atlantic 
is building material, and the shipment of American 
lumber is likely to be a considerable factor in our 
export trade. Already orders for several million 
feet have been received in this country, but the 


continuation of the export of lumber in large 
amounts involves an increase in credit facilities so 
that the producer will not be hampered in his oper- 
ation and at the same time the purchaser will be 
able to supply his requirements. Steps are under 
way to accomplish this and once the machinery is 
in smooth operation, and is thoroly understood, 
there is no reason why the United States can not 
compete successfully in the world’s markets. 


So far our export trade has not materialized in 
the lines or direction in which it was expected to 
develop notwithstanding the foreign business of this 
country has been phenomenal. Uncertainty as to 
prices may have been the factor, but unquestionably 
the aggregate volume of business has stimulated 
domestic business to a surprising extent. 


There is one feature in the situation in this coun- 
try especially worthy of consideration. The larger 
business concerns are well managed and are being 
operated on a more scientific basis than in former 
post-war periods. Uneconomiec methods of con- 
struction were a distinct handicap in former pe- 
riods, while the more economic methods of the pres- 
ent time enable readjustment changes to take place 
in a more orderly manner and contribute to a re- 
alignment of labor and capital engaged in industry. 


While there has been a tremendous inflation, in 
both currency and prices, abroad it is erroneous to 
say the same condition applies to this country. An 
illustration of this is indicated by the plight of the 
railroads, the largest business, with the exception 
of that of the Government itself, in this country. 
Railroad share owners have profited relatively little 
in consequence of the war and where there have 
been increased profits these can be traced to the 
fact that the railroads own other industries, such 
as oil fields. There always is danger in a one- 
sided prosperity and probably the greatest menace 
to the present situation lies in the predicament of 
the railroads themselves. They entered the war 
seriously handicapped and with their credit con- 
siderably impaired, as a consequence of the long 
period of anti-railroad legislation and agitation. 

It is obvious that those producing articles re- 
quired in other markets can not successfully operate 
and compete without adequate transportation fa- 
cilities. In former years the greatest handicaps to 
American developments of foreign trade were the 
inadequate ocean shipping flying the American flag 
and under American control, and a lack of suffi- 
cient American banking facilities in foreign lands. 
In other words, the American producer in order to 
deliver his products to the European and other for- 
eign consumers was compelled to pay freight to the 
Liverpool shipping interests and to discount their 
bills with English banks. Add to this a handicap 
in the way of inadequate American railroad facili- 
ties to reach the seaboard, thus increasing the cost 
and retarding shipment, and the American manu- 


facturer is confronted by a serious situation. 


Probably the next big event in our domestic sit- 
uation will be the solution of the railroad problem. 
The new Congress will be called upon to work out 
this solution of the railroad snarls. Developments 
in the stock market indicate a confidence among 
the speculative element at least that this effort will 
be successful and that capital honestly invested in 
transportation facilities will be considered as en- 
titled to a fair return. The result of such a solu- 
tion logically would lead to an increase in railroad 
facilities and this in turn would stimulate business. 


There have been two developments in the eco- 
nomic situation in the last fortnight that are highly 
important. The statement of the newly appointed 
Government wheat director that this cereal will 
not be held at the arbitrary price of $2.25 a bushel 
is of vast importance, for it is indicated that, in 
event of a world surplus, domestic consumers will 
not be compelled to pay more for the grain than 
the prices concurrently accepted from foreign buy- 
ers. The second development is practically what 
amounts to an open market for steel products. This 
so far has no appreciable effect upon the business 
of the industry, but it has created a distinct feel- 
ing of relief in financial circles. Necessarily the 
removal of price fixing restrictions opens the wa, 
to a scientific readjustment of wage scales. It 
matters not whether the prices of our most impor- 
tant two commodities are higher or lower so long as 
they are not handicapped, as business men want no 
restrictions such as are imposed by artificial re- 
straints upon the law of supply and demand. The 
sooner we get back to the natural laws the better 
off the country will be. At least this is the theory 
held by experienced business men. 


A careful investigation of the business situation 
by one of the large eastern banking interests clear- 
ly shows that the labor supply is at present ade- 
quate and that the returning soldiers generally are 
being absorbed without undue friction. Rents are 
considerably higher than in normal times and new 
building, altho temporarily arrested by high ma- 
terial and labor prices, promises early improvement, 
Mortgage money is comparatively easy, retail trade 
is splendid. The Federal reserve system is working 
out satisfactorily and the farm loan system is 
gradually expanding its influence. 

Taking the situation as a whole the economic 
position seems sound enough to justify a consider- 
able period of prosperity. What is needed to erys- 
tallize this underlying sentiment in the business 
world and to stimulate activity of a general char- 
acter is the solution of the railroad problem, and 
the expansion of our foreign banking facilities in 
conjunction with the further development of our 
merchant marine, thus affording adequate shipping 
and eredit facilities for the handling of the business 
which American courage will produce. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


THE GENERAL OUTLOOK 

The general improvement in business continues, 
and while conditions will undoubtedly improve 
materially immediately after the signing of the 
peace treaty it now appears that many of the 
obstacles that have prevented expansion have been 
overcome. The feeling grows that more attention 
should be paid to cultivating domestic markets and 
less to thought of the possibility of getting imme- 
diate results from foreign trade. The reason for 
this is obvious, in that prospects were never better 
in the United States for record breaking crops, 
which undoubtedly will bring high prices. Live 
stock also sells at top prices and the buying power 
of the American farmers, therefore, is not excelled 
by the buying power of any nation in the world. 
The American farmer also has an advantage in that 
he can pay cash. It is a significant fact that while 
manufacturing plants are generally not running at 
full capacity, labor is not overplentiful. 


ECONOMIC PLANNING CUTS COST 

The very fact that building costs are higher now 
than before the war should be an aid to the live re- 
tailer who is in a position to give a good planning 
service to customers, Increased cost can largely be 
nullified by the application of economy in construc- 
tion and this can be obtained thru the proper consid- 
eration of materials, designs and plans. An example 
of this has been shown in New York, where an 
architect has designed a superior type of apart- 
ment building that can be put up for less money 
than one of the same size on plans ordinarily in 
vogue before the war. In addition these newer 
plans provide much better sanitary conditions. 
Retail lumbermen well know that seldom is a house 
put up in which some economies could not be carried 
out by the use of the right sort of material for 
the right place, and there never was a better time 
than the present to press this matter. At Flint, 
Mich., about 1,000 houses are to be built, the local 
retailers handling the lumber end. 


THE CONDITION OF SOUTHERN PINE 

Generally speaking, the market for southern pine 
has shown betterment during the week. There are 
places where the trade is not up to normal, but it 
is significant that even in such sections the week 
has shown improvement in demand. ‘The liveliest 
market is for stock going to the western Texas oil 
fields, but the movement of this class of material 
has been hampered somewhat by the placing of an 
embargo on shipments. The price situation gener- 
ally is well shown by events during the week in the 
Chicago market, where all dimension and boards 
advanced 50 cents, while flooring grades advanced 
the same amount. B and better finish and Nos. 1 
and 2—2x12-inch and 1x12-inch, advanced $1. 
Stocks in the South are badly broken and many 
buyers find it necessary to fit their orders to the 
stock and not to the items they most desire. A 
significant feature is that wholesalers are reported 
to be buying heavily, thus indicating their belief 
that the market is bound to advance. In the South- 
east the trade is steadier and the mills are ex- 
periencing a very satisfactory demand for most 
classes of stock. The railroads are not buying very 
heavily, however. Logging conditions generally 
have improved, but much trouble is experienced in 
getting efficient and adequate labor. 


IN THE HARDWOOD MARKET 


The hardwood trade, taking into consideration 
all factors, is in a very healthy condition and sellers 
are in a position that should obviate worry. 
Weather conditions, while they have improved in 
some sections of the South, are not of the best as 
yet and thus production of logs and lumber has 
been held back. The factory trade, and especially 
that part of it devoted to automobiles and furniture 
manufacturing, is active. There have been numer- 
ous advances in price on items in most demand. 
The demand for oak is especially good and the sup- 
ply unusually small. In the North there is very 
little oak, and high prices are obtained because of 
the scarcity of this wood in the South. Last year 
the principal demand for oak came from the Gov- 
ernment or plants working on Government orders 
and was for thick stock. Consequently the manu- 
facturers cut logs into thick stock and produced 


very little inch lumber, and now that the demand 
for inch oak has revived it is hard to secure dry 
stock. In the North the manufacturers are ex- 
periencing an excellent demand for birch in the bet- 
ter grades. The call for 8/4 No. 1 common soft 
elm is also strong and all items of rock elm sell 
at good prices. Hard maple selects and better also 
sell plentifully. Production is not going to be very 
heavy, as a comparison of the log input shows. 
For the period from Oct. 1, 1918, to April 1, 1919, 
the log input of a large group of companies showed 
a falling off of 18 percent when compared with 
the log input of same period for the previous year. 


THE DOUGLAS FIR SITUATION 


The week has been a good one for the sellers of 
Douglas fir. Not only is the demand for fir well 
maintained, but prices have advanced on many 
items. Orders booked for several weeks have ex- 
ceeded production and shipments have exceeded pro- 
duction, so there has been no accumulation of stock. 
In fact, numerous items such as 1x4 No. 1 V. G. 
flooring, 6-inch No. 2 drop siding, No. 2 and better 
ceiling and dimension are short. A_ significant 
pointer as to the enlarged fir territory is shown by 
the March record, mills shipping into Oklahoma 
38 cars and into Texas 115 cars, the shipments 
being composed almost entirely of oil rig timbers. 
Plenty of yard business is being booked and the 
demand for this class of business is probably in 
excess of the mills’ ability to supply immediately. 
The Government is understood to have placed an- 
other large tie order with Grays Harbor mills, and 
this will help to provide the manufacturers of that 
section with the special cutting business that is 
needed to round out the order files. A very in- 
teresting development that relates to a possible ma- 
terial expansion of the fir market is that in New 
York City a building code revision is being urged 
to put fir on a parity with southern pine. For the 
week ended April 19, a group of 123 mills report 
actual production of 69,700,000 feet, as compared 
with normal production of 80,400,000 feet. During 
the week orders were booked for 94,720,000 feet 
while shipments totaled only 71,617,000 feet. The 
rail trade was the most active division of the 
trade, orders for 2,396 cars being booked, while 
1,819 cars were shipped, leaving on hand an un- 
shipped balance of 9,068 ears. 


HEMLOCK TRADE POINTERS 


The hemlock situation is somewhat peculiar. 
Along the Atlantic coast retailers are reported to 
have on hand large stocks and to experience diffi- 
culty in moving the lumber. Therefore, in that sec- 
tion the hemlock market is not very active. On the 
other hand, hemlock manufacturers of the North 
were never in a better position so far as demand 
for stock is concerned. The only thing that gives 
trouble is the need to dig up stock to meet the 
demand. Stocks are low and badly broken. Pacific 
coast producers of hemlock are meeting with a 
good demand and as the many good qualities of the 
western wood are more generally appreciated thru- 
out the country this demand is sure to increase 
rapidly. Western hemlock finish is slowly but 
surely finding favor with the public, and when 
properly handled it makes an excellent variety of 
finishing lumber. 


IN THE WESTERN PINES FIELD 


The demand continues excellent for all varieties 
of western pines and prices are both firm and 
steady. Western Montana and Inland Empire 
manufacturers are particularly pleased with the 
increase in demand for fir and larch dimension 
that has been developing rapidly ot late. In the 
California section a decided improvement in the 
demand for shop has been noted, this demand com- 
ing largely from the East. While production this 
year will be on a good scale, it is evident that the 
manufacturers are going to have good enough de- 
mand to take care of all the stock cut as it is 
rounded into shipping condition. For the week 
ended April 19 a group of 29 mills located in the 
Inland Empire reports a production of 18,129,000 
feet, as compared with estimated normal produc- 
tion of 21,300,000 feet. Shipments and orders 


just about balance each other, tho orders were 
slightly in excess of shipments, the actual figures 


being: shipments, 12,990,000; orders, 13,550,000 
feet. 


WHITE PINE FACTORS 


The demand for white pine seems to be somewhat 
spotty. For example, the call for high grade pat- 
tern stock in the East is said to be good but buyers 
are not very keen about paying the price asked. 
On the other hand, the demand from retail yards 
is picking up. In the manufacturing sections the 
demand for factory lumber is increasing, tho a 
careful analysis of the situation shows that this 
demand does not originate to any large extent in 
the East, where the slow demand for pattern lumber 
is noted. Stocks continue badly broken and as 
shipments still exceed production it is safe to say 
the condition will not be relieved for some time. 
Prices are firm. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA PINE SITUATION 

Sellers of North Carolina pine feel much more 
optimistic than a month ago. While this weck’s 
sales have probably not been quite so heavy as for 
the preceding week the fact remains that sellers 
have recently got rid of a lot of good rough lum- 
ber at pretty good prices. The demand for 
dressed stock has been such that its disposal at 
prices asked by manufacturers has been possible, 
so that all around the situation, from the seller’s 
viewpoint, is better. There is strong feeling that 
prices will have to advance in order to take care of 
the cost of production. A number of the mills are 
closed, so today production is just about on a level 
with sales and shipments. All in all, prices are 
firmer and show greater uniformity than a week 
ago. 


THE REDWOOD DEMAND 


Generally speaking, manufacturers of redwood 
find the trade very satisfactory. The demand in 
both California and eastern territory shows an in- 
crease. While the increase is not large it is steady. 
The demand for siding especially is beginning to 
show improvement and the demand undoubtedly 
will grow as building operations get under way. 
For example, at Flint, Mich., where 1,000 homes 
are to be built, it has been announced that redwood 
siding will be used. This siding will all be pur- 
chased thru the local lumbermen. A lot of tank 
stock is being called for in the oil fields and the 
demand for factory redwood is on a very good 
basis. On the whole stocks in manufacturers’ 
hands are not any too large, tho it is expected 
that production this year will be very heavy and 
will be adequate to take care of any calls that 
may come. Prices are firm. 


THE INCREASE IN SHINGLE DEMAND 


Shingle manufacturers are almost unanimous in 
saying that the reason for the recent advance in 
red cedar shingle prices is that it is almost impos- 
sible to obtain a sufficient supply of logs, and as 
a result a number of mills have been forced to 
close down. It is significant also that the de- 
mand for Rite-Grade shingles is particularly keen 
and follows on the heels of a well balanced and 
attractive advertising campaign. How long the 
present condition of the red cedar shingle market 
will prevail can not be foretold, but apparently 
the demand will exceed the supply until arrange- 
ments can be made to speed up red cedar logging. 
There has been no material change in the cypress 
shingle situation. Demand is strong and mill 
stocks are very low and most mills limit accept- 
ances to mixed cars only. The demand for white 
cedar shingles is somewhat better and the outlook 
is good. ‘There have been no changes in prices, 
however. 


THE CYPRESS OUTLOOK 


The cypress trade holds out well in practically 
all sections. Manufactures are not experiencing 
any difficulty in securing orders sufficient to take 
care of all stock in shipping condition. The mixed 
car trade is especially active at this time, tho the 
demand from manufacturing sources is also increas- 
ing. Prices on the whole have not increased, tho 
an advance of 5 cents in the price of Gulf stock ties 
has been made. The outlook for cypress demand is 
extremely good because of the steadily increasing 
volume of building. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


WOODEN FINISH FOR SCHOOL HOUSE 

Our city is erecting a brick school house to cost 
approximately $5,500. There is a difference of opinion 
arising among the interested parties as to the relative 
values of different material proposed for the con- 
struction of this building. We have been asked to 
submit this to you, to have someone who is competent 
and who is connected with you to favor us with an 
opinion in the matter, for them to make a final decision. 
One point is whether it would be better and more 
logical and more ordinary to use j§x3%4 or {§x3% 
ceiling overhead, the grade specified being B grade. 
The ceiling joists in the building are 20 inches on 
centers. : 

In replying to this we would like to have some 
comment as to why in your opinion the Southern Pine 
Association adopted }4-inch as the thickest standard 
ceiling. The second point is relative to single parti- 
tions 7 feet high in all cloak rooms and sanitary closets. 
The question is whether standard %x34 partition 
or thicker and more substantial material should be 
used. We would appreciate very much your stating 
the relative strength and duration in %-inch flat grain 
heart pine flooring, 44 B&better Bd. Clg. overhead and 
%-inch single partition 7 feet high B&better, for 
closets and cloak rooms. You might take the heart 
floor as 100 percent and give the other percentage for 
comparison. 

We would be very glad if you would give us an idea 
as to what is generally used in a construction of this 
kind so that the building committee may be able to 
form a definite idea regarding this.—INquiry No. 47. 

[The above inquiry comes from Louisiana. There 
is no reason why for use as ceiling 11-16-inch 
should not be amply substantial for any ordinary 
application, because ceiling is not subjected to me- 
chanical wear and earries no load. Centers of 20 
inches are, of course, a little wider than usual, but 
the matching will hold the stock to true surface 
if properly applied. 

Partition is a different proposition and particu- 
larly for use where exposed to the masculine sex 
in its earlier and more exuberant years. Flooring 
in %-ineh thickness is none too substantial, altho 
if these are to be single partitions they would of 
course require finishing on both sides. The rela- 
tive strengths of these various thicknesses are 
roughly in proportion to the square of their thick- 
ness. In other words, inch thickness is four times 
as strong as half inch. Their relative durability 
against mechanical surface wear is directly in pro- 
portion to their thickness, but their general dur- 
ability is a factor largely of strength. 

If the sanitary closets are to be really sanitary, 
wood is not the best material to use. If used it 
would be desirable to keep them very thoroly paint- 
ed and especially at or close to the floors. Ap- 
proved construction for sanitary closets in such 
publie institutions as schools would suggest im- 
pervious waterproof construction with suitable 
floor drains, so that the entire room can be cleaned 
in the most thoro fashion with the hose. 

It is, however, possible to use wooden trim in 
such a location and protect it with a composition 
basehoard eight or ten inches high, molded to a 
water tight joint with the composition floor. This 
sort of baseboard construction is now widely used 
for hospitals in connection with composition floors 
that are intended to be periodically cleansed by 
flushing with a liberal application of water.— 
EpirTor. | 


INTEREST ON LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 


Feb. 21, 1917, we filed a claim against the New 
York Central Railroad Co. for 2,150 cement sacks lost 
in transit, at a value of 10 cents each. To the $215 
was added $6.71 as freight prepaid on this shipment, 
making the total claim $221.71. This claim was even- 
tually paid Dec. 7, 1918, after we had eliminated the 
charge for freight, their voucher being for $215. You 
can see from the date on which the claim was filed 
until it was paid that the elapsed time was one year, 
seven months and eight days. 

We would like to have your opinion as to whether 
or not we are entitled to interest on the amount of this 
claim.—INquiry No. 78. 


[The above letter comes from a Toledo lumber 
concern. In a later letter it encloses a copy of a 
communication received from the traffic commis- 
sioner of the commercial organization of its own 
city in which the following paragraph appears: 

In regard to the interest, it has not been the custom 
for carriers to pay interest on loss and damage claims 
except in the case of a court decision to that effect. 
The U. S. Railroad Administration, however, has recog- 
nized the justice of interest on overcharge claims and 
poe amounts are recoverable on the basis of 6 per- 
‘ent, 

More light may be thrown upon this subject to 
say that there is a material difference in law be- 
tween a claim for freight overcharge and one for 
loss or damage. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in conference ruling bulletin No. 7, rule 489, 
on Feb. 18, 1916, ruled that on all claims not paid 
within a reasonable time interest is due and col- 
lectible as a part of the claim. It does not state 
what rate of interest shall prevail, but it does state 
that thirty days may be taken as a reasonable time. 


It also has in another place ruled that failure of a 
carrier to make reparations of overcharges promptly 
is indictable because, to quote its language, ‘‘It is 
as unlawful for a carrier to overcharge the shipper 
as to give a rebate.’’ 

It should be remembered, however, that an over- 
charge is from its nature a liquidated claim. The 
railroad company is supposed to know what the 
proper charge is and the fact that it owes the 
amount of the overcharge does not require proof. 
A claim for loss and damage is, however, not a 
liquidated claim until such time as the amount is 
legally fixed. This occurs only by court decision or 
by mutual agreement of the parties. Where such 
claims are brought before the courts in some cases 
they will give judgment for interest for a part of 
the period upon the theory that the carrier has not 
used due diligence in adjusting the claim. The 
railroads of the country under individual manage- 
ment were little disposed to allow interest on such 
claims and the Federal Railroad Administration is 
following this policy.—Eb1rTor. | 


THE GREAT UNREST 


The entire world seems to be restless and people are 
constantly moving about; every hotel is filled; every 
railroad train, even the street cars, packed with people. 
Notwithstanding the high cost of travel there seems to 
be no thought of expense. The theaters and the 
department stores are all obtaining their share of this 
condition of affairs. e 

We all know that during the war Government con- 
tracts were given out to many venturesome people and 
that much of this was most profitable, but this has 
always been the situation during wartime. Not only 
do the contracors make money, but the men and women 
employed in carrying out these contracts are paid 
three or four times the usual wages they had been 
accustomed to, and now that the war has come to an 
end these abnormal wages will no longer be paid, and 
it is to be hoped that some thrifty souls exist who 
understand this and have saved and put aside some- 
thing for the future. But all of this does not account 
for this restlessness which is evident thruout the 
entire universe, nor does it account for the fact that 
it is almost impossible to get men for ordinary labor 
or women for household domestics. There must be 
some explanation ; what is it? 

It seems difficult to believe that only five short years 
ago we had peace and comfort thruout the world. One 
could anticipate with pleasure a trip to Europe, or any 
part of the entire universe, if one could afford to visit 
foreign lands; or, if one preferred to remain at home, 
the cost of living was reasonable, and thrifty people 
could build homes for their own comfort and for their 
children who might come into the world after them. 

Labor was satisfied with wages paid and all of 
Europe looked upon this country as being a land of 
“milk and honey” and foreign labor eagerly sought our 
shores, because of wages paid and the fact that Ameri- 
can enterprise always furnished plenty of work for all 
who came. But today all this has changed, making it 
evident that we have been living in a fool’s paradise, 
for the entire world seems aflame with war and every 
nation is making demands upon its neighbor. 

The immigrants who came to us for work during the 
last ten years now come forward with impossible 
demands and it is entirely evident they expect everyone 
to divide with them his earnings and savings of a life- 
time. This condition places this country of ours on 
the same footing with all Europe, for this same foreign 
element has brought its dissatisfaction to our doors. 
Is it not after all a process of evolution? We all 
know we have been living in an age of wonderful 
invention and have we not reached the apex of the hill 
called “Civilization,” and can not we now expect to 
go down the other side? The world never stands still 
and this unrest makes it evident that some great end 
is approaching. We all look upon such associations as 
the I. W. W. and Bolshevism with apprehension, but 
they are only names after all of dissatisfied peoples. 
Madam Badushka, who is described as the grandmother 
of the Russian revolution, is now in this country. 
When asked last week “What is Bolshevism?’ the 
answer was, “Bolshevism is not a form of government ; 
it is a form of behavior; not the sudden violence of 
passion let loose, but organized violence ; violence delib- 
erately adopted as the most effective way of righting 
social wrongs. That is the essential spirit of Bol- 
shevism—kill, burn, wipe the whole slate bare, begin 
civilization over again.” That is the terrible slogan. 
The Bolshevists are passing from country to country 
today.—F RANK J. SAx#, New York. 


[A prominent lumberman is responsible for this 
little essay, which as far as it goes is an excellent 
piece of descriptive writing. That such a feel- 
ing of unrest is widely extant today is incontrovert- 
ible, but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN regards it as 
a hopeful sign rather than the contrary. All of 
the great cycles of human progress in the world’s 
history began with some force which shook man- 
kind from its old moorings and compelled reorgan- 
ization and readaption. It is probable that the 
chambered nautilus of old regarding which the 
poet sings had some feeling of discomfort and 
unrest in the process of changing from its outworn 
shell to a new and more substantial habitation. 
The social unrest of today promises a fuller and 
richer social organization for our tomorrows.— 
Epiror. | 


ELM AND GUM WANTED 


We are in the market for 1- and 14-inch bone dry 
red or sap gum, multiples of 4-foot lengths; 14-inch 
soft southern elm firsts and seconds, all No. 1 common, 
delivered.—INquiry No. 94. 


[The above inquiry comes from a tent concern in 
the West and apparently this stock is wanted in 
tent or camp cot manufacture. The address will 
be supplied upon request.—EbiTor. | 





A BOOK ON TOY MAKING 


In your issue of March 29, under Query and Com- 
ment, inquiry No. 61 asks concerning a publication on 
wooden toys and their method of manufacture. I have 
a book, ‘“‘Toy Making,” which I purchased from the 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. about two years ago. It consists 
of 156 pages and is composed largely of matter con- 
per ogg to “Work,” which I think is a London publi- 
cation. 

You state the inquiry comes from a Pacific coast 
man. In case he is from the redwood section I may 
know of him; anyway, I will lend the book in case it 
may be desired.—LLoyp BITTENBENDER, Northwestern, 
Cal. 

|The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has secured a copy 
of the book referred to, which costs 56 cents pre- 
paid, and finds it interesting. While written large- 
ly from the standpoint of a small-scale manufactur- 
er, there are many useful and suggestive ideas 
adaptable to quantity production.—Ep:Tor. | 


VARIATIONS OF HEMLOCK WIDTHS 


Will you kindly enlighten us if possible, thru your 
query column, on the following question ? 

We placed an order with a northern hemlock manu- 
facturer for 1 car 1x10-inch hemlock boards 81S. Upon 
arrival of this car we find that the boards run from 
9%-inch to 11%-inch in width. The manufacturer 
claims that the 10-inch boards are allowed to show 
this variation for the fact that the stock was manu- 
factured by a modern sawmill and as the boards were 
sawed so fast they were unable to get out a uniform 
width. We bought 10-inch boards and expected to get 
a uniform width. 

Will you kindly advise if our shipper’s contention is 
correct that we must expect the variation in widths 
as above stated ?—INquiry No. 107. 


[The above inquiry comes from a well known 
Pennsylvania lumberman. The inquiry does not say 
from what state this lumber was purchased nor 
does it give the grade of lumber involved. The 
hemlock rules of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association (the rules in most gen- 
eral force) do not anywhere specify what tolerance 
or difference from the standard dimensions may be 
permitted. 

The grading rule book of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association does not include hemlock in 
the woods covered. It is of interest to note, how- 
ever, that it has a paragraph as follows: 

Ninety percent of the minimum widths mentioned in 
all grades of lumber must be full width, the remaining 
10 percent may be 44-inch scant in width. 

The grading rule book of the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association has a similar 
paragraph, altho it also does not specifically cover 
hemlock. As far as is known there is no manufac- 
turers’ grade rule in any wood which will condemn 
a board because it is wider than the standard. 

It is, of course, a libel upon the modern sawmill 
to say that its speed of production does not permif 
greater uniformity in size than is here exhibited. 
The width of a board depends upon the proper 
manipulation of the edger and no mill is modern 
unless equipped with an edger that can be rapidly 
set to very accurate widths. It is, of course, true 
in some instances that boards depend for their 
width upon the flitch from which they are sawn 
upon the log carriage, and, being already square 
edged they are shunted past the edger; even here 
there is no good mechanical reason for lack of rea- 
sonable uniformity in width.—Ep1rTor. } 





Tue fact that human activities are no longer 
confined to land and water but henceforth in- 
clude the air also is being illustrated in various 
ways. No longer is the saying ‘‘free as the air’’ 
literally true, for routes for aerial traffic, par- 
ticularly mail routes, are being charted, and rulee 
formulated for its regulation. The ‘‘sky cop’’ per: 
haps is a development of the near future. Any- 
way, sky game wardens may be needed to enforce 
the recent ruling of the director of military wero- 
nautics against the shooting of wild fowl with ma- 
chine guns from airplanes. According to the rul- 
ing, airplanes must not be used in any manner for 
hunting or shooting wild fowl, and airplane flights 
in sections frequented or traversed by migratory 
game birds must be conducted in such manner as 
to interfere as little as possible with the passage 
and feeding habits of such fowl. 
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GREAT FLORIDA MILL CONCERN FORMED 


Group of Big Plants Is Absorbed — Ambitious 
Plans Proposed 


PaNnaMA City, Fua., April 28.—With the incor- 
poration of the St. Andrews Bay Lumber Co. at this 
important Florida seaport one of the largest saw- 
milling transactions in connection with the pine 
industry of the South has been consummated. 

The company is incorporated for $3,600,000 with 
the following officers: President, M. C. Keith; 
vice president and general manager, W. C. Sher- 
man; secretary, Alfred 8. Tyler. General head- 
quarters will be established here. 

The plans of the company are ambitious and 
altho they have not yet been fully announced Mr. 
Sherman permits the statement that the important 
group of sawmills owned by the St. Andrews Bay 
Lumber Co. will yield an annual output of 100,00u,- 
000 feet of lumber. 

When these mills have been overhauled and ei- 
larged the company will be in a position to offer for 
foreign and domestic trade every kina of rough and 
dressed stock that any buyer may require. A di- 
rect rail and deep water route will afford a quick 
outlet for this stock. 

Work has already begun on the new mill at 
Fountain and the mill is expected to be in opera- 
tion in the early fall. This plant will be equipped 
with a 9-foot band saw. 

The plant of the American Lumber Co., for- 
merly the German-American Lumber Co., at Mill- 
ville, will be rearranged greatly to simplify labor 
and will cut 125,000 feet of lumber a day. 

The Sherman, Spann mill at Sherman will have 
an annual capacity of 14,000,000 feet, with all by 
products. 

The new company will probably absorb other 
sawmilling interests in the immediate vicinity. 

R. L. Sherwin, formerly general manager of the 
Moore Timber Co., will be general superintendent 
ef the St. Andrews Bay Lumber Co. 

As to what will be done toward improving the 
magnificent piers and the railroad from Panama 
City to Birmingham plans have not yet been an- 
nounced, but will be thru the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN at an early date. 


CANADIANS ADOPT WOOD BLOCK PAVING 


Ortawa, ONT., April 28.—The new pavement to 
be laid on Elgin Street here will have wood blocks 
in the street car allowance track. The city coun- 
cil has decided this after a controversy in the 
papers in which the qualities of stone and wood 
paving were discussed, with wood paving the win- 
ner in the debate. 

The commissioner of works has reported that the 
wood blocks would cost $3.36 a yard as compared 
to $2.65 for stone blocks, but if the property own- 
ers and the city desired to pay the cost, he said, 
he had no objection to the use of wood blocks. The 
board decided thereupon to use wood. 


EXPERTS INSPECT OLD: WHARF PILES 


SAN FRAN@ISCO, CALIF., Api 26.—Timber treat- 
Ing experts and railway bridgs engineers from all 
over the United States arrived in Oakland, Calif., 
turing the last week, and inspected the creosoted 

iles which have been taken out of the old Long 

harf structure, where they were driven in 1889. 
These piles htve shown so remarkable a length of 
life against the attacke of the teredo that the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association, compris- 
ing all of the timber-treating plants in the United 
States, appointed a special committee to investigate 
and report upon the subject. Many of the piles 
taken out of the old coal dock near the end of 
Long Wharf will be studied and tested at the 
treating plant of the Southern Pacific Railroad in 
West Oakland, where investigations have been car- 
ried on since January by Frank D. Mattos, super- 
intendent of that plant. 

The San Francisco officials of the Pacific Creosot- 
ing Co. and the St. Helens Creosoting Co. codper- 
ated in making the arrangements. The engineers 
were taken out to view the remains of the Long 
Wharf, which is being removed, and they saw some 
of the piles pulled up. Cross sections of these old 
piles were secured and photogixphs were taken 
ee the remarkable state of pyeservation of the 
wood. 

The majority of the piles had been in the 
wharf for thirty years. As a rule they were in 
good condition. When the teredo was found in a 
pile it was because some mechanical injury to the 
wood had enabled the borer to enter. 

One proof of the fine condition of the old piles 
is that a number of them have been sold and will 
be used again on the Oakland water front. The 
ems were originally treated and driven by the 

outhern Pacific Co. The boiling process was used, 
the creosote oil being forced into the wood under 
pressure in a large cylinder. 








Among the experts present were: George E. 
Rex, manager of treating plants for the Santa Fe 
Railroad, Topeka; Dr. H. von Schrenk, consulting 
engineer, St. Louis; Lowry Smith, engineer of 
maintenance for the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
St. Paul; C. Marshall Taylor, superintendent of the 
Port Reading Creosoting Plant, Port Reading, 
N. J.; R. B. Ball, chief engineer of the Santa Fe 
Coast lines, Los Angeles; A. F. Robinson, Santa Fe 
bridge engineer; J. H. Baxter, vice president of the 
Pacific Creosoting Co.; Charles R. MeCormick, 
president of the St. Helens’ Creosoting Co.; F. D. 
Beal, general manager of the Wood Preserving Co.; 
William Hood, chief engineer of the Southern 
Pacific Co., and F. D. Mattos, superintendent of 
the Southern Pacific Treating Plant, all of this city. 


ALABAMA COMPANY’S PERSONNEL CHANGED 

TuscaLoosa, ALA., April 28.—Two important 
changes in the personnel of the Hughes Lumber 
Co., of this city, have been made recently. One is 
the return to the organization as secretary-treas- 
urer and general manager of J. C. Persons, late 
a major in the United States army, and the other 
is the coming May 1 of A. J. Carroll, also from 
Government service, to be sales manager for the 
company. Mr. Carroll, popularly known as 
‘* Andy’? Carroll, was with the United States Ship- 
ping Board with offices at New Orleans during the 
war. He has had a wide southern pine experience. 

Maj. Persons left the employ of the Hughes Lum- 
ber Co. to enter the second officers’ training camp. 
He was commissioned a captain and assigned to 
service with the Fourth Division and saw some of 
the most active service experienced in France, par- 








MAJ. J. C. PERSONS, TUSCALOOSA, ALA. ; 
General Manager Ilughes Lumber Co. 


ticularly in the Chateau Thierry sector. For dis- 
tinguished service he was promoted to the rank of 
major and at the time the armistice was signed 
he was adjutant of the Seventh Division. 

Dr. R. L. Hughes, who is interested in the 
Mitchell-Hughes and MHolman-Hughes sawmill 
plants, is president of the Hughes Lumber Co. He 
is a man of long experience as a manufacturer and 
enjoys a wide acquaintance among Alabama lum- 
bermen. 8. F. Clabaugh, postmaster at Tusca- 
loosa, is vice president of the company and one of 
its directors. 

The Hughes Lumber Co. has a capacity of about 
150,000 feet daily, all shortleaf southern pine. It 
handles the output of the various mills in which 
Dr. Hughes is an owner and also does some whole- 
saling. Since Maj. Persons’ return to the company 
a manufacturing company to be known as the Per- 
sons-Hughes Lumber Co. has been organized with a 
sawmill in Fayette County and the Hughes Lum- 
ber Co. will add its output to its sales. 





TO USE AIRPLANES FOR FOREST SERVICE 


Orrawa, Ont., April 28.—Taking up the ques- 
tion of forest patrol by airplanes, in connection 
with which the Canadian Forestry Journal is pub- 
lishing articles strongly supporting the scheme, the 
Ottawa Journal declares Canada should not lag 
behind other countries in adapting the airplane to 
civil uses. The Journal goes on to say: ‘‘The 
Ontario Government some time ago secured from 
the Canadian air force headquarters in London an 
estimate of the feasibility and cost of aerial patrol 
of the forest regions of Ontario. The initial cost 
was placed at $351,000 and the annual maintenance 
charge at $375,000. The province now spends 
about $500,000 on its forest service, keeping 1,000 
men employed.’’ 


ALIENS MUST BE NATURALIZED OR QUIT 


Citizenship Made Compulsory—Company Din- 
ing Room Privileges Restricted 


KALISPELL, Mont., April 28.—Thousands of pos- 
ters are being put up by the lumber companies in 
conspicuous places in all the logging camps and 
sawmills of Montana, notifying aliens that they are 
expected immediately to take steps to become citi- 
zens of the United Staets if they wish to remain in 
the employ of the companies signing the notice. 

Notices also are being posted stating that no 
person not a member of the working force will be 
allowed, to eat at a company dining room without 
having first purchased a meal ticket at the office. 
This regulation will prevent outsiders mingling with 
the men at meal time without the company’s knowl- 
edge. 

The following lumber concerns affiliated with 
the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
are codperating in this movement: 

Kalispell Lumber Co., Kalispell; State Lumber Co., 
Columbia Falls; J. Neils Lumber Co., Libby ; Somers 
Lumber Co., Somers; Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
(lumber department), Bonner; Polleys Lumber Co., 
Missoula; Mann Lumber Co., Henderson; Western 
Lumber Co., Milltown ; Baird-Harper Lumber Co., War- 
land; Eureka Lumber Co., Eureka; Montana Western 
Lumber Co., Columbia Falls; Dewey Lumber Co., 
Polson. 

[ Nore.—Copies of both posters referred to are 
reproduced herewith.—EDbITonr. ] 





WE REQUEST ALL ALIENS IN OUR 
EMPLOY 


To Tals Steps at Once to Become 
NATURALIZED AMERICAN CITIZENS 
Every man that enjoys the privileges, wages 

and advantages of America should be willing 
to back up the Stare and Stripes. Any man 
not willing to do this we will not keep in our 
employ. Please report to office your attitude 
in this matter. 


AMERICA FOR AMERICANS AND HER 
ALLIES 


(—NAME INSERTED HERE—) 








ABSOLUTELY NO MEALS SERVED 
In This Cook House to Anyone Not a Member 
of the Working Force. 

ALL OTHERS MUST PAY 

For meal ticket at office before entering din- 
ing room, and show ticket. 

Same to be taken up by cook and turned in 

to office each day. 
(—NAME INSERTED HERE—) 














AIRPLANES TO GUARD CANADIAN FORESTS 


MontTREAL, QueE., April 28.—The St. Maurice 
Forest Protective Association, which has been 
for years the leader in the adoption of fire 
protection measures, is taking another forward 
step and will use airplanes for patroling the for- 
ests. Thru an arrangement just concluded by the 
Dominion government the St. Maurice association 
will use this summer two seaplanes for patroling 
its forests. The machines are to be turned ove‘ 
to the association next week. They will fly froi. 
Halifax to Three Rivers and at once be put into 
shape for patroling the St. Maurice Valley. 
Stewart Grant, who has been flying seaplanes in 
the British navy for three years, will be in charge 
of the operations and associated with him will be 
Maj. MacLaurin. The St. Maurice reserve totals 
15,000 square miles, so the two seaplanes will have 
a considerable area to patrol. 





MICHIGAN’S BUILDING CODE IS AMENDED 


LAnsINnG@, Micu., April 27.—Changes in the State 
housing code recommended by the Michigan As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards have been adopted 
by the legislature. As a result it is believed there 
will be an increase in building thruout the State, 
as contractors have been holding up their work be 
cause provisions of the original code would have 
meant an extra expense. Among the important fea- 
tures is the change in the height of ceilings. In 
private dwellings first floor ceilings must be at 
least 8 feet high, and on the second floor 7 feet 6 
inches. In multiple dwellings the ceilings must be 
8 feet 6 inches. The rear lot limits are narrowed 
to 8 feet if most of the light comes from the sides. 
Dwellings may be built up to the side yard line if 
there be no windows on the side. Changes are 
made in the side lot requirements for multiple 
dwellings according to height, 4-foot widths being 
required for 1-story dwellings. 

The code is effective in territory two miles out- 
side of cities with a population of 100,000. or more 
and one mile outside the limits of cities with a 
smaller population. 
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LAUNCHING OF THE CITY OF BILOXI AT 


WOODEN SHIP BUILDING STILL ACTIVE 

Pascagou.a, Miss., April 28.—Despite the sud- 
den ending of the war, the building of wooden ships 
in this section has not ceased and nearby ship 
building concerns—the Hodge Ship Building Co. 
and Dantzler Ship Building & Dry Dock Co., both of 
Moss Point—are going to turn the wooden hulls 
of the Ferris type which they are building for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation into barges, for 
which there is a demand. The International Ship 
Building Co. here has four wooden, five masted 
barkantines on the stocks and on April 21 launched 
its second ship of this type, the City of Biloxi, the 
accompanying illustration showing the vessel just 
after she had been sent down the ways. The first 
vessel of this type, the City of Pascagoula, was 
launched some time ago, an account of which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. Work on other ships is being pushed as 
rapidly as possible and it is expected that they 
will be ready for launching in a few weeks. 





TO ERECT MILITARY STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


BautimorE, Mp., April 28.—The use of a consid- 
erable quantity of lumber in Government construc- 
tion work is assured by the decision of the military 
authorities to erect a chain of twenty-six ware- 
houses at Aberdeen (Md.) Proving Grounds, at 
Aberdeen, about twenty-six miles from Baltimore, 
at a cost of about $1,000,000. They will be used 
for the storing of ordnance material imported from 
France. The contract for the work has been 
awarded to the Aberthaw Construction Co., of Bos- 
ton, and construction is to begin within a week. 
Material to be stored has been arriving on the 
grounds at the rate of many carloads a day, and 
in the absence of facilities for sheltering these 
materials they have been piling up in the open 
fields, with the most temporary kind of protection 
against the elements. This material is of the kind 
used in the war, which can not be diverted to other 
uses; and of course there is no market for it except 
with some Government. 





TEACHING BOX MAKING AND TESTING 


Mapison, Wis., April 29.—A course in box mak- 
ing and testing is the latest departure of the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory and the 
first class in the new course is here this week and 
next for instruction. 

Tf the United States develops a large export 
trade the laboratory considers it of the utmost im- 
portance that information be available in regard 
to boxing and crating to prevent damage in tran- 
sit, which amounts to millions of dollars annually. 
In the study of boxes and shipping containers of 
various kinds, remarkable results have been ob- 
tained in the way of increasing strength, reducing 
cost and saving shipping space. 

During the war the entire energy of the labora- 
tory force was directed to war activities and the 
tests then made were for the purpose of producing 
the best boxing conditions for munitions and sup- 
plies for the soldiers on the other side. Now that 
the emergency is over the laboratory has been turn- 
ing its attention to the industries of the country 
and has offered its services freely to manufactur- 
ers of wood products. The result is the schools of 
instruction that are conducted for a period of two 
weeks. In that time lectures and laboratory work 
occupy the attention of the students and the courses 
so far developed are kiln drying, glues and veneer 
and the box making course. The men who are here 
for study this week and the concerns they repre- 
sent are as follows: 

sox making course (all from Chicago packers)— 
M. J. Barron, Libby, McNeill & Libby : John A. Cramer, 
Swift & Co.; E. F. Gallivan, Morris & Co.; Edward J. 
Kelly, Wilson & Co.; L. P. Lamoreaux, Kenfield-Lamo- 
reaux Co.; L. E. Muntweiler, Montgomery Ward & Co. ; 
John J. Miller, Sprague, Warner & Co.; Andrew 
Decker, W. O. de C. O’Grady, Quaker Oats Co. 

_ Glues and veneers—Edwin C. Brand, Joerns Bros. 
Furniture Co., Stevens Point, Wis.; James C. Bristol, 
Grand Rapids Bookcase & Chair Co., Hastings, Mich. ; 
Bruce T. Coles, Karges Furniture Co., Evansville, Ind. ; 
Emil J. Luger, Luger Furniture Co., St. Paul, Minn.; 
H. Winslow Schuerman, Carollton Furniture Manufac- 
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turing Co., Carollton, Ky.; Henry O. Siebert, Bales 
Cabinet Co.; Balesville, Ind.; Herman R. Schelasky, 
O. A. Klamer Furniture Co., Evansville, Ind. 

Kiln drying—W. H. Beiersdorf, Northfield Co., and 
Henry W. Van De Loo, Crocker Chair Co., Sheboygan, 
Wis.; John E. Tuger, St. Paul Table Co., North St. 
Paul, Minn.; Edwin F. Karges, Karges Furniture Co., 
Evansville, Ind.; Fred Heitzman, the Hillenbrand Co., 
Batesville, Ind.; U. S. Nack and Morris L. Marshal, 
Phoenix Chair Co., Sheboygan, Wis., and Arthur L. 
Johnson, Chicago. 


COMPANY INSTALLS HEAVY MACHINERY 


LAKE CHARLES, La., April 29.—The Calcasieu 
Long Leaf Lumber Co., of which Col. 8. T. Wood- 
ring is manager, celebrated the putting in of its 
big sawmill engine a day or so ago. The engine is 
of 1,200 horsepower and is by far the largest ever 
seen in this section. The fly-wheel is 24 feet in 
diameter, and many people visited the mill the first 
day or so thru sheer curiosity in order to see the 
great wheel revolving swiftly, easily and with ter- 
rific speed discharging the functions for which it 
was installed. The new engine takes the place of 
three older engines that have been in service a 
number of years, as well as to meet the growing 
demand for more enlarged power capacity. One 
of the old engines will be used to run the plant 
dynamo while the other two will in all probability 
be sold. The new engine is on a concrete bed that 
required 700 cubic yards in building and the main 
drive belt is 52 inches wide. 


COMPANY TO MOVE TO NEW ORLEANS 


ALEXANDRIA, La., April 28.—The Climax Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.) will shortly move to New Orleans, 
La., where it will locate in the Whitney Central 
Building. It will be open for business there on 
May 1, and the Alexandria office will be continued 
only sufficiently long to enable the officers to wind 
up the company’s business here. J. W. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, manager, says that both the export and the 
domestic business of his company have increased to 
such extent that it was thought advisable to move 
to New Orleans because of the fact that that place 
is more centrally located than Alexandria. The 
company expects to engage exclusively in the 
wholesaling of hardwood lumber. 











LOADS OUT FOUR VESSELS AT ONCE 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 28.—The accompany- 
ing illustration shows a typical scene at the wharf 
of the Putnam Lumber Co. It is by no means an 
unusual scene. Four vessels are loading Suwanee 
River pitch pine for the company’s customers. The 
schooner Marion Douglas has 425,000 feet of all 
heart dimension lumber for Martinique, the 
schooner Granville R. Bacon has 425,000 feet of 
the same material for Barbados, the schooner 
Barnhill Brothers has 400,000 feet of boards, 
scantling and timbers for Cuba and the barge 
William L. Lermond is taking on 700,000 feet of 
timbers for New England. 


TWO NEW HARDWOOD CONCERNS FORMED ’ 


Personnel Composed of Well Known Southern 
Lumbermen—One to Cater to Export Trade 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 28.—F. E. Stonebraker, 
who recently resigned as secretary of the Southern 
Alluvial Land Association to engage in the exporta- 
tion of hardwood lumber, has acquired a substantial 
interest in the 12,000 acres of hardwood timber land 
holdings of the Crittenden Lumber Co. at Bonita, 
La. He announces that the ‘‘Crittenden Lumber 
Co. of Louisiana’’ will probably be formed under 
the laws of that State, with a capital stock of 
$200,000, to establish a mill to develop this prop- 
erty for the domestic and foreign markets. Mr. 
Stonebraker will have complete charge of both the 
manufacturing and selling ends of the business of 
the new company in Louisiana and he will also act 
as general manager of the Crittenden Lumber Co. 
of Arkansas and the L. H. Gage Lumber Co., of 
Providence, R. I. He is associated with Nelson H. 
Walcott and C. R. Palmer, of Providence. Mr. 
Stonebraker was manager of the Crittenden Lum- 
ber Co. and the L. H. Gage Lumber Co. for a num- 
ber of years at Memphis. He resigned to go with 
the Lansing Wheelbarrow Co. and still later repre- 
sented Amadee C. Franck & Co., of Belgium, in the 
export field. When the war broke out and mem- 
bers of this firm abroad all entered the war, he 
became secretary of the Southern Alluvial Land 
Association. He is one of the best known lumber- 
men in the South and is especially fitted for the 
export field, in which he has had a broad experience. 

The Lamb-Gary Lumber Co. has been formed 
under the laws of Mississippi, with a capital stock 
of $100,000, to operate a hardwood mill at Vicks- 
burg, Miss., with a capacity of 40,000 to 50,000 
feet. The tracks to the site of the band mill are 
now being laid under the personal direction of 
J. A. Lamb, who is secretary and general man- 
ager of the company. Other officers of the com- 
pany are: F. E. Gary, president; George C. Ehe- 
mann, vice president; T. H. Shields, treasurer, and 
Claude Ricketts, assistant secretary. This company 
owns or controls several latge tracts of timber in 
the vicinity of Valley Park, Miss., and will draw its 
supplies from these. Mr. Gary recently sold his in- 
terest in the Crenshaw-Gary Lumber Co. to his 
partner, W. L. Crenshaw. Prior to his connection 
with that firm, he was vice president and general 
manager of the Baker Lumber Co., Memphis and 
Terrell, Ark. Mr. Ehemann is head of the whole- 
sale hardwood lumber firm of George C. Ehemann 
& Co., Memphis. His connection with the new firm 
will not interfere with his present business. Mr. 
Lamb has been for some years manager of the 
business of Larkin & Co. of America, at Memphis. 
He resigned April 1 to become identified with the 
Lamb-Gary Lumber Co. He and Mr. Shields will 
have active charge of the operations of the com- 
pany. 


GIFT OF SOUTHERN WOMAN POPULAR 


LAKE CHARLES, La., April 7—The park which 
the widow of the late Capt. George Lock, the well 
known lumberman, donated to this city, and which 
covered two blocks of ground, is now one of the 
prettiest and most popular localities in Lake 
Charles. Mrs. Lock’s request that it should be 
dedicated to the use of children has been strictly 
carried out, and every hour of the day, especially 
in the late afternoon, hundreds of tots may be seen 
there enjoying themselves in the numerous ways 
that have been provided. 








A BUILDING deficiency in the north Central States 
aggregating $1,511,200,000 is estimated by the in- 
formation and education service of the Department 
of Labor, following a recent survey. 


























BUSY SCENE AT WHARF OF THE PUTNAM LUMBER CO., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN _ 


FIR CAR MATERIAL DISPUTE SETTLED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 30.—R. B. Allen, sec 
retary-manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, has been here conferring with the Rail- 
road Administration concerning certain differences 
with regard to the inspection of fir car material. 
When contracts were awarded it was with the clear 
understanding that an allowance of 4 percent wovld 
be made on inspection, When material was less 
than 4 pereent off grade it was to be accepted. 
Furthermore, arrangements were made by which a 
man designated by the West Coast association peo- 
ple for that purpose was to be notified in event of a 
dispute as to grade. The arrangement has not been 
carried out and some material not more than 1 per- 
cent under grade has been questioned. Mr. Allen 
was assured that the car companies will be required 
to live up to the agreement. 

Lynde Palmer, who was here during most of the 
war period as the representative of the Fir Pro 
duction Board and the West Coast association, and 
more recently of the Douglas Fir Export & Exploi- 
tation Co., left tonight for New York. The export 
company decided to close its eastern office. Mr, 
Palmer will spend a month on his farm in northern 
New York, after which he will make a trip to the 
west Coast for the purpose of lining up a string of 
mills that want an eastern representative. 

GIVES ADVICE ON FOREIGN TRADE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN J} 

New Or.Eans, La., April 30.—John R. Walker, 
one of the four lumber trade commissioners sent 
by the United States Department of Commerce to 
study lumber trade conditions in Kurope, today 
addressed a joint meeting of pine and cypress men 
at the Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans. Mr. 
Walker’s talk was more technical than that re 
cently made at the Chicago lumber conference and 
the address proper was followed by an extended quiz 
by the lumbermen to draw out the points of special 
interest. 

The speaker drew comparisons, to the disadvan- 
tage of the American lumber exporters, with those 
of northern Europe in the matter of care in han- 
dling and strict observance of grades. His most 
pointed phrase was that the Norway lumbermen 
treated their product as if they ‘‘knew it was a 
thing of value.’’ He said the Mediterranean 





regions were almost closed territory to our lum- 
ber because of the competition of cheap woods from 
Bosnia and Herzegovina and of Rumanian wood 
from the Black Sea brought as deckloads on grain 
ships. 

In reply to requests for his opinion the speaker 
explained how he thought lumber organizations, 
first the large ones and then the small independent 
operators, might to best advantage go after for- 
eign trade. The big organizations, he believed, 
should do their own selling promotion and have 
their own salesmen but should work in conjunction 
with the foreign importers who had yard facili- 
ties. The small operators, on the other hand, he 
advised to make connections with foreign lumber 
brokers, seeking as nearly exclusive service from 
them as possible. 

Mr. Walker tomorrow will address the Chamber 
of Commerce here on general export matters. 





WOULD AMEND ANTITRUST LAWS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., April 30.—A plan is under 
way looking to the organization of a committee of 
representatives of the ‘‘wasting’’ industries whose 
duty it will be to advise with the committees of 
Congress concerning proposed amendments to the 
antitrust laws. 

The industries concerned include lumber, coal, 
mining and oil, The committee will work along 
with the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and other organizations in connection with 
legislation affecting business and industry. It will 
be in no sense a lobby. On the contrary it will 
work wholly in the open, dealing with facts and 
seeking only to assist Congress in its efforts to leg- 
islate intelligently. 

Some time ago the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States went on record in favor of amending 
and in some respects modifying the Sherman and 
Clayton Jaws. One modification which has been 
suggested in the interest of the lumber and other 
wasting industries is that units in those industries 
be permitted to ecodperate closely with a view to 
stimulating or temporarily curtailing production, 
as the case may be, to meet market conditions. For 
example, when the market is glutted with certain 
forest products, the industry, under such a plan, 
would confer on the matter and curtail production 
until the glut ceased. In this way Iumbermen 


would be saved needless waste of money and timber 
would be conserved. 

It is realized that the interests of the public must 
be carefully safeguarded in any such modification 
of the law. Certain objections are sure to be made 
to amendments of this kind, but those who have 
given the subject earnest thought and study are 
confident the proposition is sound, both from the 
standpoint of protection to the industry and to the 
public. 

No underground legislative methods will be 
resorted to. Sponsors for the plan declare that if 
they can not make it stand upon its own feet in the 
light they do not want it. 





PLACES BIG ORDERS FOR CROSS TIES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

PORTLAND, OrE., April 30.—The Railroad Admin- 
istration has placed orders with the Willamette Val- 
ley cross tie manufacturers for ties running close 
to $400,000 in value, at about $21 a thousand. The 
effect of this and the increased volume of cutting 
has a strong tendency to stiffen prices. Yard stock 
demand is very heavy and an advanee in prices of 
fir and spruce is expected. 


WESTERN FOREST FIRES BEGIN 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LLUMBERMAN] 
SPoKANE, WASH., April 30.—The first forest fires 
of the season were reported today. One is at 
Coram, in the Flathead forest, and the other is on 
Deep Creek, in the Lolo forest, both in western 
Montana. Lack of snow and the extreme dryness 
of the spring season are declared to be responsible 
for the early outbreak of the fires, and Forest Serv- 
ice officials at Missoula report the danger of their 
spreading is great on this account. 





Woop KNEES are among the most. difficult items 
to secure in wood ship construction. The Duplex 
Hanger Co., of Cleveland, long well known for 
its line of column caps and brackets in mill con- 
structed wooden buildings, has brought out a line 
of stecl knees for wooden ships bolted up from 
steel plate stampings. They replace the knees 
and also take the place of the hardwood blocks or 
bolsters which ordinarily have been used to dis- 
tribute pressure thrusts against the sides of wooden 
framing timbers. 





_—e Use of Uniform Bills 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 30.—On or before 
Aug. 8, 1919, Director General of Railroads Hines 
and the railroads of the country must adopt uni- 
form bills of lading for all traffic, except livestock, 
under an order issued today by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the bill of lading case. A 
separate bill covering livestock will be issued later. 

Commissioner Woolley wrote the report of the 
commission, which is an exhaustive one, going 
thoroly into the history of the subject. The present 
proceedings started in 1912, some years before Mr. 
Woolley became a member of the commission. 
Hearings have been held in different sections and 
the subject has been widely discussed by railroad 
and shippers’ organizations and Government offi- 
cials. It has been in the courts more or less for 
years. 

Several attempts have been made during the pro- 
gress of the case to have shippers and carriers 
agree on certain provisions of a uniform bill of 
lading, put always differences of opinion remained 
to be harmonized. Finally both sides agreed to 
disagree and the commission made its findings. 

The report does not deal with the negotiable 
features of bills, those matters having been defi- 
nitely taken care of by the so called Pomerene law. 
It discusses the fundamentals and history of the 
common law of the ecarrier’s liability and its con- 
tractual exemptions from and limitations of lia- 
bility, tracing the development of the law in this 
country down to the time when Congress by reason 
of conditions that had come about, and in view of 
the decisicns of the Supreme Court sustaining the 
validity of contractual limitation in many impor- 
tant cases, found it necessary to enact legislation 
imposing certain specific duties upon carriers re- 
specting the issuance of bills of lading and making 
unlawful some of the exemptions and limitations 
of liability by which, under the common law, they 
had heretofore been free to contract with shippers. 

The commission holds that 1t has authority in a 
proper proceeding to enforce the provisions of the 
statutory law in respect to the issuance of bills of 
lading. It makes important rulings relative to 


the lawfulness and reasonableness of many of the 


terms and conditions which for years have been 
incorporated in bills of lading and which the car- 
riers have proposed to retain for the future. Its 
interpretations of the Cummins amendment as ap- 
plied to many of the bill of lading conditions will 
be of far reaching consequence to both shippers and 
carriers. 
As to Carriers’ Liability 

The holding that the provision of long standing 
in bills of lading that the measure of the carriers’ 
liability shall be computed on the basis of the value 
of the property at time and place of shipment is 
in contravention of the Cummins amendment and 
therefore null and void is extremely important in 
its effect upon the adjustment of claims for loss, 
damage and injury to property. The provision is 
ordered to be stricken in its entirety from the terms 
and conditions of the domestic bill. On the con- 
trary, a similar provision is permitted to be re- 
tained in the export bill because the Cummins 
amendment is held not to be applicable to traffic 
destined for nonadjacent foreign countries, 

Commissioner Woolley states that the principal 
questions presented the commission, as well as in 
the cases coming before the courts, ‘‘revolve 
around the efforts of the carrier in case of loss, 
damage or injury to goods transported by con- 
tract to limit its liability in accordance with the 
terms and conditions stated in its bills of lading.’’ 

Consequently a large part of the report is de- 
voted to a discussion of the nature of the carriers’ 
liability. 

The Effort Historically 

This proceeding was inaugurated by the commis- 
sion only after the carriers failed to adopt a uni- 
form or standardized bill of lading. The first 
effort to bring about uniformity was initiated by 
the carriers themselves twenty-five years ago, and 
some measure of success was attained thru the 
adoption by railroads in Central Freight and 
Trunk Line association territories of forms that 
were substantially uniform. 

The commission first looked into the subject in 
November, 1904, when, acting upon numerous com- 
plaints, it instituted an inquiry into certain pro- 
posed changes in the provisions of bills of lading 


of Lading 


by carriers in Official Classification territory. After 
extended hearings the commission in June, 1908, 
issued its report, which dealt only with the general 
merchandise bill of lading. It did not undertake 
even to prescribe a general merchandise bill of 
lading and order its adoption, because at that time 
such an order would have exceeded its authority. 
The form suggested then was generally adopted 
in Official and Western Classification territories, 
but not to any great extent in southern territory, 
the latter adopting a modified form. 

Meanwhile, the law has been amended and the 
commission’s power increased. 

When a shipment is stopped and held in transit 
at the order of the owner of the goods the com- 
mission holds that the liability of the carrier is 
that of a warehouse man only. 


Hazard of the Open Car 


The carriers contended strongly for the retention 
of the present rule that property not customarily 
transported in open cars, when transported in open 
cars at the request of the shipper shall be at the 
owner’s risk as to loss or damage resulting from 
the use of. such open car, provided such loss or 
damage could not have been prevented by reason- 
able care by the carrier. The commission rejects 
this contention, which is of interest to shippers of 
lumber, poles ete. The report says in part: 


The shippers are willing to assent to a limitation 
of the carriers’ liability when property not customarily 
transported in open cars is, at their request, so trans- 
ported and loss or damage occurs as the direct result 
of the use of open cars. It is obvious, however, that 
a limitation so phrased might ultimately become in- 
operative because goods which are not now customarily 
transported in open cars might in the course of time, 
and as the result of changed conditions, come to be 
customarily so transported. 

We are of the opinion that the exemption stipulated 
in the present and proposed bill is too broad and too 
greatly favors the carrier to be entirely just and rea- 
sonable. Moreover, we think that it falls within the 
provisions of the Cummins amendment so far as it 
seeks to exempt the carrier from the Habilities with 
which it would be charged under the common law. To 
that extent it would be invalid and void. To the ex- 
tent that the carrier would escape liability at common 
law stipulation is unnecessary. We shall therefore not 
approve either the rule proposed by the carriers or the 
substitute offered by the shippers for inclusion among 
the conditions. 
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LEGISLATION AFFECTS LUMBER SURVEYING 


Minnesota Law Combines All Offices in One— 
Increases Forest Department Appropriation 


MINNEAPOLIS, MiINN., April 30.—The Minnesota 
legislature, which adjourned last Thursday, enacted 
an important piece of legislation in its closing 
hours, revamping the law relating to surveyors 
general of logs and lumber. These officials, who 
supervise the scaling of timber, formerly were ap- 
pointed for five districts, but real activity has been 
narrowed down to two, Minneapolis and Duluth. 
The new act consolidates the offices into one and 
places it strictly on a salary basis. It used to 
bring in large sums in fees to political incumbents. 
The law also changes the method of assessing fees, 
so that for timber sold from State land the pur- 
chasers will pay only the actual field expense of 
the sealers. The State will pay the overhead cost 
by appropriation and the fee for scaling private 
timber will include an overhead charge. State 
Forester W. T. Cox has been appointed surveyor 
general, which saves one salary. M. J. Thornton is 
deputy. 

The legislature, after threatening to put the State 
forester out of business entirely, granted the de- 
partment an increased appropriation, $85,000 a 
year instead of the $50,000 the department has had 
for the last four years. State Forester W. T. Cox 
had asked for $330,000 a year, asserting that the 
great calamity of last October at Moose Lake and 
Cloquet was due to insufficient funds for fire pro- 
tection. This aroused resentment in the legislature 
and it was proposed to take the funds away from 
the forester and give them to the State timber 
board, but this finally was abandoned. The ses- 
sion adjourned without acting on an amendment to 
the law regulating liens for labor and material 
furnished for buildings. The amendment was urged 
by real estate men, but was not opposed by the 
lumbermen. It would have permitted releasing 
property from a lien by putting up a bond for the 
amount of the claim. An ‘‘anti-discrimination’’ 
bill aimed at retail lumbermen was killed in the 
senate. 


BOOST THE MERIT OF WOOD STAVE MAINS 


BELLINGHAM, WaSH., April 26.—Headed by J. J. 
Donovan, lumbermen here protested against the ac- 
tion of the local water board in advertising for 
tenders for cast iron pipe without giving Belling 
ham wood stave pipe manufacturers an opportu- 
nity to submit bids. As a result of the protest the 
board called for new tenders. While the city en- 
gineer had been prejudiced in favor of cast iron 
pipe because of unsatisfactory experience with un- 
treated wood pipe, it is pointed out that the Fair- 
haven City Water & Power Co., of south Belling- 
ham, has had treated wood pipe in the ground for 
twenty years and was so well satisfied with its 
lasting qualities that during the last two years it 
has renewed some of its mains with wood and has 
just awarded a contract to replace a long section 
with new wooden mains. One advantage of the 
use of wood pipe is that it would not tie up so 
much of the city’s funds as would cast iron—and 
the experience of the Fairhaven company shows 
that it is not necessary to replace properly treated 
wood stave pipe even in twenty years. 








HOW A BIG BUSINESS BEGAN 


Boston, Mass., April 28.—Few subjects are of 
greater interest than the careers of men who at- 
tain conspicuous success in any line of endeavor. 
The life story of Solomon Adams Woods, founder 
and for many years president of the 8. A. Woods 
Machine Co., of Boston, possesses special interest 
for the large number of manufacturers of wood 
products using machines made by that long estab- 
lished company. 

Solomon A. Woods was born at Farmington, 
Me., in 1827. During the summers he helped on 
his father’s farm, attending district school in 
winter, and later was graduated from the Farming- 
ton academy. He was very studious and assimi- 
lated all the instruction the school and academy 
could impart. At 20 years of age he began to learn 
the trade of carpenter, and four years later planned 
to engage in the manufacture of sash, doors and 
blinds. He went to Boston to buy machinery for 
the proposed factory, but instead decided to remain 
in that city and entered the employ of Solomon 8. 
Gray. Within a year he bought his employer out 
and in 1852 he began manufacturing sash, doors 
and blinds, later taking a partner named Gray. 

His new associate had invented a planing ma- 
chine, which the firm began to manufacture. Mr. 
Woods, from his practical knowledge of the wood- 
working industry, was able to make a number of 
valuable improvements. After several prosperous 
years the firm dissolved, and in 1865 Mr. Woods 
began the manufacture of the recently invented 
Woodbury planer. His business increasing, he 


erected a large factory at south Boston and opened 
branch houses in New York and Chicago. In 1873 
he ineorporated the S. A. Woods Machine Co., with 
capital of $300,000, a large capitalization for those 
days. During the next few years the company was 
granted more than fifty patents for improvements 
on machines for planing wood and making mold- 
ings. It has received more than one hundred medals 
from various technical and other institutions. 

Besides possessing a genius for invention and 
great business ability, which brought him large 
financial success, Mr. Woods was a public spirited 
citizen, serving in the Boston Common Council. 
He was urged to accept nomination to the board of 
aldermen in 1878, but felt obliged to decline the 
honor on account of the demands of his large and 
growing business. 





MAKE BOWLING PINS OF LAMINATED WOOD 


Mapison, Wis., April 28.—The use of laminated 
wood in the manufacture of bowling pins in com- 
batting the soaring prices of these necessary ad- 
juncts to the most popular of winter indoor sports 
has been guecessfully demonstrated by the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory. 

Pieces of maple wood, too small to be of general 
use, are glued together with the ordinary hard glue 
and then turned into bowling pins of standard size. 
These have been tested on local alleys and have 
proved successful, seeming to stand hard usage 
as well as pins made out of solid pieces of wood. 
Being made of waste material they can be turned 

















BOWLING PINS MADE OF LAMINATED WOOD 


out at a much lower expense and it is believed that 
they may come into extensive use. 

Leading manufacturers of bowling alleys and ap- 
pliances have been furnished with sample sets and 
are testing them to determine the practicability of 
their use. 





BIG CANADIAN PORTABLE HOUSE ORDER SURE 


Toronto, ONnt., April 28.—Reports current of 
late are to the effect that the order for 20,000 
portable houses for France, which has practically 
been secured by the Canadian Timber Products 
Association, had been lost, on account of the in- 
ability of the Canadian Government to arrange for 
transportation, which would render the transaction 
financially possible to the manufacturers. Investi- 
gation shows that these rumors of the loss of the 
order are unfounded. The Canadian Timber Prod- 
ucts’ Association held a meeting at Ottawa this 
week at which the gratifying report was made 
that negotiations are still in progress and that the 
prospects for landing the business are good. The 
problem has resolved itself into one of transporta- 
tion, and negotiations in this respect are being car- 
ried out by the Canadian Government, which ex- 
pects to be able to provide for vessels at rates that 
will permit of the business coming to Canada. 

There is a reasonable probability that a contract 
for at least 10,000 houses will be signed shortly 
and that work on the houses will then begin. The 
balance of the 20,000 houses, and possibly more, 
will be contracted for subsequently but with very 
little delay. The houses are for France for the 
use of the inhabitants of the war-devastated areas 
and the contract is between the French Govern- 
ment and the Canadian Timber Products’ Associa- 
tion. 


ASSIGNED CONCERN’S PRACTICES CONDEMNED 


Said to Have Raised Tallies and Grades—Assets 
Alleged to Be Fictitious 


Tuscanoosa, ALA., April 28.—At a meeting of 
the creditors of the Warrior Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., of this city, on April 10 the company 
turned over its assets and executed a general as- 
signment to a board of trustees selected at the 
meeting. The trustees are R. P. Prowell, president 
of the Allied Sales Corporation of Tuscaloosa; 
M. C. Rumley, of Rumley-Allison Lumber Co., Tus- 
caloosa, and O. D. Hogan, Hogan Lumber Co., Co- 
lumbus, Miss. 

R. A. Kemp and Mrs. C. A. Kern, the latter a 
stenographer and bookkeeper, were the personnel of 
the Warrior Lumber & Manufacturing Co. They 
are said to have left Tuscaloosa on the evening of 
April 10, the day of the assignment above related, 
and their forwarding address was not made public. 

Mr. Kemp furnished a ‘‘ financial statement’’ to 
the creditors that showed liabilities of $42,120.07 
and assets of $39,393.99. The trustees, however, in 
a letter to the creditors say that this statement is 
not correct, and that most of the socalled accounts 
receivable will be found to consist of disputed ac- 
counts, and those subject to freight deduction. 

There is a general feeling of condemnation among 
lumbermen of this vicinity at the alleged way the 
Warrior company had of conducting its business. 
The most of its trouble is laid to the transit car 
problem. Most of its business was done by putting 
lumber in transit and nearly every month of the 
two years it operated shows a loss because it was 
unable to realize the cost value of the lumber 
bought and then sold to northern wholesalers 
after the cars had been put in transit. The trus- 
tees say that creditors of the company will number 
about 100, most of them small sawmill men in the 
vicinity of Tuscaloosa. 

Discussing the constant losses of the company, 
whose car entry book shows losses running all the 
way from $20 to $200 a car, Mr. Prowell, one of 
the trustees, said, ‘‘I am satisfied that two whole- 
salers alone made between $40,000 and $50,000 out 
of Kemp thru the purchase of transit cars.’’ 

The failure of Mr. Kemp came as a big surprise 
to many of the lumbermen of this vicinity. He was 
not a member of the Tuscaloosa Lumbermen’s Club 
but had an elaborate suite of offices and put up a 
good front. 

Mrs. Kern, his stenographer, was taken into the 
firm and most of last year drew out $350 a month 
as salary, an amount equal to that allowed by Mr. 
Kemp for himself, in addition to various items of 
expense. At the beginning of this year these sal- 
aries were reduced to $300 each. 

The trustees report that not long before his 
failure Mr. Kemp began a campaign of raising 
grades and invoiced amounts. Out of one list of 
thirty cars of lumber handled by him the trustees 
found that on all but two either the grade or the 
number of feet, or both, were raised. One example 
of this was a car bought from a Neadham (Ala.) 
sawmill which was invoiced to the Warrior Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. as No. 2 common with a total 
of 12,600 feet. The Rex planing mill at Meridian 
tallied a total of 12,328 feet. Kemp sold it to 
Hurd Bros. (Inc.), Buffalo, for No. 1 common and 
raised the footage to 15,240 feet. Hurd Bros.’ 
tally showed only 11,976 feet, a difference of 3,264, 
Members of the Tuscaloosa Lumbermen’s Club, 
which includes practically all other lumbermen in 
Tuscaloosa, unanimously condemn such practice. 


BUYS DU PONT LUMBER 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 28.—The W. N. Law- 
ton Lumber Co., of this city, has contracted with 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), of Hopewell, 
Va., to take all of the several million feet of lumber 
purchased for the housing operations at that place 
and is now placing it on the market. By this the 
company has acquired a lot of the lumber that is 
searce here and will be needed in spring building. 
Unlike some other similar operations, this lumber 
has been properly and scientifically piled and pro- 
tected and was well made in the first place. There 
is also a decided advantage in its nearness to this 
market and the fact of assured adequate transpor- 
tation. William N. Lawton, head of this concern, 
is &@ young man, but very much of a live wire, and 
while the bigger concerns were considering the 
matter he stepped in and closed the deal, pretty 
much on his own terms. Immediately after doing 
so some of the others woke up and offered him a 
handsome profit on his deal, but he prefers to let 
his customers have it, and as he is in the habit of 

\selling an output of millions a month it does not 
seem likely that he will have any trouble in clean- 
ing out this yard in his time limit of six months. 








THE MOST important proposition before the busi- 
ness men of this country now is to see that the 
Victory loan is promptly subscribed. 
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Present and Projected Construction in Many 


Healthy Gain in Building Is Shown 


Derroit, Micu., April 28.—While there is no 
building boom here, conditions may be described as 
healthy and gradually improving. Total building 
permits taken out last week carried cost estimates 
aggregating $1,110,135, which compares with 
$990,101 for the preceding week and $354,280 for 
the corresponding week last year. There were 356 
permits granted for new buildings totaling $799,955, 
against 343 permits aggregating 900,686 for the 
previous week and 179 permits valued at $306,775 
for the same week of 1918. Alterations and addi- 
tions numbered 121 for the week with cost esti- 
mates amounting to $310,180, compared with 135 
for $89,415 the preceding week and 66 permits rep- 
resenting expenditures of $47,505 for the corre- 
sponding week of last year. 

The week’s totals show no large structures; they 
were mainly for residences, family apartment houses 
and small factory buildings. At the offices of the 
Builders & Traders Exchange it was stated that a 
number of large structures are being figured and 
future conditions in the building field look very 
promising. 

Definite steps were taken last week toward solv- 
ing the housing shortage, which is conservatively 
estimated at 30,000 homes. H. Hume McPherson, 
secretary of the Detroit Housing Association, pre- 
sented figures at a meeting of bankers, civic work- 
ers, factory executives and other business men last 
Tuesday evening to show that millions of dollars 
would have to be expended properly to provide for 
a situation that has grown serious during the last 
year thru lack of home building. 

According to Mr. MePherson’s findings, building 
figures covering the first quarter of each of the last 
six years, from 1914 to 1919 inclusive, show that 
this spring less than half the number have been 
provided that were built during the other years, 
with the exception of last spring, when building 
was under ban by the Government. The number of 
permits issued for the first quarter of each year, 
according to Mr. McPherson, were as follows: 1914, 
1,681; 1915, 1,603; 1916, 2,667; 1917, 2,885; 1918, 
181; 1919, 951. 

The plan of financing will be worked out by a 
committee of five. A separate organization with a 
capital of from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 will be 
formed to act as a community mortgage corpora- 
tion and keep the capital revolving for additional 
financing as fast as the buildings are constructed 
and sold. It is the plan to handle the building and 
financing without profit and the actual expense will 
be exceedingly light, as officers of the corporation 
will give their services without compensation. The 
organization, which will be a temporary affair, is 
deemed necessary to relieve the present situation, 
which is beyond the assistance of private capital. 


April Permits Pass Million Mark 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 29.—For the first time 
since 1917, a month’s building permits in St. 
Louis have passed the million dollar mark. The 
record for the first twenty-six days in April shows 
that permits have been issued for improvements of 
the estimated cost of $1,183,440. This is nearly 
three times the value of the improvements for last 
month, which totaled $446,318, and more than twice 
the value of the improvements covered by permits 
issued in April, 1918, amounting to $530,028. 

The building permits for April, 1917, totaled 
$1,707,991; in 1916, $1,003,146, and in April, 1915, 
$986,719. It will thus be seen that the figures for 
this month are around the normal value of the 
permits for April. Of the permits issued this 
month three are for apartment houses, $275,000, 
$160,000, and $30,000 respectively, indicating a re- 
vival in speculative building that is gratifying to 
lumbermen. <A permit was issued for one home to 
cost $40,000. The remaining permits covered dwell- 
ings and alterations. 

The Planing Mill Listing Bureau is busier now 
than it has been at any other time since the war 
listing quantities, further indicating a revival in 
building. 

Real estate men declare that there is a tremen- 
dous demand for homes of all kinds, and that real 
estate transactions for this class of property are 
breaking all records. People who are selling their 
homes are doing so with the expectation of buying 
better ones. There is hardly a desirable home to be 
rented and practically every desirable apartment 
- occupied, Every realty man has a long waiting 
ist. 

Added stimulus is expected to be given by the 
‘*Own-Your-Own-Home’’ campaign which has been 





started under the auspices of the St. Louis Lumber 
Trade Exchange (retailers). This campaign is in 
the hands of an organization committee headed by 
Joseph O’Neil, vice president of the O’Neil Lumber 
Co. Mr. O’Neil was selected at a recent meeting 
of representatives of financial, building material, 
labor, governmental, architectural, real estate, plan- 
ing mill and lumber interests. 

Two members of the committee have been named 
by Mr. O’Neil. They are R. King Kauffman, vice 
president of the Mercantile Trust Co., and J. 8. 
Farish, president of the St. Louis Real Estate Ex- 
change. Their particular work will be to outline a 
plan of taking care of second mortgages. This 
financing must be arranged for, as the real estate 
men are able to take care of only 60 percent of the 
investment in the purchase of homes; the prospect 
is expected to have 20 percent, the remainder being 
taken care of by a fund to handle second mort- 
gages. 


Permits Presage Great Activity 


CLEVELAND, OH10, April 28.—Remarkable im- 
provement in the amount of building about to start 
in Cleveland already is apparent. The best evi- 
denee of what the immediate future holds in store 
for the lumber: interests in this section—for Cleve- 
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land is essentially a city of frame construction as 
far as housing is concerned—is seen in the sudden 
increase in volume of permits issued in the last few 
days. For the entire week of April 21 about 125 
permits were issued for housing construction; on 
Monday of this week more than 30 such permits 
were issued, This is expected to mean a growth of 
50 percent for the next week or so and a gradual 
improvement as the season advances. 

Particular significance is attached by lumber and 
other building material interests to the fact that 
while these permits, with only one or two excep- 
tions, call for single or 2-family dwellings, there 
are at hand several large projects each of which 
involves the construction of several scores of dwell- 
ings. It is known that 75 dwellings will soon be 
started on ohne tract. In another instance, it is 
stated, $1,000,000 has been obtained by one group 
of interests for the construction of housing. Fig- 
uring that the average cost of these dwellings will 
be about $5,000, it can be realized how much ma- 
terial will soon be moving on this enterprise alone, 

What the prospect is for outlet for material for 
an indefinite period may also partly be realized 
from the fact that latest figures show that Cleve- 
land is 15,000 houses and apartments short of the 
number actually required at this time, and this es- 
timate more than likely is too low. Other building 
material circles report an increase in demand for 
material from 200 to 300 percent over the same 
period a month ago. Much material is being con- 
tracted for also, it is reported, after contracts for 
jobs have been let, which is the first time this has 
happened in the history of the building and build- 
ing material industry here. 





Building Boom Is Under Way 


Kansas City, Mo., April 28.—A very marked 
improvement in building activity is under way in 
the Southwest and heavy gains are shown in build- 
ing permits issued in the various cities. In Kansas 
City the activity is beginning to take on boom 
proportions—not yet so much as an effect of the 
‘*Build Now’’ campaign as from a general scarcity 
of houses and high rents. April permits issued to 
Saturday night totaled 494, and to April 21 the 
total cost of buildings for which permits were 
issued was $515,000 against a total of 342 permits, 
amounting to $505,330, in March. Figures for the 
13th Federal reserve bank district for March, in 
cluding the largest fourteen cities, showed a total 
of 1,494 permits for $3,047,636, an increase of 35 
percent over the corresponding period of 1918, 
The total of permits issued in the fourteen cities 
for the first three months of 1919 was 3,034, for 
$6,254,532. Reports so far received indicate that 
the April total will run probably 50 percent over 
the figures for March. Reports from the smaller 
towns also indicate that a great deal of building 
is either under way or projected. 

Real estate has not been so active for years. 
Transfers of property in Kansas City total very 
Jarge and probably are three times as numerous as 
for the same time last year. Building corporations 
are actively resuming operations and it was said 
today at the office of the city building inspector that 
the total of permits for May probably would equal 
if not exeeed the figures for any other spring 
month in the city’s history. Actual comparisons 
show that builders find a more ready market for 
houses today at an advance in cost of 20 to 25 per- 
cent than ever before. Most new houses in the 
newer parts of the city are sold before they are 
plastered. 


Omaha Has Genuine Building Boom 


OmaAuHa, Nes., April 28.—Building and home buy- 
ing activity in Omaha surpasses all records. For 
the first month or six weeks of the present year 
building was slow, but when prices of houses began 
to soar out of sight people suddenly awoke to the 
fact that some construction must be done, and 
builders discovered that they could erect houses 
very profitably at present level of property values. 
This started a veritable building boom, more than 
1,300 residences being under construction here right 
now, while additional permits are issued in large 
volume daily. 

Residence property has advanced 50 percent in 
the last sixty days and homes are changing hands 
so fast that mail carriers complain that they can 
hardly keep up a record of their routes and know 
who lives: thereon. So mad is the rush for houses, 
and such fabulous prices are being offered, that 
often a house changes hands four or five times before 
it is occupied by the ultimate owner. Frequently a 
man buys a home, seriously expecting to occupy it, 
and before he can move in someone offers him, say, 
$500 for his bargain. 

Building permits issued in March this year 
amounted to $385,642, against $265,430 in March, 
1918. For April, 1919, they will total $503,915, 
against $410,480 for the same month last year. 
Deeds recorded the first four months of this year 
total $10,288,662, contrasted with $5,253,627 dur- 
ing the corresponding period of last year. 


Facts Favor Immediate Building 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 28.—While the outlook 
in this market is for a heavy increase of building, 
an actual start seems to be delayed, said by some 
to be due to the firmness of the material dealers 
in their stand against any large reduction of — 
prices. Building permits for March did not main- 
tain the rate of increase over the previous year that 
was established in January and February. How- 
ever, there have been very heavy operations in the 
real estate market and numerous purchases of 
property by individuals planning homes, as well 
as by contracting builders. 

More than a month ago Mayor John Galvin ap- 
pointed a committee of architects, builders and ma- 
terial men to get together on the subject of prices 
and ascertain if the price of construction material 
could be lowered so as to encourage building. The 
preliminary report of this committee, which has 
been handed the mayor, says in part: 

In regard to material not produced in immediate Cin- 
cinnati territory, such as lumber, stone, glass, cement 
etc., local dealers have no influence to reduce the 
price even if they were convinced that excessive 
profits existed. The Federal Government is 
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undertaking this. We have therefore limited our inves- 
tigation to the handling and brokerage charges on this 
class of material by local dealers, and we find that 
these charges are reasonable and compare favorably 
with charges made in neighboring cities on this class of 
material. We have compared prices with those in 
Chicago, Ill.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Louisville, Ky. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and the following cities of Ohio: 
Columbus, Toledo, Hamilton, Dayton and Cleveland. 

We have to report that Cincinnati dealers have pro- 
posed to the various building material dealers in other 
cities that all dealers handle material for a period of 
ninety days without profit, with the object of stimu- 
lating the demand and putting the building industry 
again in a state of activity. This patriotic suggestion 
was not received favorably by dealers in other cities, 
‘but our own largest dealers are ready to carry it out 
locally if it is deemed that this would help materially. 
As the percentage of profit of dealers is so small a 
factor in the cost we could not recommend such a 
proceeding unless the manufacturers follow suit, and 
this seems highly improbable. 

As to those materials that are manufactured in or 
near Cincinnati, while at the ruling prices with the 
present small demand there is no excessive profit, and 
some plants possibly are losing money, yet there are 
many materials on which the price could be reduced as 
the demand increased, and we believe it would be 
wise on the part of such producers to reduce their 
prices somewhat in order to stimulate demand, and 
some local producers have accepted this view and 
made reductions accordingly. ; 

In conclusion, this commitee wishes to call attention 
to the fact that the bulk of the reductions which are 
at all probable for 1919 have already been put into 
-efiect. Any further reductions that might occur from 
time to time could reduce the cost of building only by 
a very small percent. We further believe the cost of 
‘building will not be materially reduced for many 
years to come, if ever; that we are on a permanently 
higher level of cost than before the war, and no pros- 
pective builder will gain by delaying his undertaking, 
as within a few days all probable reductions will be in 
effect. 


Permits Show 100 Percent Gain 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 28.—Heavy demand 
for residences and apartments has stimulated build- 
ing in that line and the volume of permits issued is 
heavy, altho the total costs do not run high, as 
there are few business buildings started. How- 
ever, permits for the current month to April 23 ag- 
gregate $1,240,810, while for the entire month of 
April last year the total was only $764,945. Com- 
plete returns for April this year will more than 
double last year’s showing. 

Real estate transfers are about normal for this 
time of the year, 165 being filed yesterday. 


April Building Figures Show Gains 


Boston, Mass., April 30.—Building figures for 
April will show some improvement over previous 
months, at least in wooden construction. “Permits 
for twenty-six days of April, for first and second 
class brick construction, total 41 buildings at esti- 
mated cost of $499,450. This compares with 35 
buildings and estimated cost of $1,222,300 for 
March. 

Construction of wooden structures, however, for 
the twenty-six days of April shows a marked im- 
provement over March and the largest in many 
months, totaling 130 wooden structures, to cost 
approximately $150,000. The figures also show 
much increased activity in alterations, with 317 
permits at an approximate cost of $365,000. 


“Home” Show Is Great Success 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 28.—Saturday night 
saw the finish of the first ‘‘Own Your Home’’ 
show, the purpose of which was to illustrate the 
local ‘‘Own Your Home’’ campaign. The show 
lasted a week. Before it closed many exhibitors 
had signed up for next year’s show, which will open 
April 3, 1920. 

For practical results, the show was a great suc- 
cess. One heating apparatus exhibitor sold over 
100 plants, ninety-two of them being for one op- 
eration. Plumbing fixture men were also success- 
ful in selling to builders, and sales of appliances 
to owners of individual homes were constantly 
going on. Realty sales, both city and suburban, 
were numerous, and even fire insurance companies 
did a thriving business on homes as well as fur- 
nishings. The exhibits included heating systems, 
plumbing fixtures, electrical apparatus of all kinds, 
insurance, building and loan associations, banks, 
realtors, suburban projects, architects, builders, 
lumber and other building materials, millwork, 


doors, asbestos shingles, roofings, glass, paints, car- 
pets, sweepers, refrigerators, automobiles, and food 
products. 

The lumber trade was represented by Charles F. 
Felin & Co., with an exhibit of millwork, roofings 
etc. in charge of W. A. Roat and J. N. Harding; 
William M. Lloyd Co., with a similar exhibit in 
charge of C. E. Swope; the Morgan company, with 
a fine showing of doors in charge of E. C. Cle- 
ments; Heaton & Wood, with a display of par- 
quetry flooring; the Woodoleum Co., with wooden 
floor coverings, and Upson Board, exhibited by the 
manufacturers, in the interest of Smedley Bros. 
Co., and Hall Bros. & Wood, local distributers. 

It is estimated that about 50,000 people attended. 
It was noticeable that the crowds were very busi- 
nesslike, being evidently made up of people who 
are really interested in the home question. 


Discounts Offered Home Builders 


ToLEepo, Ou10, April 28.—For the purpose of en- 
couraging immediate action on the part of pros- 
pective home builders, discounts ranging from 5 





Requires 10,000,000 Feet of Lumber 
for Homes 


Flint, Mich., April 28.—As the result of 
the activities of the General Motors Co., 
Flint is enjoying a building boom that 
promises to increase as the season advances. 
In order to accommodate its thousands of 
employees, the General Motors Co, has 
found it necessary to embark upon an ex- 
tensive housing scheme and a program of 
building has been inaugurated that will re- 
sult in the erection of not less than 1,000 
homes by this company alone. The General 
Motors Co. is doing the building itself and 
as it believes in boosting the business of 
the town in which it is located, its pur- 
chases of material are being made thru 
the local retail lumbermen and building 
material dealers. 

The homes are 5- and 6-room modern 
houses, each with full basement and all 
modern conveniences. They are to be sold 
to the employees of the General Motors Co. 
on a monthly instalment plan. It is thought 
that this housing scheme will utilize not 
less than 10,000,000 feet of lumber. In the 
buildings now under construction hemlock 
and southern pine are being used very 
largely, with redwood siding and hardwood 
interior finish. 











to 10 percent are being offered by real estate and 
building material men. This is a feature of the 
‘*Own a Home’’ campaign now in progress here. 
The offer of discounts is good for ninety days only 
and is limited to bona fide individual home build- 
ers, who must present certificates signed by the 
mayor and the chairman of the campaign commit- 
tee. This feature of the campaign is exploited in 
full page space in the daily papers, giving a list of 
the discounts and the names of the firms granting 
them. The real estate men offer 10 percent dis- 
count and the lumbermen 5 percent. The other dis- 
counts offered are 10 percent on paints, varnishes, 
hardware, fixtures, chandeliers, wall paper, elec- 
trical wiring and construction; 5 percent on build- 
ers’ supplies, plumbing and sheet metal, and 6 
percent on furnaces. 


The lumber concerns actively supporting the 
campaign and participating in the discount offer 
are as follows: 


Acorn Supply Co., Arnsman & Bremer, Campbell 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Collier-Barnett Co., Dorr 
Street Lumber Co., Elliott-Wean Lumber Co., Gotshall 
Manufacturing Co., Goulet & Co., Kelsey & Freeman 
Lumber Co., J. G. Kuehnle Co., B. A. Leach Lumber Co., 
Swan Creek Lumber & Supply Co., Starr Avenue Lum- 
ber Co., W. H. & C. H. Schroeder, Smith & Loetz Lum- 
ber Co., Trotter Lumber Co., Toledo Lumber & Millwork 
Co., Western Manufacturing Co., West Toledo Lumber 
Co., H. C. Wason Lumber Co., Witker Manufacturing 
Co., Washburn Lumber Co. 


Cities Indicates Upturn in Building Situation 


Lumbermen Form Building Company 


LEWISTOWN, Mont., April 28—The Montana 
Lumber Co., the headquarters of which are in Lewis- 
town, operates a line of retail yards thruout the 
eastern part of Montana, marketing hardware and | 
implements as well as lumber. The officials of the 
company have been carefully studying the building 
situation as it develops in this section and have 
observed that there are a number of people in the 
different communities in which the company has 
yards who would like very much to own their own 
homes but who have not the money with which to 
build and who are not in a position to go to the 
banks. This section is still in the transition stage 
from a cattle country to a general farming coun- 
try; so there are many communities in which no 
building and loan associations have been formed. 
Outside building and loan conipanies find it difficult 
to take hold of building homes in many eastern 
Montana towns in a satisfactory manner, After 
talking the matter over carefully this spring three 
of the principal stockholders of the Montana Lum- 
ber Co. organized the Montana Home Building Co. 
This company is not one formed for profit but its 
plan is more vital in that community development 
is sought and a chance is to be given to those who 
want to own a home by paying for it on the instal- 
ment plan. As stated by Albert W. Gates, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Montana Home Building Co., 
the plan that it is offering to the people is as fol- 
lows: 


‘¢We will build for any reliable person on the 
following terms: 20 percent cash, 40 percent first 
mortgage, due in five years at 8 percent interest, 40 
percent in sixty monthly payments bearing straight 
8 percent. 

‘*In this way a person may build and pay out 
monthly very little more than he is paying in rent. 
This not only includes the house, but we will also 
furnish the lot, or if the person wishing to build 
already owns a lot, we will take its value as apply- 
ing on the 20 percent cash payment. You can 
readily see that there is no money in this for the 
Home Building Co. beyond a straight 8 percent 
interest and scarcely that, as there will, of course, 
be some expense in connection with operating the 
company. The stockholders of the Home Building 
Co. are also heavily interested in the Montana Lum- 
ber Co. and our profits will come from the increased 
sale of lumber and building materials, and not thru 
the building company. 


‘“We believe that the terms we are making are 
about the best that have ever been offered by any 
similar concern in the Northwest, and should be 
considerable help toward the building up of our 
community.’’ 


Figures Show Increasing Activity 


New York, N. Y., April 28.—The building cam- 
paign is developing and each week official figures 
show substantial gains over the corresponding week 
of last year. The ‘‘Own Your Home’’ campaign 
is being energetically pushed by lumbermen. There 
is some hesitation, however, on the part of many 
who would like to build but find little encourage- 
ment from loaning institutions, which show reluc- 
tance to make the usual percentage of loans based 
on existing values. At the same time, this senti- 
ment is being overcome, especially among larger 
operators, as is shown by last week’s figures. 
Manhattan there was a gain of $170,000 in new 
permits, in the Bronx $260,000, Brooklyn over 
$300,000, Queens $320,000 and Richmond $30,000. 

In the territory known as the metropolitan dis- 
trict and northern New Jersey new permits, ac- 
cording to the last available figures for the week 
of April 19, show a total of 290 in the building 
and engineering projects for which plans are in 
progress, representing an expenditure of $17,800,- 
000, being a gain of thirty-eight permits and $6,- 
300,000 in money value. 

The acute rental situation is being considered 
by the officials in New York City along several 
lines, the most prominent being the recommendation 
for an issue of special revenue bonds for the con- 
struction of municipally financed dwellings. In 
Brooklyn, as part of an industrial exposition this 
week, a large space is devoted to the building in- 
dustry, including a display of building materials 
and equipment covering a wide scope, which is of 
much interest for the prospective home builder. 

The substantial increases in building plans de- 
veloping each week are counted upon to bring about 
a change in sentiment on the part of banks from 
which building loans are obtained, so that they 
will feel assured that, so far as material prices are 
concerned, the market is completely stabilized. 
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HOME BUILDING CAMPAIGN 





MAKES PROGRESS 


Denver Lumber Retailers Offer Inducements for Early Building Start—Advertising, Backed by Organiza- 
tion, Stimulates Interest of Prospective Home Owners in Many Sections 


TO BUILD 250 HOUSES FOR NEGROES 


Kansas City, Mo., April 27.—As a result of 
conferences between committees representing the 
negroes and the city, a plan is being worked out 
which is expected to solve the negro housing prob- 
lem, which has become acute. R. A. Long is a 
member of the committee representing the city. A 
feature of the “Jan is the immediate erection in 
the negro district of 250 houses sufficiently preten- 
tious to meet the demands of the better class of 
negroes. There has been a considerable influx of 
prosperous negroes from the oil fields of Oklahoma 
who have gradually pushed into the white residence 
districts, engendering much friction. 


——_ 


RETAILERS REDUCE LUMBER PRICES 


DENVER, CoLo., April 28.—Energetic efforts are 
being put forth by the lumbermen of this city to 
stimulate building. A good-sized advertising fund 
is being raised, and about three weeks ago the Mc- 
Phee & McGinnity Co. took the initiative in start- 
ing a movement to get the lumber dealers to agree 
to a reduction in prices, sacrificing present profits 
to help restore activity. Speaking of the reasons 
that led up to taking this step, W. P. McPhee, 
president of the company, said: 


A very large demand exists here for homes, stores, 
offices and warehouses, but there was a general feeling 
among contractors and architects that building costs 
were too high and they accordingly generally advised 
people not to build. We induced the lumbermen to 
consider the advisability of waiving their profits on 
lumber for a time in order to encourage people by the 
knowledge that some reduction had been made, and as 
an inducement for all the other building lines to follow 
their example. 

We had our civic association call a general meeting 
of the building fraternity, to which were invited archi- 
tects, contractors and real estate men. As a result of 
that meeting a committee was appointed consisting of 
Harry W. Newcomb, president of the real estate 
exchange ; W. A. Marean, dean of the local architects, 
and Alexander Brown, a leading contractor. This 
committee has had the matter up with the several 
lines of business and reductions have been made, some 
of the dealers merely passing on the reduced prices 
made by the manufacturers, while others, like ourselves, 
have waived their profit as their contributions to the 
cause. 

We realize fully that reductions are not the greatest 
essential for the return of building activity, and we 
have looked at the matter in the light that building 
costs are perhaps from 30 to 35 percent higher than 
they were, and that the chief contributive causes are 
higher wages and increased freights. It is obvious that 
wages will not be reduced, and it seems agreeable to 
almost everyone that they should not be, our feeling 
being that continuance of the present scale spells pros- 
perity for the community. At present wages a man is 
able to live in a 5-room house instead of in a 1- or 
2-room apartment in a block. 

We can’t see how building costs can possibly recede 
more than 15 percent at the very most, and we are 
arguing that with the reductions we are getting now 
we are going to contribute more than half of that to 
the builder, who ought to be willing to take a chance 
on the other half, if for no other reason than to 
alleviate the social unrest and care for the returning 
soldier. 


The Hallack & Howard Lumber Co. also has been 
actively interested in promoting the movement to 
stimulate building. B. Coldren, treasurer of the 
company, says with regard to the reduction of 
prices: ‘‘We are confident that a great deal of 
good is going to be accomplished by this move.’’ 
Some of the lines other than lumber that have made 
reductions are common brick, plumbing, heating 
ete. 

Doubt as to whether the plan will accomplish 
the results hoped for is expressed by O. O. Russell, 
of O. O. Russell & Co., wholesalers, who says: ‘‘We 
concede to the other fellow the credit of having as 
much human nature in his makeup as we have, and 
we know that we would not make an investment 
or build an improvement on a falling market. In 
other words, an advancing market causes increased 
demand, while a falling market causes curtailed 
demand, Stabilization rather than reduction would 
be our remedy.’’ 

A fund of $15,000 is being raised by the real 
estate exchange for an ‘‘Own Your Home’’ cam- 
paign of publicity, 1624 percent of which amount 
will be contributed by the lumbermen. 








NAMES HOUSING COMMISSION MEMBERS 

Baton Rover, La., April 28.—Gov. Pleasant last 
Friday announced the appointment, of the Louisi- 
ana State Housing Commission created by act of 
the last General Assembly, selecting the following 
members: Moise Goldstein, representing the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects; W. R. Irby, Clearing 
House Association; Ira D. Sylvester, Board of 
Trade; C. 8. Fay, Association of Commerce; Rich- 
ard McCarthy, Contractors & Dealers’ Exchange; 
T. J. Greer and George W. Moore, representing the 
labor organizations; and A. V. Coco, representing 





the tuberculosis commission. Maj. Frank M. Kerr, 
chief of the State engineers; Dr. Oscar Dowling, 
president of the State board of health, and Gov. 
Pleasant are members ex officio. The function of 
the commission is to gather information and data 
regarding the construction of tenements, lodging 
houses, hotels, theaters, community recreation cen- 
ters, parks etc., and to investigate the housing needs 
of Louisiana wage earners. 





TO BUILD 100 HOMES AND HOTEL 


Huntineton, Inp., April 28.—The local com- 
mercial club and J. F. Bippus, millionaire light 
and fuel utility owner, of this city, have made an 
agreement whereby the club guarantees the imme- 
diate construction of 100 homes in Huntington and 
Mr. Bippus agrees to build a hotel of 100 rooms, 
provided he is able to secure the site now occupied 
by the county jail. It is estimated that more than 
100 new homes are urgently needed to provide for 
the city’s increased populaticn. 


CO-OPERATE TO BOOST BUILDING 

BELLINGHAM, Wasu., April 26.—The Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, the Corona Building Co., 
the Bellingham Bay Improvement Co. and a num- 
ber of realty men, wall paper and paint men and 
plumbers joined this week in a full-page advertise- 
ment in the American-Reveille, advising the people 
to build now. 








BRISK BUILDING SEASON ASSURED 

GranpD Rapips, Micu., April 28.—Building per- 
mits issued during April total about two and a half 
times as much as for the corresponding month last 
year, according to the statement of Lee H. Bierce, 
secretary of the local Association of Commerce. 
One new factory building is now under construction 
and work on two more will be begun at once. A 
bond issue of $1,500,000 for new school buildings 
has been authorized, and at least one-third of that 
amount will be expended this year. Another issue 
of $400,000 for a tuberculosis hospital has also 
been authorized. There is no labor surplus in 
Grand Rapids, and indications point to a labor 
shortage in the very near future. 





WILL ORGANIZE STATE-WIDE CAMPAIGNS 

New ORLEANS, La., April 28.—A eall for a mass 
meeting of the commercial and financial interests of 
Oklahoma, to be held at Oklahoma City May 9 and 
10, has been issued by L. R. Putman, manager of 
publicity and trade extension of the Southern Pine 
Association, and also district director of the in- 
formation and education service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, in connection with the nation-wide 
‘Own Your Home’’ movement. It is in the lat- 
ter capacity that this call is issued by Mr. Putman, 
and the meeting will have the sanction and active 
support of the Government. It is expected that a 
State organization of construction industries will 
be formed at the coming meeting, to include dealers 
in all classes of building materials, architects, con- 
tractors, homestead associations, bankers, public 
officials ete. J. KE. Marrs, of the Minnetonka Lum- 
ber Co., Oklahoma City, is a prime factor in this 
movement, and is in direct charge of the arrange- 
ments for the meeting. 

The district over which Mr, Putman has super- 
vision embraces seven States, and it is his purpose 
to organize home building campaigns in each of 
them, Oklahoma’s being the first to be organized. 





CAMPAIGN BOOSTS REALTY SALES 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 28.—The ‘‘Own Your 
Home’’ campaign, which had its official ending 
here last Saturday night is held responsible for a 
tremendous spurt in the transfer of property. Ap- 
parently the campaign has had no immediate effect 
on building in this city, but its effects are evident 
in the suburbs. The result here has been to clean 
up the available houses, which will have a later 
effect in the building operations. William W. 
Gamble, statistician of the Bureau of Building In- 
spection, estimates that permits issued this month 
will total 400 dwellings, compared with 140 in 
April of last year. One of the odd features of the 
building work of this month has been garages, and 
the number for which permits will be taken out 
will probably make a record. Permits for as many 
as thirty have been issued in a single day. 

During April there were 5,700 deeds recorded as 
against 3,700 for the same month last year. Sat- 
isfactions of mortgages are running ahead of new 
mortgages; some days more than 200 cancelations 
are made, and the total for March and April will 
be more than double the prewar average. 


BRISK BUILDING SEASON HAS BEGUN 

Toronto, OntT., April 26.—Statistics prepared 
by the city architect show that building activity 
is increasing daily. There is no question now 
about the outlook for the present year; in fact, the 
extent of the activity is a pleasant surprise to 
everybody. The figures, based on work actually 
in progress, show that Toronto is far in the lead 
of other parts of Canada in this respect and that 
its building program is fully one-third of the total 
for the whole of Canada. The cost of new build- 
ings in ‘‘oronto begun in March was $1,500,000, 
while for the whole of Canada the total was $3,014,- 
000. 

The Toronto Housing Commission has found 
that the provisions of the Housing Act, as passed 
by the Ontario legislature at its last session, are 
unpractical for this city, chiefly on account of the 
high cost of land as compared with that in rural 
districts. The Ontario Government has now given 
Toronto permission to separate itself from the 
Government scheme and work out one of its own. 
This means that Toronto will finance its own hous- 
ing scheme and that the $25,000,000 government 
grant for the general housing scheme will go alk 
the farther in the other parts of the Province. The 
city of Toronto has 1,800 suitable vacant proper- 
ties now on its hands and houses will be erected 
on these. The shortage of houses has become 
acute and the city intends to proceed vigorously 
with its plan for relieving the situation. 





ASSOCIATION BOOSTS HOME BUILDING 


KALispELL, Mont., April 28.—The Montana 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is making 
plans for a State advertising campaign, on a small 
scale to begin with, for the purpose of helping in 
the countrywide ‘‘ Build Now’’ campaign. 





WILL LAUNCH BIG HOUSING SCHEME 

WINNIPEG, MAN., April 28.—Winnipeg’s pro- 
posed housing scheme, whereby over $1,000,000 
worth of new homes will be erected in the city, 
will be launched immediately following the city 
council session of May 12, as a result of definite 
action taken by the civic housing committee last 
Thursday. 

Building Inspector E, H. Rodgers was directed to 
prepare plans and specifications at once for a 
standard frame dwelling with five rooms and mod- 
ern conveniences, to cost between $2,200 and $2,500. 
They will be referred to the council with the rec- 
ommendation that the city apply for $1,000,000 of 
the Federal housing appropriation. Each house 
will be 20 feet by 34 feet and will have three bed- 
rooms, a general living room and a kitchen. 

The committee will recommend to the council to- 
night that the city approve the general principle of 
the board of trade housing scheme and explain that 
the city has no legislative authority to guarantee 
bonds. The board suggests that a citizens’ home 
association be formed to assist in general recon- 
struction by erecting small dwellings or by making 
loans to individuals who desire to build for them- 
selves. The capital stock will be $500,000, raised 
by popular subscription. 

The Empire Sash & Door Co., of Winnipeg, has 
erected a sample of the houses which the Federal 
Government is constructing on the farms in west- 
ern Canada for returned soldiers. The Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association members are sup- 
plying the lumber and materials at cost. The 
sample house is erected in front of the Y. M. C. A. 
hut at the intersection of the principal streets in 
Winnipeg. 





BANKERS FAVOR LIBERAL LOAN POLICY 

MemeHis, TENN., April 28.—Local building op- 
erations during April will involve a total of $600,- 
000, considerably more than double the amount for 
the same period last year, according to Build- 
ing Commissioner Daniel C. Newton. Investment 
bankers are convinced that building materials, 
especially lumber, are not going to be any cheaper 
for several years and they are out in interviews ex- 
pressing themselves as strongly in favor of making 
liberal loans to those. who contemplate building. 
S. M. Williamson, of S. M. Williamson & Co., gave 
an illustration which he thought carried a strong 
argument in favor of the ‘‘Build Now’’ campaign, 
saying that he had a client who, altho the amount 
involved in building now as compared with several 
years ago showed an increase of 40 percent, could 
secure an increase of 60 percent in rental for the 
same property. 
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Community Organization “Irons Out” Many “Wrinkles” That Irritate 


To say that any community is without friction from one cause or another 
would be equivalent to saying that it was not populated with the ordinary 
run of human beings as we know them in this ‘‘ vale of tears.’’ All com- 
munities have difficulties of some kind, whether they have any organized 
agencies for removing them or not; but where there is no organized attempt 
to remove obstacles to harmony these difficulties persist until the people 
of the communities reach a hopeless state of mind in which they think the 
community difficulties are, like the poor, ‘‘always with us.’’ 

As a matter of fact, it is not the great number of difficulties that tends 
to disturb community harmony and obstruct community progress so much 
as it is the repeated irritation and antagonism produced by a few causes 
that make themselves manifest at frequent intervals. When a cause of 
difficulty or misunderstanding or friction, between merchants and farmers 
for example, is fundamental that cause will continue to operate indefinitely. 
There is no cure but the civic surgeon’s knife; and usually the knife can 
be wielded by the community itself only. Such a question as marketing, 
for example, will keep a community in a turmoil for decades, if there is no 
community attempt to remove the difficulty, whatever it may be. 

The truth of the foregoing observations is suggested by the experience 
of Kalispell, Mont., as reported in the Bee of that city. The Farm Bureau 
of the county held a meeting in the local high school building, attended 
largely by farmers, with a few business men present. A meeting of the 
officers and directors of the Chamber of Commerce also was held during 
the same week. During the afternoon preceding the latter meeting the 
president of the chamber and another member had a brief conversation on 
the subject of closer codperation between farmers and merchants, with the 
result that an invitation was extended to members of the Farm Bureau to 
attend the meeting of the officers and directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

In calling the meeting to order the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce said that members of the Farm Bureau were present ‘‘ pursuant to a 
proposed movement to cultivate a spirit of friendly codperation between 
the farmers and the business men.’’ Two representatives of the Farm 
Bureau responded to invitations to discuss conditions and suggest improve- 
ments in behalf of the public welfare. One speaker was very frank in out- 
lining conditions. He referred to a farmers’ meeting held at the fair 
grounds, at which ‘‘unofficially a certain gentleman savagely attacked the 
local business men and infused much belligerent politics into the meeting.’’ 
The meeting, the speaker said, was not a Farm Bureau meeting, but a 
‘‘booster’’ meeting for other purposes. 

In discussing the question of codperation and marketing the speaker 
drove straight to the mark. The local wheat price, he said, was $1.93, as 
compared with the Minneapolis price of $2.46, while the Yinnesota freight 
rate is ‘41 cents a bushel.’’ He said also that local bean growers could 
not find a home market for their beans, while Idaho beans are selling in 


1°* stores of Kalispell. He told also of a farmer who the week before had 
trivu to sell sixteen sacks of potatoes in Kalispell but could find no market. 
The Kalispell creamery, he said, complained that local merchants would 
not handle its product, and that even stockholders in the creamery sold 
their cream to other creameries. On this last question, the speaker 
explained, there was more to be said; that there were ‘‘ several sides to the 
local situation that should be investigated before judgment should be pro- 
nounced as to the real status of the creamery situation.’’ He thought all 
these matters could be adjusted if all interested parties got together and 
went over them carefully. 

The representative of the Farm Bureau was followed by a spokesman for 
a local buyer of farm produce. As to the price for beans, he said he had 
interviewed growers and tried to buy their beans; but they had asked 24%4 
cents a pound more than he could buy Idaho beans for delivered in Kalispell. 
Under the circumstances, he said, he could not pay this additional price 
without passing it on to the consumer. 

On the potato question the speaker struck at the root of the trouble by 
showing that in order to go into the general market potatoes must be 
standardized and graded, a fact the growers seem to have disregarded. 
He explained that two years ago this question was discussed at a Farm 
Bureau meeting and he bought and installed a grader such as is used in 
the Greeley (Colo.) potato district; but that now he is unable to buy 
potatoes from local growers to be run over that grader and a standard 
grade maintained. However, other merchants will buy the ungraded pota- 
toes and as a consequence his concern has gone out of the potato business, 

After further discussion and an explanation of the operation of the Farm 
Bureau a member of the Chamber of Commerce moved that the members 
of the chamber become members of the bureau, and the motion carried. 
One member of the chamber declared that he already had more than the 
value of the membership fee as a result of this meeting. 

Thruout the meeting the discussion was friendly and without passion, 
all being fully convinced that such discussion and codperation as are pro- 
posed are the only means of eliminating the causes of friction between the 
various interests of the community. The advantage of a conference of this 
kind is that it brings to the surface and into plain public view many ques- 
tions of vital community interest that otherwise would remain and be con- 
sidered of private concern only. The fact that local merchants will not 
handle butter made by a local creamery purchasing cream from milk pro- 
duced by the customers of these same merchants would appear to interest 
nearly everybody. Likewise, it would seem that if local merchants can 
buy beans produced at a distance more cheaply than from community pro- 
ducers something is wrong somewhere; and if local growers will not stand- 
ardize and grade their potatoes they need not complain if local dealers 
can not buy them for the general market. Yet by conference and discus- 
sion such problems can be solved. 








THE ESTABLISHING of a city university is under 
consideration in Portland, Ore., and Mayor Baker 
has appointed a committee of five Portland citizens 
to consider the feasibility of the project. The ap- 
pointment of the committee was the result of a 
resolution adopted by the city council at the sug- 
gestion of City Commissioner Perkins. The plan 
is to establish a university that shall constitute a 
link between the high schools and the colleges. 
Students would be given an opportunity to secure 
education at a minimum cost, at the same time 
being permitted to have employment in the city in 
order to meet the cost of their schooling. In con- 
nection with the proposal it is reported that the 
trustees of Reed College have proffered a yearly 
endowment of $50,000; it being understood that 
the additional funds for the university would be 
raised by a light tax levy. 

* * * 

In view of the frequently. expressed opinion that 
after the war ‘‘we shall live in a new world,’’ that 
we are threatened with numerous ‘‘isms’’ ete., it 
may not be amiss to quote from James Russell 
Lowell’s famous poem the following: 

‘New times demand new measures and new men 

The world advances and in time outgrows 

The laws that in our father’s time were best ; 

And, doubtless, after us some purer scheme 

Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 

Made wiser by the steady growth of truth. 

The time is ripe, and rotten-ripe, for change ; 

Then let it come; I have no dread of what 

Is called for by the instinct of mankind. 

Nor think I God’s world would fall apart 

ecause we tear a parchment more or less ; 

Truth is eternal, but her effluence, 

With endless change, is fitted to the hour; 

Her mirror is turned forward, to reflect 

The promise of the future, not the past. 

* * + 

THE PEOPLE of New London, Wis., have before 
them a project to improve Little Wolf River as a 
means of protecting the country from floods, and at 
the same time affording the basis for hydro-electric 
development and providing cheap power for local 
industries and farmers. A writer in the Press of 
that city admonishes readers to ‘‘be careful how 
they turn down the local project’’ in favor of a 
bigger concern, because the purchase of current 
from a distance would delay the development of 
the local river and put off the other benefits that 
would be derived by the community from such 
development. The writer calls attention to the 





Lessons of Experience 


During this war patriotic fervor, or it may 
be public sentiment, has induced many of us 
to perform a greater service in the public be- 
half than we had performed in all our lives 
previously. And this was not wholly due to 
the fact that we were altogether selfish and 
indifferent to the needs of our fellows; it was 
largely due to the habit that Americans as a 
class have of going about their affairs in their 
own ways, interfering little with their fellows 
and not interfered with by them. 

But somehow we all were made to feel at 
once that the winning of the war was every- 
body’s job; that each of us was responsible 
individually for the proper performance of a 
very definite and important task or tasks that 
were essential to the winning of the conflict. 
It was this conception of our individual rela- 
tion to the conflict that made the nation’s per- 
formance appear little short of a miracle to 
the world. The impossible was performed, 
because the people of the United States willed 
as a unit that it should be so performed. 

Not the least of the success of the war work 
was due to the fact that it was organized by 
communities, the basic units of civilization 
as well as of government. A very important 
question for every community to ask itself 
now is, Shall it lose or fail to profit by the 
lesson taught by the war? Community co- 
operation was recognized as indispensable to 
the success of the war; but the conduct of war 
Is not the only or even the best means of 
utilizing the forces of an organized com- 
munity. 

The benefits of organization demonstrated 
by war work and the personal acquaintances 
and habits of workirg together that the war 
activities brought about should be directed 
into community channels and devoted to the 
promoting of the public welfare generally. 
Understandings and sympathies among citi- 
zens of the communities should not be allowed 
to chill and die out thru disuse, and the in- 
terests of all should not suffer because of the 
selfish pursuit of the interests of each. After 
having done so much in behalf of humanity as 
a whole, the wisdom of doing a little for the 
community as a whole should be apparent to 
everybody; and with all the war organization 
and war experience available it should be very 
easy to do that little in every community. 








benefits in the way of employment for returning 
soldiers, trade during the construction of the 
dam and, in perpetuity tho in a smaller way, that 
would result from the community development. 

7 a * 


THE AGRICULTURAL agent of Webster County, 
Nebraska, in an appeal for community codperation 
in exterminating prairie dogs makes this declara- 
tion: ‘‘We are going to stay on the trail of the 
prairie dog until we rid Webster County of the 
last one.’’ Further the agent says: ‘‘We intend 
to carry on this work thru communities that have 
‘dogs.’ By getting all farmers having dogs in one 
community to help distribute the grain (poisoned) 
each farmer will pay for the amount used on his 
farm. It does no good for one farmer to get rid 
of his dogs unless all the farmers in the neighbor- 
hood will do the same.’’ In some sections of the 
northern Mississippi Valley the ground hog or 
woodchuck is becoming almost as much of a 
nuisance to farmers as is the prairie dog in the 
West; and to abate the ‘‘hog’’ nuisance the valley 
farmers likely will be able to profit by the experi- 
ence of their western friends. 

* aa ca 


Tue Giris’ Patriotic Service League and the 
Portage Park (Chicago) Community Center lately 
gave a very interesting and suggestive entertain- 
ment in the school auditorium. In addition to a 
miscellaneous program a patriotic play was given 
in which Uncle Sam, in an effort to discover ‘‘ The 
Real American Girl,’’? had every known type of 
girl brought before him, when he and the Goddess 
of Liberty after due deliberation would decide 
which was the ‘‘real’’ girl. The characters in the 
play were the following: Goddess of Liberty, Uncle 
Sam, Messenger Boy, Indian Girl, Puritan Girl, 
Colonial Girl, Girl of 1830, Civil War Girl, Fili- 
pino Girl, Porto Rico Girl, Hawaian Girl, Alaska 
Girl, Darkey Girl, Irish Girl, Scotch Girl, Italian 
Girl, Russian Girl, Scandinavian Girl, Dutch Girl, 
Shinese Girl, Western Girl, College Girl, Athletic 
Girl, Ordinary Girl. A committee of five representa- 
tive persons of the community was appointed by 
the players to judge of their work, and at the close 
of the play the judges decided that the ‘‘ Messenger 
Boy,’’ ‘‘The Girl of 1830,’’ and ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ 
ranked in the order named. The ‘‘Darkey’’ and 
‘¢Western’’ girls were rivals of Uncle Sam. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Introducing Live Examples of State Loyalty—Urban Contrasts From a Possibly Prejudiced 
Standpoint—Resources and Prospects of an Inherently Rich Region 


Texas used to be known as the land of longhorns; 
now it is becoming known as the land of bulls. 
That is, bulls on the future of the State. My fel- 
low pilgrim to the Texas convention is well ac- 
quainted in the Lone Star State and said he had 
never seen a Texan who was not a booster for his 
State and particularly for his town. He told of 
teasing an old chap in a small Texas town by mak- 
ing disparaging remarks about the present and 
probable future conditions of the place. He had 
to resort to careful tactics to prevent a fight. The 
old fellow at the first word slammed his hat on 
to the ground, pulled his sleeves up and prepared 
for battle. This defender of the honor of Texas 
had never been outside his own county, but he was 
ready with blood and brawn to convince any 
doubter that his State stood without peer in the 
fair galaxy of the Federal Union. In fact, he 
didn’t stop with that. He included all other coun- 
tries and climes. To him Texas was the jewel of 
the morning, the rose of paradise, the apotheosis 
of fat lands. Its plains were fairer than the 
Gardens of the Hesperides; its towns more won- 
derful than the storied cities of Araby; its men 
mightier than the mighty men of Gath; and its 
women lovelier than Grecian Helen, whose loveli- 
ness ‘‘launched a thousand ships and burned the 
topless towers of Ilium.’’ Not that he referred 
to these things. His talk ran more to the general 
effect that Texas was the best dang place in the 
world and he could lick any blanked blank son of 
a Dutchman who said it wasn’t. 

The old fellow isn’t alone in holding these senti- 
ments. I don’t know how many people there are 
in Texas, but there are that many sincere boosters; 
and this doesn’t count the number of boosters who 
are compelled to live outside the State. There are 
all kinds of boosting. There is the clammy kind of 
the real estate agent who finds it to his commercial 
interest to throw a fit about the climate and the 
crops even if he doesn’t believe a word of it. 
There is the boosting of the narrow gage man who 
believes his place is best because he has seen no 
other. And there is the boosting of the intelligent, 
informed and honest man who, having seen other 
places, still likes his own best. These and other 
kinds of boosting are to be met with everywhere. 
I truly believe, howéver, that there is more honest, 
well informed boosting in Texas than in almost 
any other parts of the country. 

People down here believe in their State with 
a faith that is splendid. They see what has al- 
ready been done and they see what the future must 
hold for them when more population and more 
capital come in. Oil is the most spectacular thing, 
for oil makes huge fortunes and makes them 
quickly, But oil is incidental. Had it never been 
discovered the State would still have been wealthy 
beyond the dreams of avarice; and while every- 
body who owns land has a more or less dormant 
hope that oil will be found in his holdings some 
time he goes ahead along lines that he knows will 
bring him prosperity, oil or no oil. With its great 
size comes diversity of climate; and this means a 
wide range of agricultural products. In the range 
country there are counties each as large as Euro- 
pean empires, with only a score or two of voters. 
There is land, I’m told, where onions and such 
stuff are grown that is worth $1,000 an acre. 
There are huge sections not yet served by rail- 
roads, and there are cities as fine looking as one 
could find anywhere in our country. 

Texas is still in process of construction. It has 
made many fortunes already and will make many 
more. No wonder its people have faith in it. No 
wonder it is a land of honest boosters. The spirit 
of progress, of intelligent building, is in the air; 
and he must be a case-hardened cynic who can 
long be unaffected by it. 


Contrasts in Urban Life 


There is Houston. I’ve never been in this city 
before except once or twice to change trains, but 
even before I arrived this time I was more than 
half converted to its charms. I was about to call 
it the Chicago of the Southwest, but Houston is 
strong enough and distinctive enough not to be 
compared with any other city. And then I’ve just 
come from Chicago and I like Houston too well 
to compare it with the Windy City. 

Up in the big Illinois town, known the country 
over for its stock yards and the mail order houses, 
Jim Dandy starts out for his afternoon stroll on 
the boulevard. He is serubbed as pink as a sea 
shell—when he starts. He is wearing one of his 
famous shirts, and it is immaculate—when he 








starts. He has a poppy in his buttonhole, a monocle 
in his eye and a bamboo stick in his hand. He is 
an airy, jaunty figure. The first old acquaintance 
he meets is a breath of air that has already been 
breathed by a soft-coal-burning furnace; and while 
it is airy it is not as clean as Jim was when he 
started. He next encounters a skidding taxi and a 
puddle of water. He meets up with traffic jams, 
noise, dirt, politics, cold, heat, street flushing carts, 
mounted cops, taxi bandits, check room bandits, 
howling newsboys, rotten transportation service, 
wind, rain, snow, hail, dirt and still more dirt. 
When poor Jim starts home his dainty shirt is 
streaked with lake water, soot and stock-yard sou- 
venirs. He has a politician in his buttonhole, a 
cinder in his eye and no money in his pocket. He 
is a gratifying sight to the cleaner and presser 
and to the laundry man; but he is a sight of horror 
to himself and of apprehension to his family, and 
he wonders why the billthompson anybody stays 
in Chicago. With self determination in complete 
operation he is convinced that Chicago would soon 
dwindle to a village whose ruins: would be explored 
by hardy South Sea Islanders in a vain search 
for evidences of a former civilization. 

No, we have no notion of comparing Houston 
with Chicago. In fact, we are strongly tempted 
to move to Houston if we can get a job; for down 

















“The old fellow slammed his hat on to the ground” 


here—whisper it softly to other impoverished ink- 
slingers—a man can wear a collar for two or three 
days and it still looks as fair as a lily. I defy 
any man to walk from the corner of Dearborn and 
Van Buren to the city post office in Chicago with- 
out getting his collar streaked with four and 
twenty kinds of dirt. In fact, Chicago is doing 
much to promote the rubber collar industry. 


A Typical Texan Enthusiast 


When I spoke of my admiration for Houston 
to Frank W. Murphy, vice president of the Farrar 
Lumber Co., he nodded comprehendingly. Maybe 
he, too, has lived in Chicago at some time in his 
career. He is a big, friendly fellow and holds 
down the office of a big, handsome lumber yard 
a little way out from the center of the city. 

‘“We feel,’? Mr. Murphy remarked, ‘‘that the 
South deserves one real city. We haven’t got it 
yet, tho we have some nice towns. But for a regu- 
lar city it hasn’t grown up as yet. You people up 
North have built Chicago, and of course it’s a 
remarkable place. We people here in Houston 
think that maybe it’ll be given to us to build the 
big city of the South. There are some things in 
our favor, to begin with, such as location and cli- 
mate and natural resources. Maybe the people 
up North don’t know it, but we have deep water 
here in Houston. We are an inland seaport. The 
channel will be improved, will be made wider and 
deeper, but we’ve already brought one boat up to 
our docks that drew 26 feet and 6 inches of water. 
In some places the channel is sixty feet deep, and 
improving it will not be such a very hard job. As 
a seaport look what a territory we draw on. All 
this great agricultural section to the north and 
northwest is nearer to us than to any other port. 
The United States with its new merchant fleet 
and with its knowledge of the importance and util- 
ity and cheapness of water haulage will take more 





interest in shipping. As soon as water rates reach 
a normal level again we can expect that people, 
especially those with a heavy, bulky kind of mer- 
chandise like cotton and grain, will be shipping 
thru the port of Houston again. This one thing is 
enough to make an important city. 

‘“Then there is oil. sf you were to name all the 
big oil concerns centering in Houston you’d have a 
long list and a huge volume of production. One 
man began out here a few years ago with limited 
capital. He produced a poor quality of gasoline 
and hauled it to town in trucks. But he held on, 
and now he has a concern capitalized at $40,000,- 
000. This is more or less typical of the develop- 
ment of the oil business. 


Agricultural and Town Development 


‘‘This is a great agricultural center, too, and 
in this line our development has but just begun. 
East Texas land until recently could be beught 
for a few dollars an acre. Agriculture will always 
be of great importance in every part of Texas, 
and when it reaches full size it will add enormously 
to the annual income of the State and to the size 
and importance of Houston. We’ve been making 
some efforts in an organized way to better our 
agriculture. The Chamber of Commerce, for in- 
stance, has made a good start at the introduction 
of pure-bred stock, cattle and hogs, by means of 
calf and pig clubs. It has put on a campaign of 
education to popularize the silo. The old Texas 
cattleman would have been puzzled and probably 
grieved by this silo idea, for it was his policy to 
run his cattle thru the winter any way they could 
get thru; and if a few hundred starved to death it 
wasn’t much of a loss, anyway. With a herd of 
thousands the idea of trying to feed them was in- 
conceivable. But that was in the old range days. 
They are gone in our part of the State and are 
going in other parts. 

‘*T want you to see Main Street tonight. No- 
tice the crowds and how well dressed the people 
are. They have money. Wages have been high, 
and prosperity is widely diffused. There are some 
big fortunes here, and not all of them have been 
made in oil, but the wealth is pretty well scattered 
out among all the people. This, of course, is a 
good deal better than a few huge fortunes and 
general poverty. Notice the picture shows tonight. 
That’ll be a straw indicating how the wind is 
blowing. There are a good many of these theaters 
and every one will be packed five times or more dur- 
ing the afternoon and evening. The negroes have 
money, too. Sometimes on a Saturday evening 
I go to market with my wife. There I’ve seen @ 
negro woman buy a ham cured up in Chicago and 
shipped down here. She would pay $4 or so for it 
and would peel a $20 bill off a roll in making pay- 
ment. ‘The colored people are making lots of 
money. 

‘Tf the lumbermen down here can’t sell some 
lumber with all this wealth floating around there’s 
something wrong with them. Somebody ought to 
put them out of business.’’ 


The Problem of House Scarcity 


At the convention I learned that scores of cities 
and towns in Texas are putting on building cam- 
paigns in som~ form or other. Sometimes it is 
just a matter of extra advertising, sometimes it is 
a completely organized drive. But building is 
getting a whale of attention down this way. That 
seemed an agreeable thing, to me, but I didn’t just 
understand it. Since coming down here I’m told 
that the shortage of houses all over the South is 
getting serious. In many ¢ities and towns people 
are living at the hotels for the sole reason that they 
are not able to get houses in which to live. Stand- 
ing in the lobby of the Rice Hotel, one of the 
finest hotels in the country, by the way, I was 
introduced to a man who lives in Atlanta. He 
works for a big concern that sends men all over 
the country, and since he is liable to assignment to 
other territory on short notice he has always rented 
a house instead of owning one. Not long ago his 
landlord told him to move as the house was going 
to be sold. He and his wife searched the city for 
a suitable house for rent, but without success. 
Finally in desperation he bought a bungalow at 
an advance of $1,000 over the price paid by the 
former owner. The house suits him all right, but 
the advance in price and the total lack of suitable 
houses for rent tell their own story. : - 

As nearly as I can tell after my short investi- 
gation the Southwest is deeply interested in the 
building campaign, but not primarily as a means of 
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furnishing work to soldiers nor of helping the 
United States thru the transition period, tho the 
people are interested in these things; they are 
interested in it primarily as a means for getting 
them places to live. This part of the country is 
growing rapidly. The oil developments bring in 
great crowds of people. The farm lands are being 
divided up rapidly and each farm needs more 
building. During the war normal building was cut 
off. Replacement, normal growth and abnormal 
growth are all having a similar effect on the hous- 
ing situation. The country needs buildings. There 
is the feeling down here among prospective build- 
ers, just as there is in other parts of the country, 
that building materials are high and it may be well 
to wait. This is what makes the advertising cam- 
paigns important and necessary. But if this feel- 
ing that prices may be lower later succeeds in 
stopping much building I shall be surprised. The 
new structures are needed so badly they will sell 
themselves, or I am much mistaken. 


A Lumber Yard de Luxe 


Up in the center of the city—in fact under the 
shadow of skyscrapers—is a lumber yard. I believe 
this is the place commonly called the ‘‘ Million Dol- 
lar Lumber Yard.’’ I could be convinced easily 
that it sits on a million dollars’ worth of real 
estate. The place belongs to the Jesse H. Jones 
Lumber Co. and is managed by Herman Hale. 
Mr. Jones by good luck or by commendable fore- 
sight got hold of this generous parcel of ground 
before the city was as big as it is now. Myself, I 
should ‘‘admire’’ to have the sum representing the 
increase in value of the land during the time the 
lumber yard has been squatting on it. It leaves one 
much in doubt if the central location of the yard 
would be worth the investment in such high priced 
real estate; but since Mr. Jones got it in the old 
days before it got its present value he should 
worry. No doubt the central location is worth 
much money to the yard and makes a good many 
sales. 

Mr. Hale was sitting in his elegant mahogany 
office on the second floor of the office building. 
When I asked him about the building prospects 
he said at once they were good. 

‘Building will be good this year,’’ he said. 
“‘Tt will be better next year, and over a period 
of five years it probably will be enormous. Every- 
thing points that way, especially the development 
of natural resources. Take the matter of farming 
land. I’m interested in that, for I’ve bought a 
block of 7,000 acres recently that already I’ve been 
offered two and a half times as much for as I 
paid. Nobody knows the opportunities down here. 
Certainly eastern capital doesn’t. It is hunting 
for investments in China and South America and 
heaven knows where, while all the time down here 
inside the United States, free from danger of in- 
ternational complications and revolutions and all 
that stuff, lies the opportunity for making mil- 
lions. ’? 

Non-Texas readers of the Realm will think we 
have given this rectangle to promotion purposes 
and will be asking how much we are getting on the 
side for putting this stuff over. We assure them 
that we are getting nothing except the pleasure of 
the trip. We haven’t been debauched even to the 
extent of a bottle of bevo. But anybody who tried 
to write about business in the Southwest without 
taking account of the boosting spirit that a person 
runs into whenever he tries to talk to a business 
man would be leaving Hamlet out of Hamlet. It is 
the best possible commentary on the probable fu- 
ture of the lumber business. In a city the size of 
Houston when every person with whom you talk is 
a bull it doesn’t take especially keen eyesight to 
see that there will be confidence enough to make 
building a certainty. 

















“It is hunting for investments in China” 


West Texas Building and Crops 


Thomas W. Blake, who is general sales agent for 
the South Texas Lumber Co. and, I believe, is also 
interested in several associated companies, men- 
tioned the fact that hotels are full as an indication 
that something would have to be done in the build- 
ing way. 

‘“You can never tell what the American people 
or the building business will do,’’ he said, ‘‘ but 
everything looks entirely favorable. With hotels 
filled with people who would rather be in homes 
of their own and the traveling public begging in 
vain for hotel accommodations it is an easy guess 
that some houses and apartments will be built 
this summer. Houston expects to build a good 
many houses this summer and it has some big 
projects on. A skyscraper covering a ground space 
100 feet square is going to be built near the Rice 
Hotel. 

‘*We’ve been making a little money on retailing, 
but I can’t say the same of manufacturing. The 
sawmill men are having their troubles. The Gov- 
ernment seems to know this. If the Government 
agents had taken our sawmill records as standard 
they’d have ordered the lumber manufacturers to 
raise prices. We’re getting a little discouraged 
over the making of lumber, and if some fellow 
would come along with some money he’d be apt to 
find some good logging operations on his hands. 

‘‘West Texas seems to be coming along splen- 
didly this year with the finest kind of crop pros- 
pects. The oil boom has brought a world of people 
to west Texas recently and they’ve been seeing it 
under favorable circumstances, There was a time 
not so long ago when a stranger wouldn’t have 
sared for the looks of that country; but it seems 
as tho when the time comes that a section of coun- 
try ought to be farmed the good Lord sees to it 
somehow that there’s enough water to raise crops. 
Look at Kansas and Colorado. Not such a long 
time ago a man who went thru western Kansas in 
summer thought he had struck the last word in 
deserts. The place was awful to look at. But now 
if he were to go thru western Kansas in wheat 
harvest he wouldn’t find it hard to look at. He 
would see one of the wealthy agricultural sections 
of the world. The same thing seems to be taking 
place in western Texas,’’ 

Manufacturers are important in this town and 
will continue to become more and more important, 
both on account of shipping connections and on 
account of the city’s being such a good railroad 
center. Products to the value of perhaps $50,000,- 
000 are manufactured here every year. Cotton to 
the extent of two and a half million bales is han- 
dled here in a year. A world of rice is raised in 
this part of the State. Cotton compresses, oil and 
rice mills and pipe lines to the big fields are im- 
portant parts of the city’s commercial apparatus. 

Thomas C. Spencer, of the MeMurray Lumber 
Co., told me of the efforts of the Chamber of Com- 
merce to promote the raising of better stock and 
to spread the gospel of the silo. Several other 
lumbermen were away from their offices when I 
called; among them being Robert W. Jenkins, of 
the H. D. Taylor Lumber Co., and J. M. MeGrana- 
han, of the Burton Lumber Co. It was impossible 
to call on all the lumbermen, so I simply picked 
out a few by guess. If there is any rational way 
of picking a few men out of a bunch of good fel- 
lows when you can see only a few I’ve never found 
it out. 

Houses in the Knock-down 


Before I get too far away from the Texas con- 
vention I want to mention KK. A. Laughlin’s enter- 
lock house which he had built out on the hotel 
grounds as an illustration of his speech. Mr. 
Laughlin’s project has been mentioned in these 
columns before. It is a retailer’s proposition. Ill 
not be accused of writing advertisements when I 
say that at present Mr. Laughlin has so many 
orders ahead he is not soliciting any business. It 
occurred to him some time ago that few improve- 
ments had been made in the technique of house 
building for some thousands of years. It was still 
the old cut and fit proposition with the work done 
on the ground. He wondered if some principle 
could be worked out that would fit any house in 
the preparation of the framing lumber, the siding 
and certain other items. So he did work out such 
principles and ean cut framing lumber and the like 
with special machines in his mill so that a wide 
variety of houses can be built from standard stock 
stuff. This is not at all like the ready-cut house 
of the mail order men. Their lumber is still largely 
the old cut and fit stuff, with each stick fitted for 
a single place. The little building erected on the 
Galvez grounds was put up by a single carpenter 
with no tools but hammer and nails. The carpenter 
had never seen enterlock until he began working 
on the building. 

Mr. Laughlin told me that he had sold a large 
number of houses to be built in Cuba. The pur- 
chasers rather wanted the lumber cut over there 
to give work to native labor, and so on. Mr. 
Laughlin thought he might send a couple of his 
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“Built a number of garages by using doors” 


special machines over, but first he shipped a couple 
of houses cut in his own Port Arthur factory just 
to get something going. It was discovered that the 
saving in freight by means of elimination of waste 
was more than the cost of cutting; in fact, it was 
several times more. That ended the matter. The 
rest of the order was cut in Port Arthur. 

This saving in freight is something worth think- 
ing about. To illustrate, Mr. Laughlin said he 
could get a door delivered in his yard made on the 
Pacific coast and all finished up without flaw for 
much less money than he could buy the necessary 
amount of lumber out of which to make the door, 
to say nothing of the labor of making it. This 
is so much of a saving that he has built a number 
of garages and similar buildings by using doore 
to make the side walls. It is cheaper, and with 
care in planning the building it ean be made pleas 
ing in appearance. 

It seems that the time is ripe for some such 
development. The ready-cut house people had a 
glimmering of the idea, but it was only a glim- 
mering. The trade is ready for conservation of this 
kind, and it is our guess that Mr. Laughlin’s idea 
of a development of it will be the starting point 
for a radical reform in the matter of house build- 
ing. It is worth a careful and a prompt investiga- 
tion. Mr. Laughlin is hoping and expecting to 
market his stuff thru regular retail channels. It 
is essentially a retailing matter. But we suspect 
that if retailers don’t show a proper interest in 
it Mr. Laughlin will get it on to the market any- 
way. 

Enterlock appears to be a good ally and a bad 
enemy. Common caution would suggest a good 
deal of careful thought before it was passed up. 
Retailing is still on trial, spite of the fact that 
we say we have demonstrated our necessity to 
the public. If we are found wanting we’ll not be 
put out by statute law, but we will be put out by 
natural business law. The trade that was ours 
will be ours no longer. The Realm isn’t an alarm- 
ist organ, nor does it plug for everything that is 
new just because it is new, but retailers have let 
their foot slip a few times in the past. They lost 
out on the silo, and that was a rather serious 
thing. If they lose out on this idea and it then 
sweeps the building world, where will they be? 





WEATHER REPORTS HELP BUSINESS 


KALISPELL, Mont., April 26.—Cheerful and en 
couraging news is always good advertising and @ 
scheme that will put the people of a whole State in 
an optimistic frame of mind should be of great in- 
terest to retailers, because the expectation of good 
crops and prosperity has always had a stimulating 
effect on the volume of the retailer’s business. 
People have a habit of remembering the bringer of 
such good news when they start figuring on building. 

Thousands of postal cards have been sent out by 
the Eureka Lumber Co., Eureka, Mont., giving a 
summary of monthly and annual rainfall for the 
last twenty-nine years and as they offer convincin 
proof that the State has ahead of it a number o 
very good seasons they have done much to stabilize 
the market. The figures show that every dry spell 
has been followed by a number of excellent crop 
years and that as 1917 and 1918 were very dry 
years in northern Montana the State may look for 
good weather and prosperity. The cards have 
proved so popular that they have had to be re 
issued several times. 

BA BBL LLLP 

THe CANADIAN Government has shipped half a 
ton of conifer seed, principally that of Douglas fir 
and sitka spruce, for use in reforestation in Seot- 
land. The cones were gathered in British Colum 
bia. 
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How the Dealer May Profit Thru 


Standardized Ready-to-Use Lumber’ 


Standardized machine cut, ready-to-use building 
lumber reduces building cost, saves waste of labor 
and material. 

The world war brought about an economic condi- 
tion in supply and demand that caused wages to 
advance and increased the costs of necessities, with 
the result that we are not ready or willing to accom- 
modate ourselves to the increased costs and new 
conditions prevailing. There is an atmosphere of 
uncertainty in the public mind; the building public 
is disposed to wait and postpone building, expecting 
wages and materials to decline to pre-war prices. 
The high cost of waiting is a factor that is being 
overlooked. We can wait too long and do more 
harm than good. 

High wages and prices of necessities are not a 
condition local to the United States; it is a world- 
wide condition; therefore I am of the opinion that 
nothing short of a business and money pgmic in the 
United States will ever bring us back fo pre-war 
prices and wages. Labor may be getting high 
wages; material may cost more than in years past, 
but that is not equivalent to saying that wages and 
material costs are prohibitive. 


Present and Prospective Labor Inefficiency 


The panacea does not mean lower wages or lower 
prices for material. The panacea is in the realm of 
efficiency—more loyal, intelligent work and the use 
of machinery to offset labor costs. Relatively, the 
wages we are paying for labor are not high, but 
the measure of labor we are receiving for wages 
is too low. Our man power in the labor of pro- 
ducing necessities costs too much. Labor, today, 
does not produce 50 percent of normal. We are 
not training our labor to work intelligently; we 
have no fixed principles in training our young men 
and women in the trades. Like Topsy, they just 
grow up, and drift into different occupations. The 
trade unions blindly discourage apprentices and 
limit the quantity of each day’s work far below the 
capacity of the ordinary worker. 

In my home town, an industrial town of approxi- 
mately 25,000 people, not over two dozen young men 
have served apprenticeships in a period of twenty 
years. This is a deplorable countrywide situation 
and is the basic trouble with our labor costs. 

My own labor costs have increased within twenty 
years over 400 percent, mainly on account of ineffi- 
cient labor. The purblind business men and loyal 
citizens must awaken to this changed economic 
condition; otherwise the wonderful work of our 
soldier boys abroad will be in vain. 

The entire world is “in the hole’ because of this 
blind waste. What is needed, and needed at once, 
to put the world on its feet is ard work, and more 
intelligent work. If every loyal American worker, 
both men and women, would deliberately determine 
to increase the labor output at least 10 percent the 
tide of business would be turned, and continued 
prosperity assured. Building would resume and 
costs would approximate pre-war prices. 


The Waste of Manpower 


It is a serious mistake of the labor unions to 
maintain a superstition that there is a limited 
amount of work in the world. Production feeds on 
production. If all the builders are busy, at full time 
and full wages, they, in turn, make work and full 
wages for the baker, the butcher, the grocer, or the 
woodworkers, metalworkers and everyone else de- 
pendent on the builders. Work, and more intelligent 
work, and not restriction, is the urgent need. We 
are known as a wasteful people, not alone in our 
waste of food but also in our waste of manpower. 
We are a nation of misfits, round pegs in square 
holes; too many of us are unfitted, either in tempera- 
ment or training, for the work we are doing. 

It is an expensive waste of manpower to have 
chemists who should be builders, builders who should 
be merchants, merchants who should be architects, 
architects who should be metalworkers, metalwork- 
ers who should be carpenters, carpenters who 
should be doctors ete. If commonsense early train- 
ing could replace this costly superficial, economic 
condition the increased efficiency of manpower 
would lower the building costs and make better 
industrial conditions. Business would know where 
it was “‘at’’; at least, it would not be continually 
disturbed with uncertainty. 


Costly Conservatism 

We are blindly trying to put over cherished ideals 
that do not blend with changed conditions. Any 
policy we try to put over, that ignores fundamental 
principles, can not succeed. It is too much like one 
trying to lift himself with his boot straps. 

The tyranny of custom is a severe handicap in 
dealing with new conditions. Times like these 
demand men who can respect precedent and tradi- 
tion, but not in the narrow way that keeps the 
business mind in a turmoil. New ideas should 
neither fascinate nor terrify the mind. We should 
strive to be tolerant and accommodate ourselves to 
new conditions; we should make the best of it. 
We should insist on, and maintain, a constructive 
rather than a destructive attitude. 

In the realm of building homes, barns, churches, 
garages etc. from lumber there is a wonderful field 
for reducing costs. We are literally building houses 
today with the same wasteful cut and fit, hand-saw 

* Paper read before the Lumbermen’s Associatlon 
cf Texas at Galveston, April 9, 1919. 


[By E. A. Laughlin, of Port Arthur, Tex.] 


methods that prevailed when the Carpenter’s Son, 
the Prince of Peace, was born, two thousand years 
ago. Building costs are relatively high, not because 
wages are high or material is high, as the public 
mind believes; building costs are high because of 
waste—waste of manpower and material, from the 
log to the finished house. 

Every manufacturer of lumber, every builder of 
houses, knows the waste of time and material thru 
labor inefficiency is startling. The average worker 
today is at least 50 percent inefficient, mainly be- 
cause of a superstition that reduced production per 
man increases the demand for more workers, This 
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Who Offers Practical Conservation in Building 


labor situation, coupled with the present wasteful 
methods of producing and marketing building lum- 
ber, must be changed. 
A Startling Arraignment of Waste 

Over 60 percent of the tree is wasted in producing 
lumber, as follows: In the stump 7 percent; saw- 
dust and shavings, 18 percent; limbs and tops, 5 
percent; damaged, 9 percent. These, together with 
the waste developed at the building site, on which 
freights, drayage and labor have accrued, will 
increase the waste from the tree to the finished 
house to at least 75 percent of the material. Adding 
to this a labor inefficiency of 50 percent, in the 
production of the material and the construction of 
the house, should make it obvious that waste is 
the basic cause of high costs of building today. We 
use 50,000,000,000 feet of lumber each year for build- 














FRAMING MODEL OF “ENTERLOCK” STANDARD- 
IZED READY-TO-USE LUMBER 


ing purposes and cut 125,000,000,000 feet of timber 
to produce it. 

No other large industry could exist and thrive with 
such a dreadful waste. We are convinced that the 
lumber manufacturer has not been getting the values 
out of his timber that he should. Instead of trying 
to see how quickly he can cut his timber and how 
much lumber he can manufacture in ten hours, ora 
week, or a month, he should go into the refinement 
of manufacture and get greater values and monetary 
returns out of his timber holdings, It is possible to 
buy iron ore for a few dollars a ton, and with a 
minor refinement it is made into structural steel 
worth $50 a ton; and with a major refinement the 
same ore produces high grade watch springs which 
will approximate $25,000 a ton, It is in this refine- 
ment of manufacture that the real profit and wealth- 
producing factor exists. 


If this is true in the realm of steel, it should be 
all the more applicable in the realm of lumber, 
Lumber is a more responsive and flexible material 
than steel and can be more readily worked and 
shaped by hand and machinery. 


Suggesting a Practical Machine-Made Home 

With this in mind, we have always had a belief 
that somewhere, or somehow, there would develop 
a method of producing the ideal horfe or dwelling 
from lumber in a machine-made, finished form, 
accurately cut to fit, ready to use; a method that 
would eliminate the waste at the sawmills, where 
the lumber could be produced from the log to the 
finished product for the specific purpose of building 
houses, therby conserving material, labor, freights 
and the wasteful handsaw methods of inefficient 
labor at the building sites. 

This belief, together with our early training in 
architectural and structural engineering and twenty 
years of lumber experience, has given me the basis 
to work out a fixed principle in wood frame house 
construction that is typical of regular house con- 
struction and does not conflict with architectural 
and building practice. This simple, fixed principle 
of construction permits of the wholesale production, 
by special machinery, at the sawmills, at a minimum 
of waste and cost, of a standardized, ready cut, 
ready to use building lumber; cut to multiple lengths 
from regular yard stock, such as is manufactured 
by all sawmills, and sold by retail lumber merchants 
everywhere. This is a refinement of lumber manu- 
facture that will materially reduce the cost of 
building construction. It will fit any house or purse. 
An arm, hammer and nails will do the work. We 
have produced millions of feet for Government and 
private contracts and we positively know it will save 
money for the consumer and make a larger profit 
per thousand for the dealer than common long 
lengths of lumber. 


Making the Ready-Cut Lumber 


Please do not confuse this standardized, machine- 
cut, ready to use building lumber with the much 
advertised standardized houses, ready-cut houses, 
portable houses and_ sectional houses. This is 
primarily a standardized, machine-cut, ready to use 
building lumber, manufactured at the sawmills and 
marketed thru the retail lumber yards thruout the 
country. We confine ourselves to the remanufacture 
and cutting to standardized, ready to use lengths the 
sills, joists, plates, studs, ceiling joists, rafters, 
braces, bridging, sheeting boards, siding, flooring, 
ceiling, shiplap, roof sheeting etc. The porches, bay 
windows, dormers ete. we treat as accessories, on 
account of the varied sizes, shapes and designs due 
to local architectural ideas. The amount of lumber 
required in such accessories being nominal, we 
recommend that it is as cheap to cut such lumber 
at the building sites, 

We do not furnish sash and doors, millwork, 
shingles, nails, paint or such accessories, for the 
reason that such material is now carried in all well 
stocked retail lumber yards. Our product is solely 
a building lumber, cut to ready-to-use lengths at 
the sawmills by special machinery, takes the same 
rate as regular long lengths of lumber, can be 
shipped in the same car with regular lumber, at the 
same rate. This enables us to market our product 
at the minimum transportation rates; in fact, 
cheaper than regular lumber, for the reason that 
all the waste has been eliminated and the weights 
reduced to a minimum. 

Confining ourselves to the production of ready-cut 
lumber, we avoid all the confusion that the much 
advertised ready cut house is heir to. The problem 
of taking care of such a mixed shipment as lumber, 
shingles, lath, paint, wall paper, nails, hardware, 
sash and doors, moldings and a hundred and one 
other items that the ready-cut house people adver- 
tise does not bother us, the dealers, or the consum- 
ers who use our material. We have reduced the 
multiplicity of parts to a minimum and, where 
possible, made the parts interchangeable, to sim- 
plify quantity production and the storing of the 
stock by retail lumber merchants and the use of the 
material in actual building construction. 

This ready cut, ready to use, yard stock can be 
used in thousands of designs and sizes of houses 
of varying costs. You simply design the houses to 
fit the standardized cut to multiple lengths, ready 
to use building lumber. 


The Important Lock Joint 


It should be obvious that this simple method will 
result in a great saving when compared to designing 
the house, first, and cutting perfectly good long 
lengths of lumber into miscellaneous short lengths 
by high priced labor and wasteful hand-saw 
methods. The unique and distinctive lock joint 
used to connect the sills and joists, the plates, 
studding and other parts of the framing develops 
a very strong, self-centering construction that 
makes possible the fabrication and construction of 
building from this lumber with ordinary labor. 
This lock joint construction in the framework saves 
about 66% percent of the nails and necessarily the 
labor to drive these nails. 

A study of this lock joint will show that it is a 
practical, machine-made application of the hand- 
made mortise and tenon methods of the old time 
master builders who built for strength. High cost 
labor and lack of skilled mechanics make it too 
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costly to do such high class work by hand. We 
do this work by machinery, many times cheaper 
than a carpenter can lay out the plates and sills 
with a pencil and square. Our work is absolutely 
accurate and will not vary a 1/64 part of an inch, 
while carpenters frequently make a mistake of 
inches in laying out their work. This unique dove- 
tail mortise and tenon assures accuracy of the 
spacing of the studs and joists and makes a strong, 
stormproof construction. Spacing is either 16 
inches or 24 inches as local conditions demand. We 
can also furnish 12-inch spacing if desired. 

Distribution and Application of the “‘Enterlock”’ 

This enterlock lumber solves the retail lumber 
merchant’s problem of reducing building costs. 

If Henry Ford can reduce costs by standardization 
and quantity production of a luxury and market 
350,000 automobiles in a year, the same principle, 
when applied to the production of a standardized, 
machine-cut, ready to use building lumber, will 
reduce costs and bring about a revival of home 
building—a necessity. 

This enterlock, ready cut, ready to use building 
lumber will be distributed and marketed thru the 
retail lumber merchants. It can be retailed by 
the lineal foot; for instance, 1x4 flooring selling for 
$40 a thousand board measure in enterlock will be 
$13.33 a thousand lineal feet. This being a new 
material and ready to use makes it possible to sell 
on a lot unit or lineal foot basis. 

I have always believed that pricing of lumber by 
the unit of 1,000 feet board measure was a custom 
that should be abandoned. Every other line of 
business quotes prices on the lowest possible price 
unit. Why not lumber? 

Enterlock, ready-cut lumber can also be priced to 
complete the house. There is no need to price enter- 
lock by the thousand feet board measure. There is 
absolutely no question but what this material will 
prove a profitable feature of the retail lumber busi- 
ness. 

A Measure of Practical Conservation 


The handwriting on the wall in the realm of 
lumber and building plainly tells us that this 
standardized, machine-cut, ready to use building 
lumber is here to stay. The labor costs of today, 
the lack of trained mechanics, the rapidly diminish- 
ing supply of timber, the great drive that is being 
made in the “Own a Home” campaign, all demand 
a conservation of waste, and this material meets 
these demands. It is 100 percent efficient. It has 
101 talking points, compared to regular common 
lengths of lumber. It will bring the lumber business 


out of a pickle—and save 57 varieties of complaint. ° 


You may not have reached this conclusion. How- 
ever, if nothing else will awaken the lumber dealer, 
such advertisements as this will. Full page adver- 
tisements are being issued by the mail order, ready 
cut house people, and published in the daily papers 
thruout Texas. You may not have had such compe- 
tition heretofore, but you will have it in the future. 
Enterlock will help you meet such competition. Go 
home and talk it over with your carpenters, con- 
tractors and consumers. Think it over—let us hear 
from you. 


COAST PROVINCE HAD BIG 1918 OUTPUT 

VANCOUVER, B. C., April 26.—British Columbia’s 
timber products for 1918 had a value of $54,168,- 
523. Altho the forest wealth of the Province was 
called upon to play a large part in meeting war 
needs the eastern market held strong thruout the 
year. It is estimated that over 150,000,000 feet of 
lumber was shipped during the year and this pro- 
duction compares very satisfactorily with a pre- 
war business of 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 feet. 
Water borne shipments to the United Kingdom and 
continent, Japan, China, Africa, Australia, South 
Sea Islands, West coast of South America, Califor- 
nia and New Zealand amounted to 88,069,027. 
There was also a decided increase in the amount 
of pulp and paper produced during the year. The 
forest revenue from all sources was $2,730,808.53. 








SPECIALIZES IN FARM BUILDING PROBLEMS 


Iowa City, Iowa, April 29.—The R. L. Dunlap 
Lumber & Coal Co., of this city, is circulating 
among the farmers of its trade territory a very 
attractive booklet entitled ‘‘A Little Talk With 
the Farmer on His Building Problem.’’ In it are 
a number of illustrations of farm building, all 
made from actual photographs. No attempt 1s 
made in the bulletin to treat at length of any par- 
ticular phase of farm building, but the fact is em- 
phasized that in the office of the company plans 
and photographs of any sort of building will be 
found. One paragraph explains that by means of 
new methods in the possession of the company it is 
prepared to furnish under similar conditions the 
plans and materials of any advertised house at 
prices equally low or lower than charged by mail 
order houses, The bulletin says, ‘‘ Furthermore we 
will give you the added advantage of seeing before- 
hand what you are buying.’’ It further adds: 
‘*Mark this. We have no wish to lecture to you 
on the iniquity of dealing with mail order houses. 
Fact is, we do not blame you for buying by mail, 
if you can buy to better advantage. All we ask 
is an opportunity to show our materials on an 
equal footing. Then we can take care of ourselves 
and of you.’’ 

R. L. Dunlap expresses the opinion that the 
larger part of the company’s trade will come from 


the farm trade this year, as the farmers are the 
most prosperous of any class. The company ex- 
pects to issue during the season a plan book for 
farms for use during the year 1920 and will en- 
deavor to interest the farmer from now on by 
offering him the best service possible in connection 
with his building needs on the farm. Regarding 
business conditions Mr. Dunlap said: ‘‘ Business 
this year, thus far, has been a disappointment, ow- 
ing to the fact that people are waiting for prices 
to fall. We are beginning a campaign in the 
papers with a view of educating the public rela- 
tive to the new price level. Until that has been 
done we can not expect a very general resumption 
of building activities. Even the farmer who is 
getting extraordinarily high prices for everything 
he sells seems to think that he ought to be able 
to buy other things at the old prices. By newspaper 
advertising, by frequent circularizing the farmer 
and by talking to him whenever we have an oppor- 
tunity: we hope to get him into the buying mood.’’ 


CARE OF HOGS A LUMBER TRADE FACTOR 


Ohio Campaign Based on Shelters for Swine— 
A Supplementing Interest 





Quincy, Onto, April 29.—The Quincy Lumber 
Co., of this city, is laying plans for a very extensive 
campaign to sell hog raising equipment among the 
farmers. The company is well acquainted with this 
field and for six or seven years has been selling the 
Quincey hog house, an illustration of which accom- 
panies this article. Maurice Albaugh of the com- 
pany states that each year more of these hog houses 


THE 
Quincy Hog House 





are sold. In making the house the company em- 
ploys tongued and grooved siding and builds it on 
oak runners so that it may be moved about. It is 
6 feet wide, 7 feet long and 4 feet deep. The com- 
pany finds that the complete house equipped with a 
floor, trough, fenders and sash and well painted 
appeals to the farmers and makes selling an easy 
matter. A farmer can equip himself for a very 
satisfactory business with ten or more of these 
houses and if for any reason within a few years 


The Quincy Self-Feeder 





he has decided to quit raising hogs he can dispose 
of his equipment without much loss. 

In order to supply a demand, the company this 
spring put on the market the Quincy self-feeder, 
which is designed to feed any kind of hogs under 


any condition. Furthermore, it is so designed that 
it will not feed chickens, sheep, cattle or horses 
and rain can not injure its contents, nor wind blow 
away the feed. The accompanying illustration of 
the Quincy self-feeder gives a very good idea of how 
it is made. It, as is the hog house, is portable and 
is built on oak runners. It has a capacity of twenty 
bushels. 
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SourH AFrricaNn timber is being utilized in in- 
creasing quantities. It is taking the place of im- 
ported timber for wagon and furniture making, 
building material, millwork and boxes. South 
African teak has been in strong demand for furni- 
ture. Umsenge wood and poplars and pines are 
being used for match making. Recently 1,000,000 
trees were planted to provi e mine timbers. 


WALLBOARD AN IMPORTANT RETAIL ADJUNCT 


Industry Has Developed Heavily — Material a 
Profitable Sideline 





The great number and variety of uses that have 
been developed for wallboard and the consequent 
enormous increase in the consumption of that prod- 
uct during the last few years make it a subject of 
importance to lumber retailers, who are its natural 
and logical distributers to the consuming public. 
Therefore the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to 
give wider publicity to some very interesting in- 
formation and practical merchandising suggestions 
embodied in an address delivered April 9 by M. H. 
Baker before the thirty-third annual convention of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, held at 
Galveston. 

It probably will be a surprise to many to learn 
that the wallboard industry has grown from noth- 
ing to its present proportions in a little over twelve 
years. The estimated output for 1918 was 450,- 
000,000 square feet, valued at $18,000,000. More 
than 15,000 lumber retailers carry wallboard in 
stock, and it also is exported in large quantities to 
every civilized country in the world. When. first 
put on the market considerable trouble was caused 
by the wallboard’s absorbing moisture, causing it 
to warp and buckle. This has been almost entirely 
overcome by thoroly drying the wallboard by a 
heating process, then sealing both sides with a 
specially mixed sizing. 

Mr. Baker discussed in a very practical and help- 
ful way the relation of wallboard to the retail lum- 
ber business, saying in part: 

I have heard lumber dealers say that they would 
handle nothing but lumber. In this modern day it is 
disappointing to hear such statements, but there are 
still some of the old timers who have not grasped the 
idea of being lumber merchants. The wideawake 
dealer is constantly looking for ideas that will increase 
his lumber sales and realizes the neeessity of selling 
everything that goes with lumber. If you are going 
to sell the siding why not sell the paint? Why sell 
the casing and trim and not sell the wallboard? These 
things all go together and you can just as easily sell 
allasa part. I don’t believe that any successful lumber 
merchant today will deny this. One of the largest line 
yard operators in the United States recently told me 
that 40 percent of his sales consisted of items other 
than lumber. If it has become important that you 
handle socalled side lines what can you get that is more 
logically identified with the lumber business than wall- 
board? It is lumber itself, in the form of interior 
finish. Further, it is a fact that the use of wallboard 
increases the sale of other lumber items. Each thou- 
sand feet of wallboard sold means the sale of 600 lineal 
feet of molding. A finished wallboard job requires 
wood strips over the joints. If it replaces plaster you 
are not only ahead by the sale of the wallboard but you 
also sell these panel strips. On a certain recent attic 
job the wallboard cost $40, while the flooring, studding, 
base boards, molding and doors amounted to $60. Bear 
in mind that the attic job was undertaken only because 
the owner conceived the idea cf using wallboard. 
Therefore the lumber dealer not only made a $40 sale 
of that product, but sold $60 worth of lumber that he 
would not otherwise have sold. Perhaps your neigh- 
bor’s dining room ceiling is badly cracked and aie 
He is not in the market for lumber to remedy this 
condition, and he dislikes to mess up the house with 
plaster, so does nothing. You suggest wallboard, and 
as a result also sell him several dollars’ worth of 
moldings. Did not this increase your lumber sales, as 
well as your general total? Think of the number of 
cases like this all around you today. If you handle 
paint and nails also you will increase your sale of 
those items too. 

Mr. Baker then described in detail the helps fur- 
nished the individual retailers, and the aid given 
by the wallboard manufacturers to retailers in the 
way of stimulating interest and creating demand 
thru advertising in national mediums of large cir- 
culation, reaching all classes of possible users. In 
these remarks he naturally referred more particular- 
ly to the plans and methods followed by the Beaver 
Board Companies, with which he is identified. Em- 
phasizing the importance of local advertising, to tie 
up with the national campaign conducted by the 
company, he said that he had recently selected from 
the company’s records the names of one hundred of 
its most successful dealers in towns of 5,000 popu- 
lation. Investigation showed that they were all 
using the advertising material, electros ete. fur- 
nished by the company. He also cited a hardware 
dealer in a small Ohio town who uses the advertis- 
ing helps and who sells three times as much wall- 
board as the two lumber dealers of the town com- 
bined. Needless to add, the two lumber dealers do 
not advertise or push the product locally. ‘‘Too 
often,’’ said Mr. Baker, ‘‘the lumber dealer, for 
this same reason, is missing business that should 
rightfully be his.’’ 

In closing Mr. Baker touched upon the subject 
of how to stock wallboard. He advised dealers 
carrying less than carload lots to build racks by 
putting some cross pieces in one of their lumber 
stalls and laying some old flooring thereon. Thus 
a rack may easily be made for each size, and a 
large quantity stored in a small space. He said 
that his concern (the Beaver Board Companies, 
Buffalo, N. Y.) will be glad to send any dealer 
a blue print showing construction of such a rack. 
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THE WEEK’S ACTIVITIES AT WASHINGTON 


Commissioners Report on Britain’s Plans for Labor—Secretary of Commerce Backs Industrial Board’s Price 


ATTITUDE OF BRITISH LABOR SHOWN 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 28.—The report of the 
employers’ industrial commission of the Depart- 
ment of Labor on British labor problems as its 
members found them during their recent visit, made 
public yesterday, announces the following find- 
ings: 

1. Employers in Great Britain generally recognize 
the desirability of bargaining collectively with labor. 

2. Employers nearly all agree that collective bargain- 
ing should always be undertaken between associations 
of employers and the regularly established, well organ- 
ized trade unions. ? 

While ome manufacturers welcome organizations 
of workmen in their factories (shop or works com- 
mittees), they want to limit the activities of such 
bodies to purely local grievances, and decidedly desire 
that the committee members come under the disci- 
pline of their unions. 


8. Most employers freely recognize the right of labor 
to organize; they regard organization as _, con- 
tributing to the stability of industry. ome large 
manufacturers declare that they wish to see every 
workman within the unions, so that they must all come 
under organization control. Others feel that 100 per- 
cent organization might lead to dangerous types of 
universal strikes and lockouts. The more conserva- 
tive employers appear to make no effort to help along 
organizations of labor, merely dealing with such organi- 
zations when they appear on the scene. 


4. Employees in Great Britain are divided in senti- 
ment shading from those who want to maintain the 
trade unions along the regularly established socalled 
“constitutional” lines to ultraradical socialists. 

5. Employees are nearly a unit, however, in express- 
ing opposition to the use of force. The most radical 
who desire “now” a complete overturning of the present 
social structure usually admit on close questioning that 
“now” may meafi many years. They want to “start” 
now. Practically none appear to approve of a sudden 
change as in Russia. 

6. Employees of the ultraradical type look askance 
at collective bargaining and organizations of labor and 
capital. They freely express the view that they do not 
wish harmony between employees and employers, since 
harmony would help to continue the present system of 
society. 

7. Employees of the more conservative type (and to 
your commissioners they appear to represent the vast 
majority of British workmen) are largely in accord 
with employers in the desire (1) to head off labor 
unrest at this period; (2) to strengthen the unions by 
holding members under control; (3) to increase pro- 
duction for the sake of the nation, workmen included— 
with no restriction on output except as it affects the 
health of the worker; (4) to leave control of business 
policies in the hands of those managing the business. 


8. Government officials appear to be uniformly of the 
opinion that the Government should function in labor 
unrest only as an absolutely last unavoidable resort. 
On the other hand, — maintain the right of the 
Government to step in when necessary in order to pro- 
tect public interests against minorities which try to 
force their terms upon the people. 

9. In general the Government and most employers 
and conservative employees appear to be agreed: That 
the spirit of cojperation between labor and capital is 
highly desirable; that the spirit of conciliation is im- 
portant for the benefit of the employer in stabilizing 
his business and for the benefit of the employee in 
preserving his regularly organized unions; that in col- 
lective bargaining the right minded employer will not 
attempt to return to the prewar industrial era and that 
the right minded employee will not attempt to crowd 
his demands to the point at which the stimulus for 
private business enterprise would disappear. 

The spirit of a genuinely better new (and not novel) 
era is thus being fostered by widely varied elements of 
Great Britain’s industrial system. 


The report is signed by R. J. Caldwell, Dorr E, 
Felt, William H. Ingersoll, Robert R. Otis and 
E. T. Gundlach, chairman. Eldon B. Keith, of 
Brockton, Mass., a member of the commission, con- 
tracted influenza and pneumonia and died. 

The commission traveled under the direction of 
the information and education service, Department 
of Labor, of which Roger W. Babson is the head. 
In a letter to Secretary of Labor Wilson accom- 
panying the report of the employers’ commission 
Mr. Babson says: 


I have the honor to submit herewith the report of 
the employers’ industrial commission of the United 
States Department of Labor, which was sent to Europe 
under your instruction by the information and educa- 
tion service. 

The commissioners undertook their duties free from 
all suggestions as to the findings desired. They were 
told that the United States Department of Labor de- 
sired a statement of the facts as they found the facts. 
Only those who themselves employ others were desig- 
nated as commissioners, several being very large em- 
ployers of labor. 

Great Britain was chosen ag the chief field of in- 
vestigation, because of the belief that British indus- 
trial experiences have for many years been along the 
same paths as ours; that it may be assumed from in- 
dustrial history that the United States will follow 
somewhat later along similar paths as Great Britain. 

I note that British employers who formerly shared 
the views still held by many American business men 
are now to a surprising degree united in the belief that 
disorganization of the employed spells disorder and all 
dangers. This view is quite in line 
with the insistent messages of the United States De- 
partment of Labor that employers and employees should 
“get together’ and that by “collective bargaining” 
labor unrest is allayed. 

The chairman of the commission points out that the 





Stand—Wood Ship Yards to Be Sold 





findings of the commissioners are not meant to suggest 
a solution of the labor problems of the United States. 
But one vital fact stands forth in this report: That, 
according to the view of British business men, the 
process of change in industry, whatever it may be, 
if it is to be an orderly change, must be effected thru 
organizations of employers and of employees. 





STEEL PRICES MAY CAUSE DISRUPTION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 28.—The members of 
the industrial board, Department of Commerce, 
may resign in a body unless Director General of 
Railroads Hines changes his attitude and comes 
forward in an effort to bring about an understand- 
ing. The door was opened to Mr. Hines on Friday 
of last week thru the medium of a letter written by 
Chairman Peek, inviting the director general, in 
conformity with ‘‘the President’s request,’’ to 
accept the tender of the board’s good offices in an 
effort to bring about an understanding between the 
steel industry and Railroad Administration regard- 
ing the price of steel rails. 

There has been a lot of speculation to the effect 
that either Mr. Hines or the members of the board 
would have to quit. Another report is that Secre- 
tary Redfield positively will resign unless the board 
is backed up fully. Chairman Peek and his asso- 
ciates have placed their resignations in Secretary 
Redfield’s hands, but he has not accepted them. 

Several exchanges of cablegrams have passed 
between Washington and the Paris ‘‘ White House’’ 
regarding the situation occasioned by Mr. Hines’ 
rejection of the prices fixed by the industrial board 
after full hearing and with the Railroad Adminis- 
tration member of the board present. 





MORE ENGINEERS TO SAIL SOON 

WasuHINGTON, D. C., April 28.—The 23rd Com- 
pany and Medical Detachment, 20th Engineers, is 
among the units announced by the War Department 
today as having been assigned to early convoy. 

Additional units of the 20th Engineers assigned 
to early convoy, announced today by the War De- 
partment, are: 

Headquarters Fifth Battalion, Headquarters Sev- 
enth Battalion, 13th, 14th, 19th, 20th and 21st 
Companies, Medical Detachments of 19th, 20th and 
21st Companies. 


LAND PLAN IS WIDLY APPROVED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 28.—Over 35,000 in- 
quiries regarding Secretary Lane’s plan for pro- 
viding work and homes on reclaimed lands for re- 
turned soldiers, sailors and marines have been re- 
ceived by the reclamation service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to date, and additional in- 
quiries are coming in at the rate of 500 to 600 a 
day. Many State legislatures have enacted soldier- 
settlement legislation in anticipation of similar 
action by Congress at the special session soon to 
convene. The plan has been officially approved 
by the American Federation of Labor and scores of 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade and other 
civie organizations, 





HIGHER LUMBER RATES ON TAPLINES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 30.—In a general ses- 
sion of the Interstate Commerce Commission April 
7, in the matter of the investigation and suspension 
of schedules canceling thru rates with certain tap- 
line connections, and other cases under Docket No. 
11, ‘‘The Tapline Case,’’ the commission found 
that the same increased costs of operation and other 
considerations offered in justification of increased 
rates over the trunk lines as provided in the Fed- 
eral director’s general order No. 28, effective June 
25, 1918, have a similar application to the taplines. 
It therefore ordered— 


that from and after June 1, 1919, divisions paid to 
taplines parties hereto by the trunk lines out of the 
rates on interstate shipments of lumber and forest 
products from points on the taplines shall not exceed 
the following: For switching a distance of 1 mile or 
less from the junction, $2.50 a car; over 1 mile and up 
to 3 miles from the junction, $3.50 a car; on shipments 
from points over 3 miles and not more than 6 miles 
from the junction, 2 cents per 100 pounds; over 6 
miles and not more than 10 miles from the junction, 
2% cents per 100 pounds; over 10 miles and not more 
than 20 miles from the junction, 3 cents per 100 
pounds; over 20 miles and not more than 80 miles 
from the junction, 3% cents per 100 pounds; over 30 
miles and not more than 40 miles from the junction, 
4 cents per 100 pounds; over 40 miles from the junc- 
tion, 4% cents per 100 pounds; provided that these 
divisions are to be the net amounts that may be paid 
out of the trunk line rates from the junction and 
when the rates from points on the taplines are made by 
the addition of an arbitrary the amount of the arbi- 
trary shall accrue to the tapline. 


In addition the defendants are ordered to file 
with the commission on or before June copies of 


their division sheets with each tapline, making these 
divisions effective; also showing the distances from 
each station or shipping point to the junction with 
the issuing carrier in addition to the amount of 
the divisions, The order is made effective for two 
years. 


CONTRACT CANCELATIONS CONTINUE 


WasuinetTon, D. C., April 29.—Eight adminis- 
trative officials of the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation retire from 
the Philadelphia home offices on May 1. They are 
Charles Piez, director general and general manager, 
who returns to Chicago, where he is president of the 
Link Belt Co., of Philadelphia and Chicago; How- 
ard Coonley, vice president in charge of administra- 
tion, who returns to Boston, where he is president of 
the Walworth Manufacturing Co.; Admiral H. H. 
Rousseau, head of the ship yard plants division; 
Charles F. Wallace, assistant to the director gen- 
eral; Daniel H. Cox, head of the ship construction 
division; Gordon Wilson, general auditor; R. W. 
Leatherbee, head of the industrial relations divi- 
sion, and M. D. Ferris, head of the contract divi- 
sion. 

Chairman Hurley has announced the cancelatron 
of contracts for the construction of 2,000,000 tons 
of steel ships and now states that contracts for 
another 2,000,000 tons are to be canceled. This 
action, the chairman says, is taken for the purpose 
of getting from under war prices for ship construe- 
tion. 

Of course, it will cost Uncle Sam some millions 
of dollars to clean up these contracts, but the sav- 
ing, it is believed, will be tremendous, Incidentally, 
the Shipping Board has built or is finishing about 
all the cargo steamers that American foreign com- 
merce is expected to require, and some new types 
of vessel are to be substituted for some on the 
canceled contracts. These will include a limited 
number of fast passenger and freight steamers. 
It is somewhat consoling, perhaps, to note that the 
cancelation of contracts did not end with the cut- 
ting off of wooden steamers. 

One of the last acts of Mr. Piez as director gen- 
eral and general manager of the Fleet Corporation 
was to create a plant disposal section, an economic 
measure of very considerable importance. The new 
department will be known as the plant disposal 
section, and is in charge of B. E. Grant, engineer 
of the ship yard plants division. Emergency Fleet 
interests in wood yards, concrete yards, steel yards 
and fabricating plants totaling several hundred mil- 
lions will be placed on the market by the new see- 
tion as contracts are completed. The plan is to put 
these vast interests into private hands as going con- 
cerns so that they may continue to the economic 
welfare of their respective communities, 

Termination of the war brought about cancela- 
tion of contracts with wood ship yards, and these 
will be the first to be placed on the market by the 
new section. In some instances these interests will 
be turned over to private owners, who plan to manu- 
facture wooden barges and tugboats. Other wood 
yards will be converted to industrial uses, or util- 
ized as repair yards. The steel yards that are 
placed on the market will be sold to individuals 
who desire to engage in the manufacture of steel 
ships. The Emergency Fleet Corporation owns 
seven conerete yards valued at about $1,000,000 
each, The Emergency Fleet Corporation has al 
ready a request for one of these yards from a cor- 
poration which intends to build a huge concrete 
drydock, the first of its kind in the world. Fabri- 
cating plants owned by the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration will be converted into manufactories of 
peace time products. 


VALUABLE BUSINESS DATA AVAILABLE 


WasHIneTON, D. C., April 28.—An announce- 
ment of general interest to the business world is 
made by the reconstruction and research division 
of the Council of National Defense, which declares 
its readiness to place at the disposal of business 
men its vast stores of commercial and industrial 
data collected during the progress of the war. 
This information covers almost every subject that 
ean be imagined, ranging from domestic business 
affairs to foreign reconstruction. The service of 
the reconstruction and research division are also 
offered for the procurement of such further spe- 
cial information as may be desired and which will 
aid in the reorganization of industry and the re 
sumption of trade. Requests should be addressed 
to the reconstruction division, Council of National 
Defense, 18th and D Streets, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 
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RAILROAD NEWS OF LUMBER TRADE INTEREST 


Commerce Commission Adjusts Rate Disputes—The Tapline as a Common Carrier—Eulogizing the Transit 
Car—Railroad Methods Under Government Management Discussed 


FILE COMPLAINTS OF EXCESS CHARGES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 28.—The Germain Co. has 
filed a complaint with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission against Walker D, Hines, director general, the 
Atlantic Coast Line et al., asking $4,263.42 reparation 
on 192 carloads of southern pine cross ties shipped 
from points in Georgia and Florida, consigned to the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at Martinsburg, W. Va., 
and routed by way of Potomac Yard, Va., and the 
B. & O. 

The ties were shipped with the understanding that 
they would be picked up f. o. b. B. & O. at Potomac 
Yard, the latter road assuming proportional freight 
charges from Potomac Yard to Martinsburg. Differ- 
ences arose as to the route and in the mix-up the 
Germain Co, claims to have paid $4,263.42 in excess 
of reasonable charges. 

William Schuette, of Pittsburgh, has filed a com- 
plaint against Director General Hines, the Great North- 
ern road et al., asking $1,708.65 reparation on thirty- 
three carloads of lumber from points on the Great 
Northern destined to Minnesota Transfer for recon- 
signment to destinations east of Chicago. The Great 
Northern refused to send its cars thru and required the 
complainant to pay the charges incident to the trans- 
fer of the lumber to other equipment. 

A complaint filed by the American Creosoting Co., 
of Newark, N. J., charges that the railroads refuse to 
allow stopping in transit and thru rates on treatment of 
ties, cross arms, paving blocks etc., while allowing this 
privilege to certain competitors in Mississippi, Illinois 
and other States. The charges imposed on Newark, 
it is alleged, are unjust and unreasonable. 





GRANTS REPARATION ON SHIPMENT 

WASHINGTON, D, C., April 28.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in a formal opinion in Docket No. 
10154—Pine Plume Lumber Co. vs. Alcolu Railroad 
Co. et al.—finds that complainant is entitled to $27.40 
reparation on a carload shipment shipped from Gable, 
S. C., to East Norwood, Ohio, within the Cincinnati 


switching district. Reparation was asked on the 
ground that the Cincinnati rate should have been 
applied. ‘The commission finds that the rate applied 
was not unreasonable, but that the shipment was 
misrouted, 

The commission has entered an order dismissing 


Docket No. 10028—Brooks Lumber Co. vs. Hampton 
& Branchville R. R. & Lumber Co, et al.—involving the 
reasonableness of rates on lumber from Miley, 8. C., 
to Norfolk, North Philadelphia and Chester, Pa. 





SOUTHWESTERN RATES SUSTAINED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29.—1In a tentative report 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, Attorney- 
ixaminer G. 8S. Gibson recommends the dismissal of 
Docket No. 10308—Paducah Board of Trade vs. Di- 
rector General of Railroads, Illinois Central Railroad 
Co. et al.—involving rates on lumber and articles tak- 
ing the same rates to Paducah, Ky., from points in the 
western portien of the southwestern lumber blanket. 
Mr. Gibson states that the defendants have estab- 
lished rates that satisfy complainants. He finds no 
basis en which to condemn the previous rates or for 
awarding reparation. The complaint was filed on be- 
half of the Paduceh Cooperage Co., which charged that 
unjust and unreasonable rates were being exacted on 
its raw material. 


PERMITS INCREASE OF LUMBER RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 28.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has granted Fifteenth Section Ap- 
plication No. 7413, filed by J. H. Glenn, agent, asking 
permission to file increased rates on lumber and re- 
lated articles from stations on the Alabama Central 
Railroad to destinations in this country and Canada. 
The proposed increases are said to be in conformity 
with the commission’s report und order in Docket No. 
9788—Cleveland Lumber Co. vs. Alabama Central Rail- 
road Co. et al. 

The commission also has granted Fifteenth Section 
Application No. 7054, filed by the Rock Island’s south- 
ern system, seeking permission to file without formal 
hearing increased rates on walnut logs from Burgess 
and other points in Illinois to Peoria. This action 
will serve to restore the relationships existing prior 
to June 25, 1918, and place rates on a proper basis. 








TO DEFINE STATUS OF LOGGING ROAD 


SparrLyp, WasuH., April 26.—-At a hearing set for 
May 5 the State public service commission at Olympia 
will be called on to define the status of the logging 
railroad in relation to shipments for outside persons. 
The point at issue is whether such a road in accepting 
an occasional shipment becomes subject to the regula- 
tions governing a common carrier and consequently is 
compelled to accept other shipments without discrim- 
ination, F. C. Matheson has filed with the commission 
a complaint alleging that the Port Blakeley Mill Co., 
operating the Port Blakeley Railway, refuses to haul 
out timber which he had previously purchased from 
the mill company; also that Matheson owns a shingle 
mill in territory served by the road and that the com- 
pany refuses to haul his shingles. The mill company 
contends that the road is operated solely as a logging 
road, and that the acceptance of occasional shipments 
is merely incidental to the main purpose and does not 








determine the character of the road as a common 
carrier. Similar complaints which have been filed 
will be determined by the decision in the Matheson 
complaint. 

This is the first time the commission has been called 
upon to decide the status of logging roads in handling 
incidental shipments, A bill to class all such roads as 
common carriers failed in the recent legislature. 


RECONSIGNING ANALYZED 


Sr. Louris, Mo., April 28.—Discussing the transit 
car question and the matter of reconsigning, which 
have been very much in the public eye of late, 
B. L. Van Cleave, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Van Cleave Saw Mill Co., said: 


There is one feature in this connection that we would 
like to bring to your attention and that is the wonder- 
ful advantage of the transit car or reconsigning privi- 
lege to the retail dealers as well as to the manufac- 
turers—both large and small mills; in fact, it would 
be practically impossible to handle the lumber busi- 
ness without the severest kind of hardships and with- 
out the privilege of reconsigning cars in transit. It is 
indispensable to the shipper and of great advantage to 
the retail dealer as well. If the railroads should do 
away with the reconsigning privilege or transit car 
service it would be like going back to primitive life, 
and this would be entirely uncalled for; in fact, there 
could be no good or logical excuse for doing away 
with the reconsigning privilege except from a selfish 
point of view brought about on account of greed and 
selfishness which could not result in good to anyone. 

The truth of the matter is, the reconsigning of cars 
should not necessarily be considered a privilege, for as 
a matter of fact the railroad company is charging for 
this service and it does not matter so much whether 
railroads are reconsigning a car or hauling it along 
the main line, as they are getting paid for the service 
in both cases. 








SET HEARING OF REOPENED CASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C,, April 28.—Frank Carnahan, 
traffic secretary of the National Lumber Manufactur 
ers’ Association, is taking an active interest in the re- 
opening by the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
Docket No. 10048—Pneumatic Scales Corporation 
(Ltd.) vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R. Co. et al. In its 
original opinion the commission took the ground that 
no good grounds exist for returning empty steel con- 
tainers at reduced rates. ‘The hearing will be held 
by Examiner J. E. Smith at Boston, May 17. 





GOVERNMENT RAIL OWNERSHIP AIRED 

SeaTtLe, WasuH., April 26.—Walker D. Hines, 
director general of Railroad Administration, was 
guest of the Transportation Bureau at luncheon 
in the Rainier Club Monday and delivered an ad- 
dress of direct interest to the lumber industry and 
to business men generally. He reminded his hear- 
ers that an enormous amount of railroad improve- 
ment ought to be carried out in order that rail- 
roads may handle traffic. He said: 

I want to emphasize the great mistake being made in 
many quarters of introducing the notion that the low 
costs when the railroads get back to private manage- 
ment will return. That can not be accomplished. This 
war has made changes in railroad regulation which will 
last beyond our lives. We are in a new world as to 
costs and as to methods of doing business, and no mere 
superficial changes-in railroad regulation which might 
have been reasonably plausible before the war can 
begin to meet the situation that will confront this 
country from this time on. Railroad costs are inev 
itably on a much higher level than they were before the 
war, and I believe that is true of any industry ; but in 
any event it is true as to the railroads. 

As to the purchasing policy, Mr. Hines declared 
that the railroads did not have any desire to get 
commodities at prices less than cost or unreason- 
ably low; that such a policy would be short sighted 
and of no ultimate advantage; nor did the rail- 
roads wish to be the beneficiaries of special treat- 
ment by putting a burden on the rest of the pub- 
lic. He continued: 

The Railroad Administration is trying to handle this 
purchasing matter in a reasonable, businesslike way, 
largely thru the methods which were employed under 
private management and with an effort to prevent any 
concentration of the purchasing power of the Govern- 
ment into one single agency in such a way as to put 
a disturbing factor or a depressing factor in the conduct 
of the purchases of the railroads. 

He summarized his statement by saying that the 
officers of each railroad would make purchases as 
before the war, with some limitations to prevent 
‘‘the exercise of undue pressure for an unreason- 
ably low price.’’ 

An unexpected and diverting feature of the 
luncheon at the Rainier Club was a brisk talk made 
by Jesse F. Ives, vice president and manager of 
the Stimson Mill at Ballard. Having been asked 
for his views, Mr. Ives created a decided impres- 
sion by telling precisely what he thought of present 
and past conditions, saying: 

It is a fact that Government management of the rail- 
roads has been particularly bad. We do not get the 
service we used to, The Government has established its 
own freight rates and has fixed wage scales, and has 


made them retroactive; and it has put forth a set of 
conditions, serving notice on us that we can ‘“‘take it 
or leave it.” Lumbermen don’t have any union; but 
in view of the facts it seems to me sometimes that 
we ought to have a union in order to get proper action. 


Mr. Ives continued at some length. Thruout he 
was unsparing in his criticism. 





NEW VIM FOR A PIONEER PLANT 


PoRTLAND, ORE., April 26.—Having recently 
resumed opefating its big sawmill plant here after 
a shutdown of three and one half months, dur- 
ing which extensive repairs were made, the North- 
ern Pacific Lumber Co., under the management of 
W. E. Barnes, is in better shape than ever to cater 
to the demands of the lumber buying trade, par- 
ticularly for timber, long and large, as well as for 
the needs of retail lumber yards, and the demands 
for Douglas fir for special uses. 

Mr. Barnes is an old time southern pine mill 
operator, who has been in the West the last five 
years. He is a thoro mill man, and since the com- 
pany of which he is manager took over the plant, 
in January, 1918, he has, made many improvements 
to it, including the increasing of the power as well 
as the output, and the operating of the resaws and 
timber sizers as well as the drag saw by electricity. 
The plant, which is that of the old North Pacific 
Lumber Co., one of the pioneer lumber concerns of 
Portland, is now one of the largest as well, and 
is easily turning out 225,000 feet on each 8-hour 
run, 

The officers of the Northern Pacific Lumber Co. 
include C. F. Swigert, president; Franklin T. 
Griffith, vice president; R. A. Leiter, secretary, and 
E. A. Wyld, treasurer, besides Mr. Barnes, its 
manager. They are all prominent in Portland’s 
business and financial circles. The mill plant, 
docks, yard ete. are leased from the old North 
Pacific Lumber Co. 

In charge of the Northern Pacific Lumber Co,’s 
sales is an experienced southern pine salesman— 
Charles G. Atkinson, whose name is well known in 
southern pine markets. A native of the South, he 
has devoted much of his life to selling southern 
pine lumber. He was manager for William Bu- 
chanan, St. Louis, for five years; assistant man- 
ager of the Freeman-Smith Lumber Co., Millville, 
Ark., for five years, and was with the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La., as assistant sales 
manager two and a half years. He left the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., June 1, 1918, feeling that a 
change of climate was necessary for his health, and 
in company with his family leisurely motored to the 
Yellowstone Park and on to Portland, and since 
shortly after his arrival in Portland he has been 
with the Northern Pacific Lumber Co. 

While in the South Mr. Atkinson took an active 
part in association and other work for the benefit 
of the industry, and did much to help put southern 
pine lumber to the front. He will therefore doubt- 
less take an active part in fir activities, as he has 
the reputation of being an intense worker. As the 
Northern Pacific Lumber Co.’s plant saws timber 
up to 110 feet long, and makes as well all kinds of 
fir yard stock, Mr. Atkinson has a wide field of 
salesmanship in which to exercise his ingenuity. 
For its log supply the company has the pick of 
best old growth yellow fir logs in the Columbia 
River market, which enables it to get the class of 
logs needed to fill an order and saw and ship it 
promptly. 


BUILDING CAMPAIGN MAKES PROGRESS 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 28.—The ‘‘ Build Now’’ 
movement is making gradual but certain progress. 
That in comparison with other commodities lumber 
is by far the lowest priced was forcibly brought 
out this week by B. F. Springer, secretary of the 
John Schroeder Lumber Co., in calling the atten- 
tion of a local newspaper to a typographical error 
which made it appear that common lumber had ad- 
vanced to $82.50 a thousand, when the figures should 
have been $22.50. 

That Milwaukee is short more than 7,000 homes 
was declared by Howard W. Bailey, local represent- 
ative of F. W. Dodge & Co., in a talk before the 
Rotary Club. 

At Kenosha contracts have been let for erecting 
fifty dwellings, the general contractors being Dahl 
& Jensen. At Superior, the Northwestern Building 
Co. has twenty homes under way and expects to 
complete a total of sixty this year. At Fond du 
Lac N. Wettstein is building twelve modern resi- 
dences costing about $4,500 each. 
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LUMBERMEN MEET VICTORY LOAN GENEROUSLY 


Full Subscriptions in All Sections the Rule—Drives Pushed Vigorously—Far-Off China Contributes—Quotas 


A FULL SUBSCRIPTION ASSURED 


BELLINGHAM, WasH., April 26.—Bellingham 
lumbermen are doing their part in trying to put 
the Victory loan over in this city. They are well 
represented on the various teams and, as in all 
previous loans, they and their employees may be 
depended upon to subscribe liberally. This city 
has been asked to subscribe $866,650, as against 
$1,270,000 during the fourth Liberty’ loan drive. 
Lumbermen and loggers represented on the local 
teams are William McCush, Thomas R. Earles, 
Warren Bell, Esker Fitzwater, Philip Donovan, 
J. A. Loggie, James H. Prentice. 





GOVERNMENT TO HONOR PATRIOTISM 


EVANSVILLE, IND., April 29.—Lumber manufac- 
turers, retail dealers and owners of local wood 
consuming factories did themselves proud in the 
Victory Liberty loan campaign. The drive started 
in Evansville on Monday of last week and on 
Thursday afternoon the seventy-two teams re- 
ported that the quota for the city of Evansville 
and Vanderburg County had been passed. The 
quota for the city and county was placed at 
$4,612,250, which was about $2,000,000 less than 
for the fourth Liberty loan campaign. Owing to 
the good work done in that campaign by this city 
the War Department has decided to name a United 
States transport Hvansville in honor of this city 
and Miss Dorothy Owen, local society girl, has 
been selected sponsor for Evanston. In all the 
past patriotic drives in Evansville the lumbermen 
have been ‘‘at the bat’’ and they were not slack- 
ers in the Victory loan drive. 

BUFFALONIANS HARD AT IT 

Burra.Lo, N. Y., April 30.—The lumbermen are 
working hard in the interest of the Victory loan 
this week. The committee is headed by Horace F. 
Taylor, who is assisted by the following: Ganson 
Depew, G. Elias, William L. Henrich, A. J. Chest- 
nut, H. L. Abbott, E. J. Sturm, M,. M. Wall, O. E. 
Yeager, F. M. Sullivan, M. 8. Burns, A. R. Boller, 
William P. Betts, A. J. DeLaplante, W. W. Reilley, 
H. K. Whitmer, L. K. Fischer, H. I. George, C. W. 
Hurd, W. K, Jackson and John McLeod, The quota 
for the lumbermen is $1,050,000 and up to the be 
ginning of this weck the following $50,000 sub 
scriptions had been received: TT aylor ‘%& Crate, 
Jackson & Tindle, A. J. DeLaplante, W.'W. Reilley 
and the Norwich Lumber Co. 





KANSAS CITYANS GIVE GENEROUSLY 


Kansas City, Mo., April 29.—Kansas City put 
over its Victory loan campaign last week with ease 
and dispatch, topping its quota by more than $500,- 
000, the total subscriptions being $18,716,000. Kan- 
sas City’s lumber interests more than sustained 
their previous records in bond drives, the R. A. 
Long Building alone topping its quota of $865,000 
by $55,000. F. B. Bannister, who captained the 
Long Building team, turned in several of the larg- 
est subscriptions made. Among them were the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., $175,000; Lumbermen’s 
Underwriting Alliance, $150,000; Bowman-Hicks 
Lumber Co., $100,000; Pickering Lumber Co., $75,- 
000; Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co. . $100,- 
000: Dierks Lumber Co., $25,000; Foster Lumber 
Co., $50,000; J. W. Garvey lumber insurance com- 
panies, $20,000. 

Practically every lumber office in town boasted 
100 percent subscription cards. 


— 


MAY GO ‘‘OVER THE TOP’’ FIRST WEEK 

Everett, WasuH., April 26.—Thru the efforts of 
the employees and employers of the lumber and 
shingle mills in this district, Snohomish County 
is in a fair way to go ‘‘over the top’’ in the Vie- 
tory Liberty loan the first week of the drive. All 
this week noon meetings have been held in the 
mills and camps and the men have shown a splen- 
did spirit. 
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FIRST BOND APPLICATION FROM CHINA 

Tacoma, WaAsuH., Aril 26.—The first Tacoma 
application for Victory loan bonds arrived last 
week after having been six months on the road. 
The application was for $500 worth and came from 
J. H. Collins, a former Tacoma citizen, who is 
now with the China Import & Export Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), of Shanghai, China. Mr. Collins, evidently 
determined to be the first applicant, wrote from 
Shanghai, under date of Oct. 12, 1918, instructing 
the Bank of California in this city, where he has 
a savings account, to make the purchase for him 





Filled on First Day at Several Points 





and send him the $500 worth of bonds. The China 
Import & Export company is one of the big lum- 
ber concerns of China. 


— 


MONTANA’S DRIVE IN GOOD HANDS 


KALISPELL, Mont., April 26.—The lumbermen 
of northwestern Montana are taking a most active 
interest in the Victory Liberty loan drive. Mem- 
bers of the campaign committees are: At Eureka, 
Eureka Lumber Co., Hon. C. A. Weil; at Libby, 
J. Neils Lumber Co., Walter Neils and J. F. 
Fennessy; at Warland, Baird-Harper Lumber Co., 
J. R. Wotring, T. Baird and William Harper; at 
Somers, Somers Lumber Co., W. R. Ballord, H. C. 
Karow. The quota for Flathead County was 
$250,000; for Lincoln County it was $100,000 and 
from indications more than those amounts will be 
raised. 





~ 
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SUBSCRIBE QUOTA ON FIRST DAY 


LANSING, Micu., April 28.—The city of Lansing 
and county of Ingham pledged their Victory loan 
quota during the first day of the campaign, the 
full amount being subscribed voluntarily. Ingham 
County with a quota of $1,658,000 raised $1,700,000, 
being the first county in Michigan to go ‘‘over the 
top.’’ The quota for Lansing was $1,276,760, and 
$1,300,000 was pledged within eight hours. The 
subscriptions which have come in since have sent 
the city and county several hundred thousand dol- 
lars over the quota. There were nearly 10,000 sub- 
scribers to the loan. W.8. Foster was county loan 
chairman. Lansing was the originator of the vol- 
unteer plan of raising the Liberty loans. 
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LOUISIANA FOLK CONTRIBUTE FREELY 


NEw ORLEANS, La., April 28.—The local Victory 
loan campaign made excellent progress during the 
week, more than a fourth of the New Orleans allot- 
ment being subseribed. The list of lumbermen 
making notable subscriptions included: 

R. H. Downman and associates, $200,000; Mrs. John 
Dibert, $100,000; Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., $5,000; 
employees of Krauss Bros. Co., $5,050 (100 percent) ; 
Gulf Mill & Lumber Co., $5 000 : J. WH. Burton & Co., 
$10,000; Standard Export Lumber Co., $5,000: South 
port Lumber Co., $30,000; Joseph Rathbone, $15,000. 

Among the allied concerns listed are Woodward, 
Wight & Go., $100,000; Whitney Supply Co., $7,- 
500; Allis-Chalmers Co., $15,000; Jahneke Service 
Co., $15,000; A. Baldwin & Co., $10,000. 








ADVERTISING AIDS LOAN CAMPAIGN 

LouISVILLE, Ky., April 30.—Louisville got her 
Victory loan work started this week, with several 
of the lumbermen taking an active part in the cam 
paign. Several houses are contributing to the drive 
full pages of advertising in the local newspapers. 
Among the houses aiding in the advertising cam- 
paign are W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., the 
Henry H. Brenckman Lumber Co., W. A. McLean, 
of the Wood-Mosaie Co.; Embry Box Co.; Mengel 
Box Co.; the Wood-Mosaic Co.; and the ©, C. 
Mengel & Bro. Co.. The first subscriptions ran 
from $10,000 to $100,000, and more than $3,500,000 
was subscribed at a preliminary meeting at the 
Keith Theater. 





SHREVEPORT NEARS ITS QUOTA 

SuREVEPORT, La., April 28.—E. A. Frost, chair 
man of the fifth Liberty loan in this parish, began 
the drive in his territory last Monday and the first 
week’s report showed almost one-third of the 
amount subseribed. Mr. Frost is so far the largest 
subscriber in the parish, having bought $100,000 of 
the bonds. The Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., of 
which he is president, also subscribed for $100,000, 
to be distributed with its mills. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUB EXCEEDS QUOTA 

Mempuis, TENN., April 28.—The lumbermen of 
Memphis exceeded ‘their quota of $850,000 in the 
fifth Liberty loan by 1.2 percent, their ‘showing at 
the end of the sixth day being 101.2 percent. They 
started out to get this amount during the first week 
under the ‘‘Memphis plan.’? When the lumber 
men met at the Gayoso Hotel Saturday afternoon, 
in the regular semimonthly meeting of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club, they were short $60,000. George C. 
Ehemann, chairman of the lumbermen’s division, 
stated the case briefly and in a very few minutes 
$61,000 had been pledged, thus carrying the lum 
bermen over the goal set for them. 


ee 


FILLS QUOTA THE FIRST DAY 
ABERDEEN-HoQuiAM, Wasu., April 26.—All the 
lumber manufacturers contributed liberally to the 
Victory loan and the mill employees did well like 
wise, so Aberdeen had no difficulty in going over 
the top the first day of the drive. 





THE STATUS OF TIE MANUFACTURE AND SALE 


TIE MILL SITUATION IMPROVED 

PORTLAND, OrE., April 26.—The tie mill situation 
in the Willamette Valley is improving and some of 
the mills are preparing to resume operations, since 
the Government has restored the prices and econdi- 
tions that existed prior to Feb. 1, on which date 
the ‘‘poster prices’? were canceled. This means 
a basic price of $21 and the acceptance of a certain 
percentage of ties of less than Al grade. During 
the visit of Director of Purchases Spencer early in 
the week the Willamette Valley tie men were offered 
orders aggregating 500,000 pieces, but the offer 
was rejected because of the conditions imposed. 
The millmen said they would make a counter propo- 
sition. Oswald West, who went to Washington to 
find what could be done toward giving relief to the 
tie men, returned this week. He said: 

The officials at Washington extended me every cour- 
tesy and gave me a hearing which*extended over sev- 
eral days, They showed a desire to correct every exist- 
ing abuse and deal fairly with the tie producers. They 
agreed to reinstate the prices posted last fall and 
recently canceled, They declared their willingness to 
accept a greater percentage of degraded ties and en- 
deavor to assist in finding a market for the smaller 
sizes, which are now piling up on the hands of pro- 
ducers. While insisting that inspectors should see 
that ties delivered reasonably comply with specifica- 
tions, they showed that they were not in sympathy 
with the unfair practices of many inspectors. The 
question of returning to the old system of open mar- 
kets was thoroly investigated and will be submitted 
to Director-General Hines and Director of Purchases 
Spencer upon their return to Washington. However, 
I have but little hope of seeing this come about at 
present, as the Railroad Administration seems bent on 
giving the present policy a fair trial before making a 
change. 

Today it was reported, however, that the South 
ern Pacifie had let to mills of the Willamette Valley 
tie orders aggregating 20,000,000 feet. R. L. 
Francis, assistant purchasing agent, placed the or- 
ders. He plans to move the entire shipment by 
rail. 

Secretary Ball, 


of the Western Oregon Tie 
& Lumber 


Association, who was in Portland 


this week, declared that the situation looks more 
favorable, 


PAALRAAA 


TIE SPECIFICATIONS TOO EXACTING 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 26.—A moot topic is the 
eall of the Railroad Administration for bids on 
2,000,000 ties, 8 feet 6 inches in length, each tie 
containing about 40 board feet, or a grand total of 
approximately 80,000,000 feet of cutting business. 
The specifications are so exacting as to cause the 
mill men to hold back, on the ground that at the 
prices there can be little or no profit in the con- 
tracts. The sticking point is the specification that 
the ties shall be No. 1, heartwood, free from sap. 
Heretofore tie sales have permitted a certain per 
centage of saps, which presumably went into switch 
construction and other secondary purposes. But an 
order for No. 1 ties, without any lower grade, 
would be hard to fill at prevailing prices, since the 
low grade material would either be wasted or cut 
into lengths that would require a heavy sacrifice. 
An iron-bound requirement of 8 feet 6 inches in 
length is objectionable. It means a 34-foot log; 
but if the Railroad Administration would accept 
some 8-foot ties that modification would introduce 
a variation by p2rmitting the use of 30-foot logs. 
Since the specifications are unusually severe it is 
only natural that the millmen should be deliberate 
about taking on any part of the business. 

As this letter is written approximately 50,000 
ties, or about 2,000,000 feet, have been accepted 
out of the grand total of 80,000,000 feet. It is 
understood that the ties are being ordered for re 
construction purposes on the Pennsylvania Rail 
road, Baltimore & Ohio, New York Central anc 
Lake Erie & Western. The fir mills and the Coast 


wholesalers have not been accustomed to such ex 
acting requirements in railroad material, and some 
of them facetiously observe that the Railroad Ad 
ministration has overlooked a bet in not insisting 
that the ties be wrapped in tissue paper. 
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AMERICAN SMALL MILL, WITH SAWDUST AND SLAB PILES IN EVIDENCE 











THE LAST CLUMP OF PINES, SHORTLEAF, IN BRITTANY 








Harmonizing with the French Engineers 





In the matter of handling the lumber industry 
in all its wartime ramifications the French En- 
gineers were the whole show. Beginning with the 
various central commissions and bureaux such as 
the Interallied Committee on War Woods, which 
contained delegates from all the armies of the 
Entente, and the various military and governmental 
timber headquarters, and extending down to the 
Centres de Bois, or Wood Bureaux which were in- 
stalled in all the military regional divisions of the 
republic, the Genie kept things in their hands. 
And it was well for the American Army that they 
did, for our way was made easier by them. Fur- 
thermore, we always were able to work with them 
in harmony. 

Just what influences were at work when our first 
delegation of lumber and forestry officers went 
over, in the summer of 1917, we can only guess. 
Probably the greatest of these were gratitude 
toward America for coming into the war and desire 
to help us get going as soon as possible. -Anyway, 
the French took hold of the problem from our 
point of view and made it possible for us to ac- 
quire large holdings of woodland at the start so 
that our mills were able to go to work immedi- 
ately upon arrival and cut building materials for 
wharves, hospitals, depots and the other urgently 
neede} structures. After the first allotment of for- 
ests had been turned over to operating units we 
were asked to keep a sharp lookout for other de- 
sirable tracts so that our mills would have future 
sets ahead of them. Such possibilities were re- 
ported to our own headquarters and reports were 
turned over to acquisition officers for investigation, 
and if approved they were put before the C. I. B. 
G., which was the abbreviation for the French of 
Interallied Committee on War Woods. 

Certain of these forests, as for example in Brit 
tany, were owned by the State and presided over 
by Inspecteurs des Haux et Forets, or Waters and 
Forests. These gentlemen became very sad when 
ever we suggested cutting their stands of shortleaf 
pine and fortunate we were in having as our friends 
the Genie to laugh at their woe. Great areas, 
however, were owned by private individuals. The 
Landes district of southern France wes one of 
these, a land of maritime pine in almost unbroken 
stands, and the private owners also had spasms 
of pain whenever we spoke of buying their stuff. 
However, their trouble was not so much the desire 
not to sell as the knowledge that they could not 
make the price. They would have sold at their 
price gladly but knowing that the Genie were the 
boys who had absolute control over valuations 
they went about in sadness and schemed in all 
manners of ways to keep us out of their timber. 
But the French Engineer majors who headed the 
Centres de Bois were marble hearted and altho 
we paid enough for the stuff we did not pay as 








[By Capt. John B. Woods | 


much as the owners would have liked, and we did 
get the stuff we needed. 


When our people had expressed a desire for a 
tract of land a visit of inspection was paid by our 
acquisition officers in company with representatives 
of the Centre in whose territory it lay. If it were 
private property a deal was attempted with the 
owner, under given conditions of exploitation and 
at the price fixed by the Centre. When he resisted 
all efforts to trade the matter was sent along up to 
headquarters of the French thru the Centre, with 
numerous recommendations, and finally was ap- 
proved for requisition. Then we went ahead and 
cut the stuff in spite of the owner’s sadness. 
Later this phase was regulated by a commission 
composed of military and civilians who were ac- 
quainted with local needs in each case and passed 
upon each request with power to render final ver- 
dict. If we desired a portion of a State owned 
forest the Genie considered our plea as related to 
their own needs and acted accordingly without much 
regard for the inspecteur. In one instance up in 
Brittany their officers had chosen the same tract 
as we, in fact the only available forest in the 
neighborhood and a splendid stand of piling stuff. 
So they came and went over it with us and after a 
few days they rendered a verdict. A _ railroad 
divided the tract in rough halves, and they took 
all that lay to the southward, giving us all on 
the other side, a very fair and satisfactory ar- 
rangement. The amusing feature of the whole 
affair was supplied by the inspecteur in whose do- 
main the forest lay. He prophesied that the 
stuff we had taken away from him would supply 
hoth the French Genie and our own mills for two 
years and suggested that we assume the burden in 
small lots sufficient each for three months running, 
Cur part of the area was cut in less than four 
months, while the Genie cleaned up in a little 
over six! 

Friendly Supervision 


These French officers were wonderfully agree- 
able men and greatly interested in everything 
American. Commandant Hickel was for a time in 
charge of the Centre at Nantes, and was greatly 
interested in the timber species of our west coast, 
maintaining an arboretum at his country place in 
which were more American trees than other kinds. 
One time he came down to inspect us, bringing an 
elderly commandant of artillery with him, a man 
whe formerly had been in the forestry service and 
was therefore back in the Centre after service at 
the front. This gentleman had a plaintive voice 
and appeared to be finding fault with everything we 
did and all of our plans. Only before he stepped 
aboard the train did we learn the real cause of his 
seeming displeasure. He had been with an artillery 
brigade in support of the British during a gas at 


ack at Ypres and had suffered severely from the 
vapor. He talked in that high pitched, complaining 
vcice because his vocal cords had been all but 
destroyed and he could not talk any differently! 

The Canadians were operating mills for the Brit- 
ish Army and their plants often were neighbors of 
our own. British officers did acquisition work for 
them and often there was friendly rivalry between 
the two armies in the search after desirable stands. 
But usually an agreement was made whereby one 
army took the stands round about certain towns 
while the other confined its activities to other dis- 
tricts. 

Because we were consuming great quantities of 
standing timber, the people of the Landes com- 
plained to their government, charging that we were 
wasteful in our employment of fast machinery and 
were using much more timber than was required 
for the output of lumber. So a commission was 
named and sent to visit our plants. There were 
representatives of the turpentine industry, dele- 
gates from the Centre de Bois and acquisition 
officers from both British and American armies. 
After several days spent among the Canadian mills 
and our own this party reached Saint Eulalie en 
Borne for lunch on July 19, 1918. The lunch was 
pleasant and spiced with comment upon our meth- 
ods and quite a bit of commendation by the 
civilian delegates, who realized that we were doing 
our best to keep the waste down to a minimum. 
Then after the roast had been done away with and 
while we were waiting for the sugarless dessert a 
boy brought the daily paper and handed it to one 
of the civilians who happened to sit nearest the 
door. He read a moment, then with a shout he 
jumped upon his chair and cried, ‘‘Listen! The 
Franco-American Army attacks upon a front of 
forty-five kilometres, driving the Germans back in 
disorder and taking 10,000 prisoners!’’ Of course 
he was reading in his own tongue, but everyone 
understood, and half a dozen chairs fell backward 
to the floor as the party arose. ‘‘ Voila!’’ remarked 
a captain of the Genie, ‘‘It is the beginning of the 
end. We shall have peace before the new year.’’ 
It was a fortunate circumstance that their tour of 
inspection was about over, for all felt that great 
things were happening up at the front and wished 
to be back at their city offices. Their report was 
very satisfactory to the lumbermen of our army; at 
least we heard no more criticism of our methods. 

Of course there was official red tape to hamper 
everybody in dealing with the Genie. They have 
their circuitous methods just as we do. But al- 
ways they appeared ready to help us in our work, 
and altho their own operations were not always 
marvels of efficiency, owing to the fact that many 
of their officers were not experienced lumbermen or 
foresters, yet they did us a world of good. And at 
the end we were the best of friends. 
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MICHIGAN 


HARDWOOD CONDITIONS 





REVIEWED 


Manufacturers Hold Their Spring Meeting — Production Rate and Values Outlined — Stocks Shown to Be 
Light—Association Takes Stand on Rail Rates 


Detroit, Micu., April 28.—-When the spring 
meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association was held here, last Friday, a very 
hopeful story was told of the hardwood situation 
with manutacturers in the Wolverine State. After 
a general survey of the stock situation which indi- 
eated many millions of feet less stock on hand than 
a year ago, only a born pessimist could have gone 
back home with a long face and downturned lip. 
Consequently, the summer looms with real optimism 
with Michigan hardwood men. The meeting, which 
was fairly well attended, was held at the Statler 
Hotel. 

After the reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting, Secretary J. C. Knox, of Cadillac, read his 
report, which was a general review of the different 
activities of the association. After a tribute to 
the part that lumbermen are taking to make the 
Victory loan a success Secretary Knox gave some 
comparative figures relative not only to the con- 
sumption and supply of Michigan hardwoods but 
lumber in general. He said: 

In 1908, according to Government satistics, Michi- 
gan ranked seventh in the production of lumber. In 
1917, according to U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin No, 768, issued April 5, 1919, Michigan ranks 
thirteenth, and the following comparisons of rank and 
percentage of total productions are shown in the woods 
we produce in large quantities : 

1908 1917 
Percent Percent 
of total of total 


RANK production Kind of wood Rank production 

1 46.1 Maple 1 43.6 
20.9 Beech 1 21.4 

2 y hs Elm 2 18.8 

3 13.2 Birch y 16.0 

2 15.6 Basswood 2 20.1 

1 9.4 Ash 8 4.6 

3 15.6 Hemlock 2 16.6 

3 11.9 Cedar 9 2.3 

6 6.1 White pine 9 2.3 


In 1910 this association, thru the chairman of the 
market conditions committee (Bruce Odell, of Manis 
tique), gathered statistics as to the consumption and 
supply of Michigan hardwoods. Even at that date the 
trees had been counted and the members advised to 
practice conservation of our forests. 

According to Hon. W. S. Culbertson, member of the 
U. 8S. Tariff Commission, who spoke at Chicago last 
week, the lumbermen of the United States are cutting 
twice as much timber as is grown and it will not be 
long at this rate before we exhaust the supply. 


Situation in Russia 


According to R. BE. Simmons, of the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, who spoke 
at Chicago last week, Russia, which furnished nearly 
50 percent of Kurope’s lumber, will not be able to do so 
within a period of five years; this on account of the 
results of the revolution and wasted forests, so Europe 
will be compelled to look to the United States for a part 
of her supply. Our southern forests are going fast and 
the great western forests will be called upon to supply 
this need, as well as Michigan and Wisconsin. 


Secretary Knox continued: 


The production of hemlock has been curtailed and 
low stocks are the rule, with prices remaining strong. 
So far as we can learn, the hardwood stocks of the 
entire country are not sufficient to supply a prewar 
manufacturing business. For various reasons the log 
input of the past season has been very much below 
normal and on this account values have advanced and 
they will no doubt continue to do so as long as the cost 
of production is on its present basis. 


The report of the secretary stated that the esti- 
mated peel of hemlock bark is less than a year ago, 
and that higher prices are probable. He said that 
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the report of the treasurer under date of April 15 
showed a balance of $6,344.88 .in the general fund, 
with $4,286.53 still due from members. The for- 
est fire fund has a balance of $1,530.12, which in- 
cludes $500 in Liberty bonds. 


Railroad and Traffic Matters 


After reviewing some other detailed matters, 
Secretary Knox discussed the railroad situation 
and traffic matters, his report being as follows: 


If there has been one thing in this war just closed 
that has been an irritation to the shipping public it 
has been the handling of the railroads by the Govern- 
ment. Those of you who attended the annual convention 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at 
Chicago last week and heard Director General Walker 
ID. Hines on the railroad situation, setting forth the 
policies of the U. 8S, Railroad Administration and some 
of its difficulties, can in a measure appreciate the 
problems to be solved. That the lumbermen of the 
country were not in accord with some of these policies 
was shown by the discussion that followed the address, 
especially the holding back of the purchase of railroad 
material on account of differences in prices named by 
the steel people and what the Railroad Administration 
thought was proper. It was brought to the attention 
of Mr. Hines, and he made the statement that he was 
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glad to know the feeling of the lumbermen on the sub- 
ject and hoped that a change of policy might occur. 

Some time ago our association, together with several 
other associations affiliated with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, was compelled to oppose 
the action of the traffic committee of that association 
in its request for a flat advance of 8 cents a hundred 
pounds in lieu of a general advance of 25 percent with 
a maximum of 5 cents a hundred pounds, and the 
Railroad Administration at that time turned down this 
request. At a recent meeting of the tratlic committee 
of the National we learned that the former request had 
been renewed, and we have therefore taken this up with 
the Railroad Administration at Washington, setting 
forth our objection to the request of the National, 
which favors the long haul shippers as against the 
short haul, which affects us very materially. 

The seeretary’s report closed with a word as to 
the discussion at the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional in Chicago relative to the soldiers’ welfare 
fund, to which the Michigan association contrib- 
uted $1,000. Secretary Knox urged members to 
communicate with A. L. Osborn, of Oshkosh, Wis., 
custodian of the fund, if they knew of any soldiers 
or sailors who left the lumber industry to go to 
war and who needed assistance. 


Market Conditions 


The report of the market conditions committee 
as presented by C. R. Abbott, of Cadillac, showed 
that on April 1 there was 30,000,000 feet less hard- 
woods on hand than on April 1 of the preceding 
year. The stock on hand was also less than on Oct. 
1 of 1918 and not quite 10,000,000 feet greater than 
on hand Jan. 1 of this year, indicating that dry 
stocks have been moving rapidly. The shrinkage 
of stock is largely in the No. 2 common and better, 
altho not so much No. 3 common is on hand as a 
year ago. Sixty-five percent of the stock on hand 
is represented by No. 2 common and better maple 
and this item is 16,000,000 feet, or 15 percent, less 
on hand than a year ago. The estimated production 
for 1919 is 15,000,000 feet less than the actual 
production of 1918. ‘‘This condition existing, 
after passing thru several lean years,’’ said the re- 
port, ‘‘so far as commercial consumption of our 
product is concerned, leads us to ask you, the manu- 


facturer, how do you expect to take care of any- 
where near a normal demand with your present 
supply, and in view of your forecast of a reduced 
output during the present year? We will not ask 
for an answer; simply request you to think it over, 
and you will add our views, which have ofttimes 
been repeated. Supply and demand must neces- 
sarily govern prices. The demand is with us, the 
supply is inadequate, so therefore values must in- 
crease, as our competition in hardwoods is only 
among ourselves.’’ 
The Hemlock Situation 

Relative to hemlock the report showed on hand 
67,000,000 feet, which is 45,000,000 feet less than 
a year ago. During the last year the association 
had considerable Government business but prac- 
tically no commercial business. ‘‘The commercial 
business is looming large,’’ read the report, ‘‘and 
we have a small amount of lumber to supply the 
building trade. The same rule of supply and de- 
mand must govern prices; hence, values will in- 
crease rather than decline. The increase in hem- 
lock will, of course, be governed by competing 
woods. ’’ 

As to lath, there are 3,600,000 lath on hand, 
4,500,000 less than a year ago, and the present sup- 
ply will not go far toward supplying the spring 
trade. A general discussion on the lumber situation 
followed the report and, judging from what the 
members said, conditions amply justified what the 
report of the market conditions committee had 
said. 

Forest Fire Prevention 

The report of Chief Fire Warden J. Lee Mor- 
ford of Gaylord stated that the arrangement with 
the State department for the patrol of this season 
is now complete and that the work will continue 
practically on the same lines as last year, with sev- 
eral wardens beginning patrol duty not later than 
May 1. He said that Chief Deputy W. J. Pearson, 
of the State department, had a few men on a range 
at present, to protect the timber lands from early 
fires. The State department will have more war- 
dens at work this year than previously, which will 
give better protection generally. His report sub- 
mitted a list of the districts, the names of the war- 
dens and the post office address of each. 


Talk of National Secretary 

Secretary Frank F. Fish, of Chicago, of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, was a guest. 
He gave a very interesting talk on surplus 
stocks now held by the Government. Secretary 
Fish told of attempts to learn exactly how much 
surplus hardwoods the Government held and of 
conferences with Government officials on the sub- 
ject. Government officials have been promising an 
inventory of all hardwood stocks held in order that 
the industry would know how best to absorb these 
stocks without detriment to trade, but so far no 
inventories have been made, or at least the hard- 
wood associations have not been notified of any. 
Mr. Fish praised the codperation that had been ex- 
tended the National in Washington by Roy H. 
Jones, who was manager of the war bureau of the 
Michigan and Northern hemlock and hardwood as- 
sociations, 
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And as to surplus stocks, Mr. Fish expressed the 
opinion that the hardwood lumber industry néed 
not worry, as these stocks will gradually be ab- 
sorbed and nobody will feel any ill effects. He said 
that the only real figures that the National had been 
able to obtain had been furnished by the bureau 


of aircraft production, giving in feet the surplus 
stocks of that board as follows: Ash, 590,000; 
basswood, 530,000 ; poplar, 1,250,000; cherry, 100,- 
000; maple, 3,000; and a slight volume of syca- 
more. 

In closing Secretary Fish called attention to the 
growth of the National, saying that it had passed 
the thousandth mark in membership, now having 
1,020 members, and then urged that every member 
of the Michigan association attend the annual of 
the National in Chicago in June. It promises to 
be one of the biggest annuals the association has 
ever held. Former President Taft is to be the chief 
speaker and he will address the convention on Fri- 
day, June 20. His subject will be ‘‘Labor.’’ 
Other speakers wilt be United States Senators 
Borah of Idaho and Watson of Indiana, provided 
the session of Congress does not interfere. As to 
entertainment, Secretary Fish said a big program 
was being arranged ‘‘ranging from grand opera 
to African opera’’ and that no hardwood lumber- 
man should miss it. 


Foreign Opportunity 


Secretary Knox read an exhaustive report from 
Roy H. Jones, now European representative for 
the Northern Hardwoods of America, which gave 
a very encouraging idea as to the market in Eng- 
land for maple flooring, thick maple, birch, bass- 
wood and rock elm. Mr. Jones has interviewed 
many of the leading hardwood importers of Eng- 
land and he said that they treated him very cour- 
teously and were eager to handle American hard- 
woods. Following the reading of the report, C. A. 
Bigelow, of Bay City, spoke upon the progress of 
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the Northern Hardwoods of America, which is the 
incorporated company that will export northern 
hardwoods under the provisions of the Webb bill. 
Several other matters were discussed during the 
meeting. It is regarded as likely that the June 
meeting will be held at Mackinac Island. 





NORTH CAROLINIANS HOLD MONTHLY MEETING 


RICHMOND, VA., April 28.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association held its regular monthly meeting 
in this city last Friday at Rueger’s Hotel. This 
was the first meeting presided over by the new 
president, D. O. Anderson, and he kept things 
moving. 

Secretary W. B. Roper read a tentative list of 

committee appointments for the year 1919-1920, but 
in view of the fact that some changes will be made 
in these committees before finally announced the 
list could not be published at this time. A com- 
plete list will be published shortly. 

“<"a Wright-Bachmann Lumber Co. of Bostic, 

C., was unanimously elected a member of the 
cuane, 

A rather interesting report was then heard from 
A. R. Turnbull covering the proceedings of the 
Lumber Congress held in Chicago recently. Mr. 
Turnbull stated he could not really do justice to 
the meeting in a verbal report but that it could 
have been truly appreciated only by being in at- 
tendance upon it. 

The attention of the members was directed to 
the child labor tax as covered by the new revenue 
bill. Secretary Roper it seems had already sent 
the members several circular letters regarding this 
matter but considered it wise to call attention again 
to it and read Section 1203, Title XII, for the 
information of those present. 


The Negro Labor Problem 


President Anderson stated that at the annual 
meeting of the association A. T. Gerrans had 
brought up the question of improving the economic 
condition of negro labor with a view to making 
those in the South more efficient and enticing those 
back who had left for the North. George L. Boyle 
of Washington, D. C., who had made a special in- 
vestigation of the negro problem with a view to as- 
certaining its origin, the scope of the work to be 
done, and whether an effort was being made to 
unionize negro labor in the South, was then intro- 
duced for the purpose of advising the members of 
the result of his investigations to date. Mr. Boyle 
briefly reviewed an article written by him and in 
addition read several editorials from southern 
newspapers in which the action of John H. Kirby 
in refusing to confer with Mr. Post of the Bureau 
of Negro Economics and Dr. Haynes, a negro, of 
the same bureau, was criticized and upheld, and 
similar editorials clipped from northern papers. 
Mr. Boyle stated that the bureau in Washington, 
as far as he could gather, was working with a view 
to improving the living conditions of the negro 
and also working conditions and there was no 
radical tendency. However, he called attention to 
the Paris conference on ‘‘niggers,’’ which was 
extremely radical in demands and of the Bolshevik 
type. 

Mr. Boyle said that after investigation and while 
preparing another article for publication he con- 
cluded to submit a list of questions to the Depart- 
ment of Labor with reference to the activities and 
scope of the bureau referred to above and then 
publish his questions and answers as the second 
article. The questions asked by him were as to 
the legal and administrative powers of this bureau 


and whether an effort was being made under cover 
to unionize negro labor. Secretary Wilson of the 
Department of Labor stated that the bureau could 
do nothing without his sanction; that is could do 
nothing on its own initiative, and that positively 
no effort was being made to unionize negroes. Mr. 
Boyle’ said there was a negro problem before the 
country, and had been with it and would be with 
it probably forever. He gave as his opinion, how- 
ever, that 75 percent of this so called problem 
was a labor problem and 25 percent was a social 
problem. One thing that aggravated the situation 
when any steps were taken to better conditions or 
talk about bettering them was that the head of 
the bureau was a negro (Haynes) and that white 
men would not confer with a negro. He believed 
much good would be done if a white man were put 
at the head of the department. 

The members applauded Mr. Boyle generously 
at the conclusion of his talk and indulged in some 
discussion of the matter. It was brought out that 
the question had been made more important than 
necessary by undue newspaper publicity and that 
negroes had been kept informed of the situation 
and had an exaggerated idea of their importance 
to the white man in the South. The association 
went on record as taking no further action in the 
matter whatever and determined to eliminate all 
further discussion of it. 


Co-operation, Trade Conditions and Workers’ 
Compensation 

A communication was read from W. L. Rice, of 
the North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Philadelphia, Pa., urging closer 
codperation between his association and the pine 
association and the working out of a plan to gather 
statistics as to the movement of box lumber in the 
various markets. He requested delegates be sent 
to the meeting of his association to be held in 
Baltimore on May 14 and the pine association in- 
structed the president to appoint such delegates. 

Trade conditions were next discussed. Secretary 
Roper read a letter from a New England manufac- 
turer who was very optimistic as to the future of 
his business. A circular was also read from the 
Department of Labor showing a decided increase in 
the total value and number of permits issued up to 
April 1 east of the Mississippi River and north 
of the Ohio. Chas. Hill, of the Southern Pine Sales 
Corporation, gave an interesting account of a trip 
made by him and several of his associates to the 
southwestern territory, the manner in which the 
lumber business was being carried on in that sec- 
tion, how the mills down there felt, and stated he 
was amply repaid for the time and money spent, 
as he had learned a few things. He urged others 
to take the same trip. 

The next discussion involved insurance rates 
charged under the Virginia Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. These rates are considered too high and 
a fight is being waged to have them lowered. A 
conference was held in the State insurance com- 
missioner’s office April 24 at which were lumber- 
men from all over the State and insurance men. 
The insurance men were instructed to present a 
brief to the insurance commissioner and the lum- 


bermen were similarly instructed, outlining their 
views. The commissioner will then consider the 
matter and render a decision. The association 
appointed Edward Rogers, W. B. Roper and F, 8. 
Spruill, general counsel, a committee to prepare 
such a brief and handle the matter in the best 
manner possible with a view to securing an adjust- 
ment. 

One of the members stated that such hardwoods 
as are obtainable in the North Carolina pine see- 
tion are being sold ‘‘log run’’ under North Caro- 
lina pine inspection but that the rules did not 
specify what log run covered. This matter was 
referred to the inspection committee for considera- 
tion and report at next meeting. 

The next meeting of the association will be held 
in Norfolk on May 22. The meeting adjourned 
at 1:30 p. m., when luncheon was served. 





IMPORTANT CAMPAIGNS UNDER WAY 


KALISPELL, Mont., April 26.—The forestry 
building at the State fair, which was authorized 
by the fair board last week, will house an exhibit 
of native timber products assembled by the Mon- 
tana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. This 
exhibit is now in Helena, where it has been stored 
awaiting an exhibition place, since being brought 
from the San Diego exposition, The display is a 
complete showing of Montana lumber specimens 
and is a big boost for lumber use in the State. It 
is possible that the association will have a man in 
charge of the exhibit during the fair. 

That the sawdust from Montana larch can be 
used to commercial advantage is the opinion of the 
Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. It 
has just sent several hundred pounds of the saw- 
dust to Detroit, Mich., for experimental purposes. 
This is one of the series of campaigns that are 
being conducted by that association in order to 
use the waste from the mills. 

Another campaign being put on by that associa- 
tion is having the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., experiment with extracting eleo- 
resin from western Montana larch. Experiments 
are also being made with larch stumps to extract 
what is termed galatose, a powder that is of much 
value to the Government. 





TO DISCUSS ANNUAL OUTING 


EVANSVILLE, IND., April 29.—The next regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club will be held on Tuesday evening, May 13, and 
Joseph W. Waltman, president, and William S. 
Partington, secretary and treasurer, expect a good 
attendance for the reason that plans will be com- 
pleted for the annual summer outing of the club, 
which will be held some time in June on a steamer 
and barge on the Ohio River. In fact, the May 
meeting will be the last regular business meeting 
of the club until next September, as the June 
outing will take the place of the regular meeting 
for that month and then adjournment will be taken 
for the hot weather. 
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PINE, FIR AND REDWOOD INTERESTS CONFER 


Hold General Sessions and Dinner in San Francisco—Bolshevism, Transportation and Labor Discussed— 
The Future of Exportations the Leading Theme 


San Francisoo, Cauir., April 25.—The monthly 
meetings of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Ex- 
port Co. and the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, 
usually held in Seattle, were held here yesterday 
and today, bringing down a delegation of mill men 
from the north coast, who were royally entertained 
during their stay. The Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau conference, presided over by President 
E. G. Ames, and with Secretary Fred W. Alexander 
present, was held yesterday morning and a number 
of San Francisco wholesalers were in attendance 
by invitation to give their views regarding grading 
rules and possible changes in them necessary. In 
the afternoon, and this forenoon, the export or- 
ganization held meetings with President W. H. 
Talbot, of San Francisco, in the chair and Secretary 
C. E. Hill, of Seattle, present, working out details 
and arranging plans to care for the export business 
that bids fair to come soon to the Douglas fir peo- 
ple. 

The meetings culminated last night in the second 
annual dinner of the export company, in the gold 
room at the Palace Hotel. Owing to war condi- 
tions prevailing a year ago the annual dinner was 
dispensed with, the first being held two years ago 
in San Francisco, and as the versatile general man- 
ager of the company, A. A. Baxter, announced, an- 
other dinner will be given next year and each suc- 
ceeding year, and he would promise just as good 
things to eat, but as to the drinks—that was an- 
other matter. 


THE BANQUET 


Around the big round table sat thirty-eight lum- 
bermen, manufacturers of Douglas fir in Washing- 
ton and Oregon, and their representatives and 
those San Francisco lumbermen interested in pro- 
ducing fir for cargo shipments. It was a beautiful 
scene—the great round table heaped with fragrant 
cut roses, tulips and ferns and other green stuff— 
while was served a repast such as has made famous 
the Palace, the historic hotel that ‘‘stands at the 
end of the trail’’ in the now great city by the 
Golden Gate. An idea of what was had ean be 
gained from a persual of the menu, gotten up 
‘‘a la eargo,’’ as follows: 

Toke Points Imperial 

(To be stowed first in hold) 

Short Stowage to Be Kept Sepa- 


Gibson Cocktail 
(Stocks very low 
especially on 


’ 4 rate 
ee ee and olives Salted Nuts Celery 
. (Sel.) (Kin. Drd.) (Edge Gr.) 


Green Turtle Soup 
(No. 2 Clear and Better) 
Artichokes Hollandaise 
(Graded as per “H” List) 
Squab Chicken Farcie 
(Douglas Fir Style) 

Heart of Romain Fines Herbes 
(To take the sheer out of the deck) 
New Peas New Potatoes 

(Green) (Assorted sizes) 
Fancy Ice Cream 
(Export) 
Petit Fours 
(Assorted lengths) 


Sauterne Beaulieu 
(of a vintage prior 
to July 1, 1919) 


G. H. Mumm 
Selected Brut 
(last chance 
Full and Bye) 


Demitasse 

(To trim ship 

and take out 
the list 


Cigarettes 
Partagas 
Romeo and Juliette 

The feature of the evening, besides the food and 
drink—and it should be remembered that Washing 
ton and Oregon have been for several years verita- 
ble deserts as far as internal moisture of a certain 
kind is concerned—was the interesting talk on 
Bolshevism, by Roger E. Simmons, American lum- 
ber commissioner, who recently returned from Rus- 
sia, where he was when the Bolsheviki government 
took over affairs and began its reign of terror that 
still continues. He told of being sentenced to be 
shot and of his final escape, and narrated a number 
of incidents of the horrors of the awful thing. An 
account of a similar address appeared in the April 
19 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Sim- 
mons did not talk on the lumber situation in Rus- 
sia, reserving that for his stated address to be 
given today before the fir, pine and redwood lum- 
bermen of San Francisco. 

Regarding Bolshevism he endeavored to impress 
on his hearers the seriousness of it, a movement 
that is stirring the very vitals of the world, and 
declared that those who endeavor to justify it in 
any shape or form are working for the Bolsheviki 
and are undoubtedly in their pay, as many are in 
this country today. The agitators who started it 
and those who are now at the head of it came large- 
ly from America. He explained that the term 
Bolsheviki means ‘‘majority demands’ ’—those 
who demand the most—and not ‘‘majority in num- 
bers,’’ as has been erroneously stated. He said 
that the sawmills in Russia as well as all other in- 
dustries and businesses were ‘‘nationalized’’ with 
the result that there is not a sawmill running in 





that country now, all having failed because of no 
organization or leadership; nothing is in operation 
in the whole land but the munitions plants. It 
was an awful story of carnage and murder and 
torture, rapine and lust that Mr. Simmons told, and 
he declared that above all it was the working man 
who was suffering. He begged his hearers to tell 
their employees the facts, for the propaganda is 
going on in this country today by paid propagan- 
dists. Bolshevism, as a Russian priest had said 
to him, is a ‘‘damnation of hell.’’ 


Transportation and Labor 

An interesting report on the attitude of Walker 
D. Hines, director general of the railroads, as Mr. 
Hines had expressed himself at a luncheon in San 
Francisco that noon, was given by George M. Corn- 
wall, of Portland, Ore. 

Ralph H. Burnside, also of Portland, former pres- 
ident of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
deprecated the lack of confidence in one another 
shown by lumbermen of the Pacific coast. The pub- 
lic has been waiting for some time for prices of all 
commodities to settle and is now beginning to 
realize that they will not go any lower, which, in 
Mr. Burnside’s opinion, the lumbermen themselves 
should also realize and act accordingly. Mr. Burn- 
side also spoke of the new relationship between 
capital and labor and the fact that the day of low 
wages is gone forever, and that lumbermen can no 
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longer cut prices in competition and then cut the 
wages of their workmen to make a profit. Manu- 
facturers and their employees are now standing to- 
gether to keep up wages and prices that make them 
possible. 

In a few words Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of Ta- 
coma, proposed a toast to the President of the 
United States. 

The Outlook for Fir 


George 8. Long, of Tacoma, the veteran lumber- 
man and head of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., re- 
ferred to the word ‘‘exploitation’’ in the name of 
the company and declared that Douglas fir is in 
need of exploitation, as he believed that 75 percent 
of the people in this country knew practically noth- 
ing about fir. He emphasized the importance of the 
domestic market, for our people use more lumber 
per capita than any other people in the world. He 
agreed with Mr. Burnside regarding labor. The 
making of money he did not deem the highest aim 
in life. As 40 percent of all the standing timber 
of the nation is west of the Sierras and the Cas- 
eades, and as southern pine manufacturing has 
passed its peak, fir will gradually step up as pine 
steps down, and the time will soon come when there 
will be a steady market for the output of the fir 
mills of the West. Mr. Long was optimistic, de- 
claring the country is going ahead and that optim- 
ism should be the keynote of the future, for what- 
ever are one’s plans today, they should be widened 
for tomorrow. What is being done today is but 
child’s play, he believes, compared to what wil be 
done twenty-five years hence. He emphasized the 
need of furnishing what the trade wants, making 
good grades and dealing fairly if for no other rea- 
son than that it pays. ‘‘ Fir has greater problems, ’’ 


said he, ‘‘ but at the same time it has greater possi- 
bilities for the future than any other wood, and we 
must take advantage of these opportunities. ’’ 

In the opinion of W. E. Creed, counsel of the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., the day of 
the mailed fist in labor is over. He strongly ap- 
proved of the ideas of Mr. Burnside on this sub- 
ject and declared that the institutions that are 
today endeavoring to educate, elevate and help 
their employees are succeeding. 

Substitutes and Pines’ Future 


George Thompson, Mr. Baxter’s able assistant 
and cashier, of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Ex- 
port Co., proved himself to be ‘‘some’’ entertainer 
when called upon by the master of ceremonies. He 
recited, among other things, ‘‘ Barbara Fritchie,’’ 
with an Italian dialect. A few remarks were made 
by E. G. Ames, of Seattle, the ‘‘daddy of the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau,’’ as he was 
termed by Mr. Baxter, during which he called at- 
tention to the exploitation being continually done 
by the lumber substitute people and cited as an in- 
stance that in another banquet room in the hotel 
740 cement producers and salesmen were at that 
time dining. 

The Hoo-Hoo yell was given with a will when 
W. A. Priddie, of Beaumont, Tex., lumberman and 
Snark of the Universe of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo, a guest of the evening, arose and 
spoke briefly, complimenting the hosts of the oe- 
casion for the splendid banquet and admitting that 
the southern pine industry has reached its zenith. 
In the next ten years, he said, 30 percent of the 
Texas mills would be cut out. He spoke of buying 
fir oil rigs and shipping them from the Columbia 
River to Texas on a 6814-cent rate and beating 
by $4 or $5 the price of southern pine on a 23-cent 
rate. Fir had run southern pine out of Denver, 
Omaha and the entire State of Oklahoma. The 
average price of southern pine at the mill is $32 
and of fir $18 to $20, which great difference should 
not exist. 

All of the officers of the Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co. were present with the exception 
of J. H. Bloedel, of Seattle. The other officers are 
W. H. Talbot, president, San Francisco; ©. A. 
Thayer, vice president, San Francisco; E. G. Ames, 
treasurer, Seattle; Charles EF. Hill, secretary, Seat- 
tle, and A. A. Baxter, general manager, San Fran- 
cisco. Those attending the dinner were as follows: 

A. A. Baxter, Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co., San Francisco, 

W. H. Talbot, Pope & Talbot, San Francisco. 

George S. Long, Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., Seattle. 
Bn: A. Thayer, IE. K. Wood Lumber Co., San Fran 
Cisco, 

6 O. M. Clark, Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., Portland, 
re, 

Charles R. McCormick, Charles R. McCormick & Co.., 
San Francisco, 

A. J. Hendry, B. C., M. T. T. Co., Vancouver, B. C. 

Kh. G. Ames, Puget Mill Co., Seattle. 

A. B. Johnson, Wilson Bros, & Co., San Francisco. 

C, M. Porter, Hawkeye Lumber Co., Oskaloosa, Iowa 


Ralph H. Burnside, Willapa Lumber Co., Portland, 
re, 
II. S. Howard, Hawkeye Lumber Co.,, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. 

Charles E, Hill, Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

John W. Classen, Tacoma Mill Co., San Francisco. 

Kdw. Tietjen, C & O Lumber Co., San Francisco. 

A. M. Baxter, Willapa Lumber Co., San Francisco. 

KE. de Reynier, J. R. Hanify Co., San Francisco. 

8S. EK. Thompson, Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co., San Francisco. 
3. Harris, Pope & Talbot, San Francisco. 
6 ¥. K. Wentworth, jr., Portland Lumber Co., Portland, 

re, 

Albert E. Trower, 'Trower Lumber Co., San Francisco. 
. W. A. Priddie, Beaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont, 
Tex, 
ma J. Brix, Knappton Mills & Lumber Co., Knappton, 

ash. 

John D. Spaulding, California Sugar & White Pine 
Co., San Francisco. 

Roger E. Simmons, Department of Commerce, Wash 
ington, D. C. 

G. W. Cain. Tacoma, Wash. 

Fred H. Gilman, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Seattle, 
Wash. 

A. A. Seott, Crown Lumber Co., Mukilteo, Wash. 

H. W. Jackson, Charles Nelson Co., San Francisco. 

Rh. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma 

James Tyson, Charles Nelson Co., San Francisco. 

Fred W. Alexander, Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau, Seattle. 

A. H. Cole, 8. 1. Slade Lumber Co., San Francisco. 

W. FE. Creed, attorney, San Francisco. 

G. M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore. 

A. W. Middleton, Anderson & Middleton, Aberdeen, 
Wash. 

William Donovan, Donovan Lumber Co., Aberdeen, 
Wash. 

G. A. Buell, San Francisco. 

EXPORTATION OUTLOOK 

On Friday afternoon, in the assembly room of 
the Merchants Exchange Building, Commissioner 
Roger E. Simmons made a detailed report of Russian 
lumber conditions, bearing particularly on the fu- 
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ture prospects for American lumbermen in Europe. 
The address, which was the same as he delivered in 
New Orleans recently and appeared in the April 19 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, was listened to 
with interest by a representative gathering of San 
Francisco fir, pine and redwood lumbermen. Mr. 
Simmons thru his address emphasized the advan- 
tage to be gained by the lumber producers of the 
United States working together in their efforts to 
furnish lumber for rebuilding Europe, and rather 
deprecated the fact that the southern pine pro- 
ducers have organized two export organizations, 
one on each side of the Mississippi River, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the fir people would have 
but one. He declared it to be a mistake for the 
different American lumber organizations each to 
send commissioners to Europe to secure business, 
for it merely adds to the confusion, for when Eu- 
rope is ready to finance its purchases it will buy 
and it will be merely a question of getting the lum- 
ber, and competition among the different American 
export organizations is likely to bring about lower 
prices. 

He told how Sweden exports all her lumber thru 
one organization, which he said was the best lum- 
ber export organization in the world. The Finnish 
lumbermen have now joined with the Swedish ex- 
porters, and if the Swedish organization has also 
got the White Sea lumber to handle, as is reported, 
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it will market practically all of the lumber pro- 
duced in Europe. 

Mr. Simmons related how England has called for 
300,000 houses immediately and offers to stand 
the excess cost of building today as compared with 
five years hence. He said there should be much 
temporary building in Belgium and France of 
American lumber and suggested that American 
lumber manufacturers build a number of sample 
farm buildings in those countries and put them up 
quickly to show how rapidly houses can be con- 
structed of lumber and to serve as advertisements. 
With Russia, which formerly furnished 52 percent 
of the lumber used in Europe, out of business, there 
remains only the Swedish, Finnish and Black Sea 
lumber to compete with the United States and 
Canada in supplying the world. 

From here Mr. Simmons goes to Portland, Se- 
attle and Spokane to address the lumbermen. Some 
of the fir manufacturers from the North who heard 
his talk on Bolshevism suggested that much good 
could be done if he could be induced to remain over 
on the north coast and address the members of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen at va- 
rious places thruout the lumber producing dis- 
tricts. He has a direct message to the American 
working man, and as he has been thru the awful 
horrors of Bolshevism he speaks from actual know]l- 
edge, not from hearsay. 





OREGON EXPERTS DISCUSS FIRE PROTECTION 


PorTLAND, Ore., April 26——The annual meet- 
ing of the Oregon Forest Fire Association was held 
today at the Multnomah Hotel with an attendance 
of timber owners, forest service representatives, 
State Forester F. A. Elliott and executives of local 
patrol associations affiliated with the Oregon For- 
est Fire Association. In the absence of the Presi- 
dent G. B. McLeod, Vice President R. M. Fox, of 
Portland, presided. The following local fire patrol 
associations were represented: Baker County Fire 
Patrol Association, Coos County Fire Protection 
Association, Douglas County Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, Jackson County Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, Klamath-Lake Fire Protection Association, 
Lincoln County Fire Protection Association, Polk 
County Fire Protection Association, Union-Wallowa 
County Fire Protection Association, Clackamas- 
Marion Fire Protective Association, Clatsop County 
Fire Protective Association, Columbia County Fire 
Protective Association, Linn County Fire Protective 
Association and Western Lane County Fire Pro- 
tective Association. 

Manager Hugh Henry submitted his annual re- 
port which called attention to activities of the last 
year and made recommendations for work to be 
done during the coming season. Mr. Henry declared 
that while the total rainfall during April, May and 
June was less in this section than for the same 


period in 1917 there was no serious destruction of 
timber. Only 952 fires occurred in 1918 as com- 
pared with 1,675 in 1917. The speaker declared 
that if the State would provide funds to enforce 
the laws, the timber owner would continue to pro- 
tect his stumpage, which will be of general benefit 
to the public at large. The grand total of acreage 
paying for protection in Oregon is 8,639,439 acres. 
Mr. Henry then went into detail as to the work and 
the number of wardens employed by the State, the 
association and the Forest Service. 

He declared that this year thru the circulation of 
various sorts of publicity material, it is hoped that 
the general public will be impressed with the 
importance of preventing forest fires. 

Amendments to the Washington fire law were 
then discussed by Mr. Henry. One of these pro- 
vides that any able bodied man refusing without 
a reasonable excuse to fight fires is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and that wardens may take steps at the 
expense of the responsible person to put out any 
dangerous unattended fire. Collection of the ex- 
pense money is to be made thru the State forester 
and the district attorney. 

During the last year the United States Weather 
Bureau continued its fire weather warning service 
and this year a few especially interested wardens 
will be asked to report weather conditions on special 


posteards. 

The following were nominated and reélected 
members of the board of managers: G. B. Me- 
Leod, J. H. Haak, Wells Gilbert, John Pearson, 
A. C. Shaw and H. C. Clair, all of Portland, and 
George Palmer, La Grande. They were nominated 
by a committee composed of H. C. Clair, R. M. 
Townsend and W. M. Nichols. 

Discussions during the meeting included the ad- 
visability of loggers shutting down during danger- 
ous periods of east winds during the fire season. 
It was the consensus that this action would avert 
fire fighting expenses and loss of timber. 

_Enforcement of the fire laws formed a topic of 
discussion. Procedure for enforcing penalties for 
violations of the State fire laws was discussed and 
it is hoped that even more convictions will be ob- 
tained than in the past. 

Resolutions were adopted commending the work 
of the Federal Forest Service and State Forester 
Elliott and approving the appropriation made by 
the Spruce Production Corporation for the elimina- 
tion and patrol of the fire hazards created by its 
operations. This appropriation amounted to $49,- 
000 and is being used for the building of fire trails, 
the cutting of brush where advisable and the institu- 
tion of an intensive patrol in the areas in which it 
operated. 





OPENS WAR ON WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST 


PorTLAND, Ore., April 26.—The International 
White Pine Blister Rust Conference for western 
North America was held here April 23 and 24, un- 
der auspices of the advisory board of the American 
Phytopathological Society. This was the first in- 
ternational plant quarantine conference ever held. 
Its object was to devise measures for the preven- 
tion of the spread of a disease that threatens to 
destroy valuable stands of white pine and sugar 
pine timber in the north Pacifie coast States and 
in British Columbia. H. P. Barss, M. 8., plant 
pathologist of the Oregon Agricultura] College, was 
chairman of the conference. 

The Portland conference opened at 10 a. m., 
April 23, in the Imperial Hotel. All discussions 
were open and there were no set speeches. The 
morning session was devoted to a presentation of 
present knowledge of white pine blister, its migra- 
tion to America, its present distribution, possible 
channels of entry into the West and probable 
consequences of such introduction. 

At the atternoon meeting the discussion centered 
upon the fight against the disease in America and a 
summary of the various campaigns inaugurated in 
the United States and Canada, together with a re- 
view of the quarantine regulations now in effect. 
A conference dinner at 6:30 was devoted to further 
discussion along similar lines. 

The morning session of the second day discussed 
plans for the future protection of the West, involv- 
ing methods of scouting, inspection, emergency ac- 
tion, publicity and finance. Huntington Taylor, of 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, spoke briefly on the attitude 
of the timbermen, expressing the opinion that State 
quarantines should be rigidly enforced. These 
regulations should be made effective, he said, 
against shipments of gooseberry, currant and five- 
leaf pine plants to western States and should 
comply with the Federal quarantine on such ship- 


ments from territory east of the Mississippi River. 

Dr. G. R. Hill, of Utah, made a clear presenta- 
tion of the necessity for uniform quarantine recom- 
mendations by the conference and voiced opposition 
on reasonable grounds to absolute quarantine by 
any State against every other State. In the gen- 
eral discussion that followed it was evident that 
the general sentiment of the conference was strong- 
ly opposed to absolute quarantine but equally 
strongly in favor of the extension of State quaran- 
tine to include quarantine against States not pro- 
viding for themselves adequate protection against 
the introduction of the disease. 

The conference voted the appointment of three 
committees of five members each to embody the 
sentiments of the conference in resolutions. Com- 
mittee No. 1, on interstate and interprovincial quar- 
antines and related matters, consisted of Dr. KE. P. 
Meinccke, chairman; G. R. Hill, Frederick Maskew, 
D. Roy Cameron and A. C. Park. Committee No. 2, 
on State and provincial organic quarantine law, 
publicity and education—C. F. Korstean, chairman ; 
W. A. MecCubbin, Dr. F. D. Heald, C. W. Hunger- 
ford, H. R. Hagan. Committee No. 3, on western 
plant protective organization—M. L. Dean, chair- 
man; George H. Rhodes, J. W. Eastman, James R. 
Weir, Huntington Taylor. 

It was unanimously voted that delegates be ap- 
pointed to represent the conference at the Western 
Plant Quarantine Conference to be held at River- 
side, Calif., May 26-31, 1919, and the following 
delegation was elected: H. P. Barss, chairman; 
M. L. Dean, G. B. Posey, Frederick Maskew, G. R. 
Hill, E. P. Meinecke, H. R. Hagan and George H. 
Rhodes. 

Resolutions prepared by the committees were 
unanimously adopted urging that States west of 
the Mississippi Valley line (a line formed by the 
western boundaries of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 


Arkansas and Louisiana) establish and enforce an 
effective quarantine to prevent entrance of all five 
needle pines or currant and gooseberry plants both 
east and west of this line; and that the variovs 
State and Federal authorities together with those 
of the Dominion of Canada are urged to place the 
quarantine in effect. It was also suggested that an 
emergency fund be provided to assist these au- 
thorities in their work; further, that there be es- 
tablished ‘‘in western America a plant protective 
organization, whose object shall be to inform the 
public concerning dangerous plant diseases and to. 
secure measures for their control.’’ Attention was 
called to the meeting to be held at Riverside, Calif., 
May 26 to 31, to be known as the Western Plant 
Quarantine Conference. Timber protective asso- 
ciations, agricultural colleges and State and provin- 
cial departments of agriculture, including the va- 
rious Federal departments concerned, will be used 
as a medium thru which to distribute publicity con- 
cerning the activities of this and the California con- 
ference. 


SOUTHERN PINE GRADERS CONFER 


HartiespurG, Miss., April 28.—At a well at- 
tended meeting of mill graders held here at the 
plant of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., April 23, 
fifty-three persons were in attendance, represent- 
ing sixteen mills. The forenoon was taken up by 
practical demonstrations in grading lumber. In the 
afternoon a general discussion of the grading rules 
was indulged in. This feature created considerable 
interest and it was evident that these discussions 
are very beneficial to all. The Southern Pine As- 
sociation’s instructor in grades, T. E. Flanders, 
impressed on all the importance of closer attention 
to grading and manufacture of southern pine lum- 
ber. 
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THE FUTURE BRIGHT FOR NORTHERN WOODS 


Hemlock and Hardwood Manufacturers’ Convention So Concludes — Bark Peel, Stock Conditions, Exten- 
sion of Association Activity and Export Prospects Reviewed Hopefully 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 30.—Members of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association who met in this city today shook the 
bottle thoroly and took a big dose of spring tonic 
in the form of statistical and other information 
bracing enough to put the most weak kneed among 
them back on their feet again. Seldom have the 
members of the organization listened to a story 
that could prove more effective in the task of 
distributing at profitable prices the hemlock and 
hardwoods that northern mills make. 

Altho it was an all day session, the real medi- 
cine taking act was staged in the afternoon when 
the report of the market conditions committee was 
made, the association statistics on log input were 
presented and Secretary O. T. Swan explained the 
economic service department, which is a new plan 
for the guidance of the members. He also told 
about the 1919 market drive and gave some details 
about the hemlock bark situation. 

When President George N. Harder, of Rib Lake, 
Wis., opened the meeting in the morning at the 
Hotel Pfister he took occasion to describe some 
of the results of the recent Lumber Congress in 
Chicago and to tell how the interests of the north- 
ern manufacturers were promoted thru that notable 
gathering. He made a plea that manufacturers 
clothe their sales managers with more authority 
when the latter come to the committee meetings, as 
better results may be obtained thereby. 


Export Prospects 

M. J. Fox, of Iron Mountain, Mich., made a re- 
port upon the lumber export investigation that is 
being conducted by Roy H. Jones in Europe for 
‘«The Northern Hardwoods of America.’’ Mr. 
Fox told of the good work being accomplished in 
Europe by Mr. Jones and of the need not only 
of foreign markets for northern hardwoods but a 
wider native market for hardwoods and hemlock, 
saying that members were ‘‘asleep at the switch’’ 
when hemlock is being confined to territory north 
of the Ohio River. He described foreign commerce 
as the life blood of the country and said that they 
should go after the business in Europe in just the 
same energetic manner as the southern pine and 
southern hardwood manufacturers are doing. 

Secretary Swan read to the members a letter that 
had been received from Mr. Jones which in effect 
was a report on progress on his trip in Europe. 
This letter described the general business situation 
in England and a prospective market there for 
northern hardwoods, saying that there is no reason 
why England should not buy from 150 to 200 cars 
of maple annually. Birch, he said, might have 
more difficulty in obtaining a foothold as the birch 
there now used comes from Quebec, and Wisconsin 
birch, tho better, could not compete so well on 
account of price. He said there should also be a 
good market for basswood and rock elm and above 
all things advis:’ the closest codperation with 
English importers along lines to which they have 
been accustomed instead of trying to make them 
take northern hardwoods in American style, and 
that if the proper coéperation were effected busi- 
ness with England would be not only profitable but 
pleasant. He warned the northern lumbermen that 
many an American business concern had been 
wrecked on the shores of European business because 
it had failed to chart its course properly or, after 
charting it, had failed to watch the compass. Mr. 
Fox also talked on inspection and the association 
voted to continue its arrangement with the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association for another year. 


Work of the National 


Charles A. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., presi- 
dent of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion as well as a member of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood association, told of the progress of 
the National, saying that it now has 1,021 mem- 
bers, a net gain of eighty-eight since the last an- 
nual. He advised all the members to come to the 
coming annual in June, saying that altho there may 
be no spectacular performances this year over the 
matter of grading rules a big program was in 
store which meant much to the hardwood industry. 

A. L. Osborn, of Oshkosh, Wis., chairman of the 
legislation and traffic committee, spoke of bills in 
the State legislature at Madison which have been 
either defeated, or acted favorably upon, or are 
still pending. He declared that many of the mem- 
bers of the legislature had gone ‘‘stark crazy’’ in 
the introduction of freak and obnoxious bills and 
advised all manufacturers of the association not 
only to keep in touch with matters in the State 
legislature but also to seek the codperation of the 
retail lumber dealers of the State for the defeat 








of any measure harmful to lumbermen. He de- 
nounced the switch track leases that the United 
States Railroad Administration had asked the man- 
ufacturers to sign and after F. M. Ducker, traffic 
expert of the association, had read the lease Mr. 
Osborn advised the members not to sign it. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The first matter taken up at the afternoon ses- 
sion was the statistics on log input from Oct. 1, 
1918, to April 1, 1919, and the estimated input 
from April 1 to Oct. 1, 1919, as compared with the 
preceding year. The report was presented by 
George Robson, of Merrill, Wis., and the statistics 
on log input from Oct. 1, 1918, to Oct. 1, 1919, as 
compared with the corresponding period of the 
previous year, showed a falling off of 18 percent, 
these figures being inclusive of hardwoods, hemlock 
and pine. In the figures on the separate woods 
the greatest decrease was in pine, indicating the 
rapid decline of pine production in Wisconsin. 
However, the input of hardwoods and hemlock logs 
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not only for the period mentioned but for the esti- 
mated period to Oct. 1 will be short, compared with 
previous corresponding periods. 

At a logging conference held at Milwaukee on 
Tuesday William Maitland, of Park Falls, Wis., 
made a report on the conference which had mostly 
to do with labor in the woods. He said that most 
of the loggers had reported that the sliding scale 
method of pay had proved unsatisfactory in a gen- 
eral way, altho some had obtained good results. 
Labor, he said, is more plentiful in the North and 
loggers do not expect trouble in obtaining men. 


Comprehensive Association Work 


Secretary O. T. Swan was on the program for 
three talks, one on the 1919 market drive, another 
on the association economic service plan and a third 
on the hemlock bark situation, but being a modest 
man he confined all three subjects to one talk. 
He gave the complete details of the broadened ad- 
vertising plan of the association further to widen 
the markets for Old Faithful Hemlock and Beauti- 
ful Birch and told of the publications being used 
and reasons therefor. He said that members 
should bear in mind that advertising did not end 
with taking space, but his office force was busy 
answering inquiries and that every answer required 
a 3-cent stamp. As an example of how the pres- 
ent is a favorable time to advertise, he said that 
during the war his office had received only from 
sixty to seventy-five inquiries a month and that 
since the signing of the armistice the inquiries have 
been averaging 7,000 a month and are growing 
daily. ‘‘People want to build,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
we are hitting the iron while it is hot.’’ He ex- 
plained the different codperative schemes that the 
association was extending the retailers not only in 
the way of literature but in their home town news- 
papers, part of which expense is born by the asso- 
ciation. Secretary Swan explained how under the 
new economic service plan the members will be pro- 
vided with much better statistical information 
than they ever received before. The statistics will 


cover cut and shipments, log input, mill wages, 


woods wages, market extension work, timber tests 
and a monthly bulletin that will be in effect a digest 
of general lumber and business conditions, as a 
guide to the manufacturers. Relative to the hem- 
lock bark situation, he said that reports from 53 
concerns indicate that 14 of them would have no 
bark to peel and that the remaining 39 gave an 
estimate of 73,770 cords, which is not a normal 
yield. He said that bark statistics of the Michigan 
association indicated that 30,000 fewer cords will 
be peeled this year than last so there was no reason 
why the manufacturers should not obtain a good 
price for their bark. 


Report on Northern Stocks 


The report of the bureau of statistics and edu- 
cational information was presented by its chairman, 
Alfred Klass, of Oconto. The report showed a very 
strong situation for hemlock, while most of the 
hardwoods have a better market than they have had 
for months and the demand is growing in volume 
daily. The improvement applies to birch, espe- 
cially the better grades, soft elm, all items of 
rock elm, and the better grades of inch maple and 
thick maple, while all there is of northern oak is 
being rapidly picked up. The report predicted a 
very good market for northern white cedar shin- 
gles, especially the star A, which will be in big 
demand when building revives. Lath are also 
stronger and mill stocks are scarcer. Statistics 
covering northern woods were presented by George 
Robson. These covered the total stocks of hem- 
lock in Wisconsin, Michigan and Pennsylvania as 
well as the hardwoods in the North, and these 
statistics showed a strong situation with hemlock 
and hardwoods, 


Situation in Pennsylvania 


Albert W. Mallison, sales manager of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Lumber Co., of Williamsport, 
Pa., told of the declining hemlock production in 
that State. He said that four mills produced from 
80 percent to 90 percent of the entire output, 
which this year would be probably from 150,000,000 
to 160,000,000 feet. This output will be 75,000,000 
feet short of 1917, which was cited as a normal 
production. He declared that business, especially 
from the retail yards, has shown remarkable im- 
provement in the East during the last two or three 
weeks and that lumbermen are very hopeful. A 
general discussion on market conditions followed, 
in which those participating were: George H. 
Chapman, Stanley, Wis.; C. A. Goodman and R. B. 
Goodman, Marinette, Wis.; W. A. Holt, Oconto, 
Wis.; E. A. Hamar, Chassell, Mich.; H. 8. Dewey, 
Chicago; W. B. Earle, Hermansville, Mich.; M. J. 
Fox, Iron Mountain, Mich.; C. C. Collins, Rhine- 
lander, Wis.; J. J. Lingle, Westboro, Wis., and 
A. L. Osborn, Oshkosh, Wis. Mr. Dewey cited to 
the members some of the prices at which woods 
from other producing districts are selling in Chi- 
cago, pointing out that they are sufficient proof in 
themselves that northern woods ought to be bring- 
ing more money. Chief Inspector W. H. McDonald, 
of the association, provided a fine exhibit display 
of northern woods in the room adjoining the con- 
vention meeting in order to show the members what 
is being done to exploit their products. Following 
the meeting of the association, members of the 
White Cedar Shingle Association met and decided 
to trade mark white cedar ‘‘Half Century’’ shin- 
gles manufactured by its members. At a pre- 
vious meeting, it will be recalled, the association 
decided to advertise white cedar shingles more 
extensively than it has been doing, so it is probable 
that the merits of ‘‘Half Century’’ shingles will 
be exploited wherever good roofing is necessary 
thruout the country. 





LUMBERMAN CHARTERS SPECIAL TRAIN 


When Edward Hines, Chicago lumberman, came up 
from the South last Monday he reached Chicago too 
late to attend to pressing business at his office or to 
“make” the last regular train for St. Louis, Mo., that 
night. So after he attended to the business in Chicago 
he chartered a special on the Illinois Central and its 
locomotive and one coach sped to St. Louis faster than 
any train had ever done before. The Hines special 
pulled out of Chicago at 1:50 a. m. Tuesday morning 
and reached St. Louis at 8:04, a distance of 295 miles 
in 374 minutes. Mr. Hines had to be in St. Louis early 
in the morning, he said, as he had a business engage- 
ment there, but the important part of it was that he 
had to have that business attended to early in order 
that he might take a train out of St. Louis the same 
afternoon for Lumberton, Miss., where he and T. 8. 
Witten, the superintendent, were to preside at the 
opening of the new Hines mill. 
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WESTERN FORESTERS DISCUSS FIRE PROTECTION 


Resolutions Adopted at Annual Ask Increased Appropriations for Protective Measures—Prosecutions of Law 
Violators Result in Fifty Percent Decrease in Number of Fires 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 26.—The standardization 
committee of the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association held its annual meeting at the Mult- 
nomah Hotel here Thursday and today and after 
discussing measures for the protection of the forests 
of Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, California 
and British Columbia passed resolutions urging the 
secretaries of all forest protective associations and 
others interested to use their influence to interest 
congressmen and senators in an increase of the 
Weeks law codperative fund for State and Federal 
fire work from $100,000 to $500,000 annually; also 
that $10,000 be granted for use by the Weather 
Bureau in protecting its forecast service; that it is 
opportune for the people of the Pacific Northwest 
to secure passage of legislation classifying lands in 
timber regions that are unsuitable for agricultural 
development and providing for the acquisition of 
and provision for reforestation of these lands; also 
that the standardization committee shall use its in- 
fluence to have the Pacific Northwest share in 
airplane patrol experiments authorized by the War 
Department. The thoro methods which the United 
States Spruce Protection Corporation used in 
coping with the fire situation in its operations in 
Oregon and Washington were commended and cited 
as an example to timber operators throughout the 
Northwest. 

In addition to the foregoing resolutions, the 
standardization committee endorsed the resolutions 
of the white pine blister rust conference, concluded 
in Portland the preceding day, outlining steps to 
prevent spread to Pacific coast timber of tree dis- 
ease now afflicting eastern and Lake State forests. 

The committee also formally approved the recom- 
mendations brought in by its special subeommittee 
on prevention of railway fires, appointed to con- 
sider a set of rules proposed to the Railway Admin- 
istration by the Forest Service covering clearing 
rights of way, responsibility of railway employees 
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etc. These proposed Government rules were en- 
dorsed and the following additional rule recom- 
mended by the committee: 

1. That a fire superintendent be appointed, to serve 
at least five months, on each railway division thru the 
timbered section, whose sole duty shall be to handle 
fire matters. He shall see that the fire laws and de 
partmental instructions are complied with; that the 
terms of agreements with all organizations for fire 
protection are fulfilled; shall instruct all employees 
as to their duties in fire prevention, and shall have 
authority to use all available railroad construction 
and maintenance employees and hire extra help for 
fire control. 

George H. Cecil, district forester, with headquar- 
ters in Portland, presided, and E, T. Allen, for- 
ester of the association, acted as secretary. Among 
those present were representatives of Federal, State 
and private forests, and the discussions were 
marked by keen interest. 

One of the first subjects brought before the 
meeting was the desire for the collection in mate- 
rial form of the knowledge gathered by the present 
workers in conservation work. F. A. Elliott, Ore- 
gon State forester, brought the subject before the 
meeting in his address on fire plans, on which both 
he and R. H. Rutledge, district forester from Mis- 
soula, Mont., talked. The idea was endorsed by 








practically everyone present, and at the suggestion 
of Hugh Henry, manager of the Oregon Forest 
Fire Association, this will be accomplished in the 
near future. The data will include physical char- 
acteristics, sources of supplies, obvious hazards, 
historical facts regarding former fires and other 
items of interest and value concerning all forests 
in the Pacific Northwest and on the Coast as far 
east as Montana. 

Mr. Cecil spoke of the feasibility of codperating 
with army officials to get suitable soldiers for 
patrol work. It was stated that British Columbia 
is conducting courses to teach soldiers forest work. 

Reports were given to show that the use of auto- 
mobiles in forest protection work is increasing. 
Different makes of machines were discussed and it 
was stated that the running expense of the cars in 
use varied from 5 to 8 cents and reduced the num- 
ber of employees required. 


Airplane Use and Hazard 


The use of airplanes for fire control was advo- 


cated by Frank B. Cole, of Tacoma, member of. 


the Washington State Forestry Commission. He 
pointed out that in the old days forest fires were 
fought by passing buckets of water, but he ex- 
pressed the belief that in the future airplanes 
might be used to carry tons of water to be poured 
on the flames. But he admitted that the ultra 
modern system has its difficulties because of the 
costly airplanes and the difficulty in maneuvering 
airplanes in wooded country, more often than not 
extremely rough. 

The extreme hazard to forests of the Northwest 
created by the operations of the spruce production 
division in obtaining spruce for airplane stock 
was brought before the meeting by Mr. Cecil, and 
with much satisfaction it was learned that the 
Government had taken immediate steps to prevent 
any damage from this source. After the signing 
of the armistice, it was explained, work was stopped 
suddenly in the forests by the spruce production 
division and no attempt was made to clear away 
the rubbish. Capt. John H. Markham, of the 
United States Spruce Production Corporation, 
stated that steps for the elimination of the fire 
hazard in the areas where the spruce operations 
were carried have been taken. An appropriation 
of about $100,000 had been made to lop tops, build 
fire trails and otherwise to reduce the hazard and 
to provide intensive patrol. The protection officials 
said that these measures of the Government will 
more than fully comply with the State laws. 

Other speakers during the Thursday session, all 
bearing on the methods and means of fire protec- 
tion, were George C. Joy, of the Washington Forest 
Fire Association; A. E. Boorman, of the Montana 
Forest Fire Association; C. H. Flory and R. H. 
Chapler, of the Portland district of the Federal 
Forest Service. Mr. Chapler’s talk resulted in 
the appointment of a committee to draw up the 
resolution bearing thereon and quoted above. This 
committee consisted of F. E. Pape, Washington 
State forester; W. J. Ross, St. Maries, Idaho; 
R. H. Chapler, Portland; D. Roy Cameron, Kam- 
loops, B. C.; I. N. Nash, Idaho State land com- 
missioner. 


California and Oregon Methods 


C. L. Hill, of San Franciseo, government official, 
who has specialized in the prosecution of forest 
fire law violations, told of the campaign against 
violations in California, as a result of which he 
said the number of forest fires has decreased 50 
percent. ‘‘After our campaign of prosecuting fire 
law violators,’’ he said, ‘‘we reduced the number 
of fires 50 percent, the damages 76 percent and 
the cost of fire fighting 41 percent, compared with 
1915. During the last season alone we have saved 
by law enforcement more than $110,000.’’ One 
of the greatest difficulties, he explained, was met 
in overcoming community sentiment, which in the 
beginning was often with the violator, but 90 per- 
cent of law abiding citizens were soon aligned 
with the Government against the 10 percent op- 
posed. 

Tom Talbot, of the Forest Service in this city, 
told of Oregon’s program in prosecuting careless 
and deliberate forest fire starters. He held that 
brush burners are among the greatest offenders, but 
these fires are the easiest to prevent and control. 
Figures he quoted show that from 1914 to 1918 
Oregon had 10,079 forest fires, of which 7,488 were 
man-caused and 2,274 directly incendiary, making 
an average of four incendiary fires daily during the 
season. The maximum penalty for setting a forest 


fire intentionally is ten years’ imprisonment. 
Careless campers, he said, caused 1,782 fires. He 
called attention to the fact that some prosecutions 
and convictions had been obtained. 

Hugh Henry, manager of the Oregon Forest 
Fire Association, announced that a letter was be- 
ing sent to foremen of all logging companies con- 
taining rules for their observance. The action of 
the spruce production division in prohibiting smok- 
ing in the woods during the fire season was en- 
dorsed. 

Oregon State Forester Elliott said that the great- 
est difficulty in fire prosecutions is that timber 
owners hesitate to prosecute for fear of retalia- 
tion. 

F. E. Pape, State Forester of Washington, held 
that prosecutions pay as a matter of education. 
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He quoted figures to illustrate how the State of 
Washington had cut down fire prevention expenses 
by creating a higher respect for the law. 

Others who took prominent part in the discus- 
sions and program were EK. T. Allen, who told of 
his work in Washington, whence he Had just re- 
turned; W. B. Osborne, jr., of the Federal Forest 
Service; W. D. Humiston, of the Potlatch Lumber 
Co.; Huntington Taylor, of the Edward Rutledge 
Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; T. L. Geer, of 
Sandpoint, Idaho, and Roy Headley, Federal dis- 
trict forester from California. 

C. 8. Chapman, who is now lieutenant colonel of 
the Tenth Engineers, failed to return in time to 
appear on the program as scheduled. He will ar- 
rive here Sunday from France, where he has spent 
the greater part of a year. His most recent work 
there was valuating forest damages wrought thru 
the war in Belgium and France. 


BUILDING COSTS FOR 1917 AND 1919 


OmaHA, Negs., April 27.—An interesting compari- 
son of the cost of building a house now and in 1917 
is included in data submitted by Arthur Guiou of 
Guiou & Ledwich to the committee investigat- 
ing lumber and building material costs in Omaha. 
He showed that the Byron Reed Co. in 1917 built a 
certain house in Omaha at a total cost of $2,493, 
and that this spring the same contractor, Carl 
Carlson, will build an exact duplicate of that house, 
which will cost $4,010. Here are the contractor’s 
figures for the two houses in detail: 














1917 1919 

NE Cahier cee haa hawe eae $ 20 $ 30 
y\ Gs PUTER ULEL ri 200 405 
Ve ee J eae 438 693 
All hardware 65 141 
Tin work... 41 69 
Plastering .. 187 341 
Plumbing .. 250 495 
Wiring .... 34 45 
po errs Pre 136 292 
Tg SPP PER Teer Tee 450 562 
re cer rs ror 125 199 
BE Sec nccnc ude nesincncearns 547 738 
THON 2 cei vdveaSecanweeel $2,493 $4,010 


These figures indicate a total increase in cost of 
building the house of 60 percent, while the increase 
in the cost of the lumber was less than 35 percent. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Annual of National Retailers to Be Held at Detroit, Mich.—Quarterly Meeting 
of Northern Distributers—Wholesalers May Visit Pacific Coast 


May 5—Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

May 5-7—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 

May 6-8—National Fire Protection Association, Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa, Ont. 

May 138—Alexandria District Pine Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, Majestic Hotel, Lake Charles, La. Monthly 
meeting. 

May 14-15—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Gastonia, N. C, Quarterly 
meeting. 

May 16—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
clation, Athearn Hotel, Oshkosh, Wis. Quarterly 
meeting. 

May 16-17—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Hotel 
Mason, Jacksonville, Fla. 

May 19-21—National Association of Manufacturers, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 

May 21—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, 
Hotel Youree, Shreveport, La. Monthly meeting. 

May 21—Open Competition meeting of Southwestern 


District, American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Hotel Youree, Shreveport, La. Monthly 
meeting. 


May 22—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


May 22—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 
Monthly meeting, 


May 380-81—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


June 2-4—Lumber Trade Golf Association of Philadel- 
phia, Shawnee Country Club, Shawnee-on-Delaware, 
Pa. 

June 19-20—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


Sept. 11-12—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Detroit, Mich. 


Oct. 8-11—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. 


—Eee 


NATIONAL RETAILERS SET ANNUAL DATE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29.—Charles A. Bowen, 
secretary of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, announces that at the recent meeting 
of the board of directors of the association in 
Chicago decision was made to move the offices from 
Washington to Detroit and new quarters are now 
being sought. It was further decided to hold the 
annual meeting of the organization in Detroit on 
Sept. 11 and 12. In connection with the changes in 
dues Seeretary Bowen states that the dues shall be 
paid annually based upon the ‘‘ total volume of all 
lumber and millwork sales for the preceding year 
excepting direct earload shipments from manufac- 
turing points to retail yards, railroad companies or 
the United States Government.’’ The dues for 
the fiscal year (Jan, 1-Dec. 31), are payable in ad- 
vance and new members are expected to pay only 
their proportional share from the time they join to 
the end of the year. 

Two new directors elected to fill vacancies caused 
by the deaths of E. J. Barmer, of New Orleans, La., 
and R. B. Burns, of St. Paul, Minn., are as follows: 
H. D. Knoop, of New Orleans, and F. 8. Berry, of 
St. Paul. 





WHOLESALE HARDWOOD MEN TO MEET 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 30.—An announce- 
ment is being sent out this week for the regular 
quarterly meeting of the Northern Wholesale Hard- 
wood Lumber Association to be held at the Athearn 
Hotel, Oshkosh, Wis., on Friday, May 16. The offi- 
cial communication says, ‘‘Coming at a time when 
the trade of the new year is getting into swing, 
this meeting will be of sufficient importance to 
warrant the attendance of every member.’’ 


— 


POSTPONE SALESMEN’S MEET TO MAY 24 

New ORLEANS, La., April 28.—Beecause it was 
found impossible to arrange for a meeting of the 
salesmen of Texas and western Louisiana at Dallas, 
Tex., on April 26, Harry T. Kendall has requested 
the Southern Pine Association to notify those in- 
terested that the meeting had been postponed until 
May 24. Notice will be sent out later giving the 
program and the plan of entertainment. All inter- 
ested salesmen are urged to make arrangements to 
be present. 








TO ARRANGE FOR SUMMER MEETING 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 28.—The directors of 
the Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Association held a 
meeting in this city April 25, after which it was 
announced that the summer meeting will be held 
at Wilmington, Del., with headquarters at the Hotél 
du Pont. Part of the time those in attendance will 
be entertained by the local dealers. Full details 
are not yet available, but it is known that special 
invitations will be sent to all the eligible dealers 
in Delaware and South Jersey, as a special drive to 
interest them is to be made. Contrary to the ordi- 
nary procedure at summer meetings, there will be 
a business program, President H. J. Meyers will 
open the subject of thin lumber, as the association 
thinks the cutting thinner and thinner of the lum- 


ber for which inch stuff was formerly used has pro 
ceeded too far, and the lumber is not now saleable. 
Members feel that 13/16 is as thin as boards should 
ever be cut for so called inch stuff. 


Building associations in their relation to the 
lumber business will be covered by M. P. Cooper, 
and it has been decided that the association will 
render a free service to any of its members in 
starting a building and loan association in his 
community. This service will consist in furnishing 
full data of procedure, forms, constitutions and by- 
laws, and the procuring of the certificate of in- 
corporation, without legal fees. The only expense 
to be incurred will be the actual fees paid to the 
State. 

The association particularly wishes that its mem- 
bers be advised of the average costs of doing busi- 
ness, and it intends to publish regularly figures on 
this subject gathered by a special committee. Fred 
8. Pyfer, who is at the head of this committee, will 
talk on the subject at the summer meeting. Vice 
President Fred H. Ludwig will start a testimonial 
meeting on the subject of association activities and 
benefits. On the second day of the meeting there 
will be some kind of an outing; possibly a river trip. 





WHOLESALERS MAY VISIT THE COAST 

NEw York, N. Y., April 28.—E. F. Perry, secre- 
tary of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, has sent out to the members of that 
organization a circular letter asking each of them 
to advise him as promptly as possible whether they 
will participate in the proposed midsummer trip 
to the Pacific coast which was suggested at the 
annual meeting in Philadelphia in a communica- 
tion from the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. At the annual meeting a resolu- 
tion was adopted approving the suggestion, pro- 
vided a sufficient number of members will attend 
to make the trip a success, and the matter was re- 
ferred to the board of trustees for final action. The 
trustees will hold a meeting during May and Sec- 
retary Perry desires that he have replies from as 
many of the members as possible to place before 
the trustees at that meeting. 

The secretary has received a number of telegrams 
and communications from organizations on the 
Pacific coast urging the association to make the 
trip, and as the trip would require not less than 
three weeks’ time and there are many details as 
to railroad and hotel accommodations to be ar- 
ranged if the trip is decided upon it is almost neces- 
sary for the trustees to have this information asked 
for at the May meeting. It is hoped that enough 
favorable replies will be received to justify a def- 
inite announcement that the midsummer excursion 
to the Pacific coast will be made, as such a trip no 
doubt would be of great value to both wholesalers 
and manufacturers of west Coast woods. 





~~ 


BUILDING AND LOAN MEN HOLD ANNUAL 


Bocauusa, La., April 28.—The annual conven- 
tion of the Louisiana League of Homestead and 
Building & Loan Associations, held here last Fri- 
day and Saturday, proved notably successful and 
interesting. ‘Twenty-nine of the New Orleans as- 
sociations sent delegates, and the Contractors’ & 
Dealers’ Exchange and the Allied Building Council 
were also represented. The New Orleans Great 
Northern Railroad furnished a special train for the 
big party from New Orleans. As Mayor W. H. 
Sullivan, chairman of the Bogalusa committee of 
arrangements and reception, was called to Buffalo 
on important business, Acting Mayor Cassidy served 
in his stead. 

State Senator E. M. Stafford, of New Orleans, 
delivered an interesting talk in advocacy of the 
construction of standardized houses in large num- 
bers by the building and loan associations, thereby 
reducing building costs and insuring sanitary and 
healthful homes for people of moderate means. 

The ‘‘Own a Home and Build Now’? campaign 
were discussed at great length. William Pfaff, 
president of a New Orleans homestead association, 
explained the plan of campaign in operation 
there. A project evolved by the Allied Building 
Council of New Orleans to have the homestead or- 
ganizations encourage home building was outlined. 

The following resolution on advertising was 
adopted: 


Resolved, That the league recognizes the principle 
that it pays to advertise and hereby recommends to the 
associations thruout the State that they intensify their 
efforts in informing the wage earners of the great 
opportunities offered thru the medium of these institu- 
tions to invest the results of their thrift and to procure 
for themselves homes of their own. 


Lafayette was selected as the next meeting place 
of the league. 
The following officers were elected: 


President—H. P. Mitchell, Ponchatoula, 

Vice presidents—William Pfaff, New Orleans; A. N, 
Dobbs, Bogalusa. 

Secretary—Emile Wagner, New Orleans. 

Treasurer—John A. Davilla, New Orleans. 

Members executive committee—John X. Wegmann, 
New Orleans, and E. B. McKinney, of Minden, 


The following delegates were chosen to the next 
meeting of the United States League: 


Phil G. Ricks, A. J. Peters and James Malochee, of 
New Orleans; W. G. Weeks, New Iberia; KE. P. Damn- 
eron, Hammond; W. L. Stevens, Monroe. 





FOREST PRODUCTS BODY IN ACTION 

Banoor, Mz., April 28.—By the appointment of 
H. G. Wood as executive secretary of the Hastern 
Forest Products Association, formerly the Eastern 
Lumbermen’s Association, it is hoped that the work 
of the new organization, which is badly needed in 
this section, will be carried to a successful conelu- 
sion. Secretary Wood has taken offices in the new 
Stetson Building and by reason of his varied expe- 
rience is believed to be a logical man for the work 
in hand. He was graduated in forestry from the 
University of Maine, for some time having been in 
the United States Forest Service as a national ex- 
aminer. During the war he was an associate of the 
tanning material and vegetable dye section of the 
War Industries Board, being detailed from the 
Forest Service. He spent January and February 
of this year in an investigation of forest products 
and production conditions in the Republic of Pan- 
ama and Costa Rica. He resigned his Forest Serv- 
ice position to accept the secretaryship of the as- 
sociation. 

The membership of the Kastern Forest Products 
Association includes about 100 concerns located in 
Maine, Massachusetts and New Brunswick and be- 
sides the manufacturers of lumber is composed of 
timber land owners, logging, pulpwood and spool- 
bar operators, manufacturers of veneer products, 
hardwood novelties and wholesalers. Thus an exten- 
sive field is embodied within the scope of the associ- 
ation which should permit possibilities for consider- 
able excellent work. While the lumber situation is 
not as yet serious, the matter of securing sufficient 
supplies of pulpwood needs prompt attention. 

The secretary, oflicers and members of the asso- 
ciation are eager to cobperate in any manner possi- 
ble with others interested in matters pertaining to 
forests and their products, and hope to be called 
upon personally and by mail for any information 
or assistance within their power to give. 





HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Mempuis, TENN., April 28.—F. R. Gadd, man- 
ager of statistics for the American Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, has just returned from a 
trip thru Arkansas for the purpose of working up 
interest among lumbermen in that State in the 
open competition plan meeting to be held at Little 
Rock May 27. Mr. Gadd secured one new member 
for the association during this trip and three for 
the open competition plan. He said: ‘‘The yards 
thruout the hardwood region of Arkansas are al- 
most empty. Logging conditions, however, have 
improved materially within the last thirty days and 
more timber is coming out, with the result that 
some of the mills are preparing to resume opera- 
tions and others will be in position to do likewise 
shortly.’’ 

John M. Pritchard, seeretary-manager of the as- 
sociation, who returned some days ago from New 
Orleans, where he attended the monthly meeting 
of the Rotary Cut Box Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, secured two new members of the former 
from this organization. The total membership of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion is now 347. 


~Am 


BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS’ BANQUET 


New Organs, La., April 28.—Plans to stimu- 
late building and promote good feeling and co- 
operation among the various factors of the build- 
ing trades were discussed at a banquet in the gold 
room of the Grunewald Hotel last Tuesday night, 
given by the Allied Building Council to the General 
Contractors’ Association. President Herman H. 
Thomas, of the G. H. A. Thomas Lumber Co., in- 
troduced Robley S. Tearnes as toastmaster. Among 
the speakers were Mayor Behrman, who urged the 
builders to take the people into their confidence. 
‘An authoritative statement from you men who 
know about what prices will be will help building,’’ 
he said. ‘‘Let the people know if the price is go- 
ing to remain up or if certain building materials 
are expected to decline. If the prices are going 
to remain up, let the people know so they will not 
hesitate in building. Now is the time to give out 
the statement. ’’ 

A noteworthy feature was an address by State 
Senator Stafford, who urged that a plan be organ- 
ized and financed for conversion of the old re- 
stricted district of New Orleans into a residence 
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section for workingmen. He suggested that the 
present, structures in the district be demolished, and 
the whole district rehabilitated in reputation by 
the construction of houses suited for rental or pur- 
chase on easy terms. 

Richard MeCarthy, jr., president of the General 
Contractors’ Association, spoke on ‘‘ Building the 
City with a Future,’’ reviewing building progress 
in New Orleans from the day when the Hennen 
Building was accounted a skyscraper and a daring 
innovation. He. declared that a careful compilation 
of prospective building showed that there would be 
on the market and in course of construction before 
the year’s end more than $20,000,000 worth of new 
buildings. 

J. C. Cremer, secretary of the Allied Building 
Council, referred in his talk to the price situation 
and outlook. An immediate decrease in prices and 
wages, he said, would bankrupt the world, and he 
expressed the belief that lower prices are not yet 
in sight. Other speakers included Edward Rightor, 
joint counsel for the allied organizations, and F. J. 
MacDonnell, a local architect. Gov. Pleasant sent 
a telegram expressing regret that unavoidable busi- 
ness prevented him from attending. 


~ 





CANADIAN WHOLESALERS’ MONTHLY 

Toronto, ONT., April 28.—The monthly meet- 
ing of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held on April 25 had to do principally with dis- 
cussions of the report of the transportation commit- 
tee, the prospects for export business and terms of 


sale, A. HK. Eckardt reporting for the transporta- 
tion committee said that several matters it had 


considered, especially that having to do with pro- 
posed stop-off service charge, had been acted up- 
on by neither the Canadian Railway War Board 
nor the Canadian Pacifie Railway, and that in all 
likelihood nothing would come of it. 

H. I. George, of Buffalo, a member of the Ca- 
nadian General Lumber Co., a guest at the meeting, 
talked briefly on business conditions. It was his 
opinion that the period of the greatest business 
this continent had ever known is at hand. A. E. 
Gordon, of Terry & Gordon, Toronto, discussed con 
ditions as he found them in British Columbia, from 
which he had just returned. Frank W. Gordon, 
formerly of British Columbia, also made a brief 
talk. 

Hugh A. Rose, of Mason Gordon & Co., of Mont- 
real, brought up the subject of terms of sale, the 
question being discussed at great length. Tho it 


was suggested that some changes might be made, 


no action was taken. 

Following a discussion that it would be desirable 
to secure advance notices of proposed tariff changes 
and copies of current tariffs a committee consisting 
of Messrs. Rose, A. Ef. Gordon and Holliday was 
appointed to consider this matter. 


NRA 


fo WIND UP BOX MAKERS’ WAR BUREAU 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29.—Secretary-Man 
ager J. C. Nellis, of the National Emergency Bureau 
of the Wooden Box Industry, announces that in 
accordance with resolutions passed at the April 9 
meeting of the National Association of Box Manu 
facturers the bureau will terminate June 30. Fur- 
niture and supplies will be sold and the funds re 
maining distributed pro rata among members. Mr. 
Nellis has been requested to handle any affairs re- 
quiring attention after June 30, 





BETTER REPRESENTATION FOR LUMBER 

CINCINNATI, Onto, April 28.—W. J. Eckman, 
vice president of the M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., 
has been appointed by the president of the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce a member of the 
executive eommittee of the new division of manu 
factures of that body. Mr. Eckman will repre- 
sent the lumber industries of the city in the or- 
ganization, which starts with a membership of 291, 
of which about 20 are representatives of the lum 
ber manufacturing interests of Cineinnati and 
immediate vicinity. The furniture manufacturers 
are represented by John Dornette, jr., and the 
woodwork machinery manufacturers by T. P. Egan, 
president of the J. A. Fay & Egan Co. 

Mr. Eckman was president of the Lumber Ex- 
change of the Chamber of Commerce, which resulted 
from an effort to get the members associated with 
the lumber industry together into an active or- 
ganization within the chamber. It was then pro- 
posed to have daily sessions of the exchange and 
establish a system of bids, asks and sales under a 
regular call, which it was hoped would bring about 
not merely a daily association of lumbermen but 
result in an open market for lumber and a more 
stable schedule of prices. The exchange operated 
with fair success for a few days, but it was impos- 
sible to interest the industry outside of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to the extent of getting it to 
join the chamber without which membership the in- 
dustry could not have the benefit of the lumber 
exchange calls, and the movement failed. 


LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS SHOW VARIED ACTIVITIES 





Golfing Started Early by Quaker City Players—Social Club Formed for Bi-monthly 
Feast—Coast Kittens Concatenate—Serious Subjects Debated 





PHILADELPHIA GOLFERS OPEN SEASON 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 28.—The Philadelphia 
Lumbermen’s Golf Club started the season April 
24 with a meeting and tournament at the Riverton 
Country Club, Riverton, N. J. The weather was 
delightful and there were thirty-one players to start 
in the tournament, four of whom were guests. The 
scores ran rather high, for the greens were hard and 
dry, and most of the lumbermen do not play at all 
in the winter time. 

Play was finished early, and after an excellent 
dinner President J. Elmer Troth called the meet- 
ing to order, and it was announced that first prize 
for the day, a pig skin and gold wallet, had been 
won by William P. Shearer; second, a seal belt, by 
Ben C. Currie; third, a sterling silver knife, by 
J. A. Finley; fourth, a sterling silver pencil, by 
Frank Buck. Secretary Finley announced that 
two new members, T. B. Rice, jr., and 8. B. Vroo- 
man, jr., had been elected. It was decided that the 
club should give a prize for the annual tournament 
of the Lumber Trade Golf Association at Shawnee, 
in June. ‘he next meeting will be held at the 
Aronimink Golf Club. 

The players, with their gross and net scores were: 

Horace W. Smedley, 91-93 ; George F. Craig, 132-92 ; 

I, Coulbourn, 114-84; J. A. Finley, 99-79; EB. B. 
Humphreys, 93-86; B. C. Currie, 103-78; W. H. Fritz, 
104-84; KF. X. Diebold, 99-81; J. E. Troth, 105-85; 
W. P. Shearer, 96-71; F. Rice Whiting, 105-89; H. G. 
Parker, 117-85; George M. Spiegle, 125-97; KE. D. 
Swenk, 128-88; I. A. Collins, 108-83; David Baird, 
ir., 107-82; F. A. Benson, 101-81; M. G. Wright, 105 

5; A. B. FB, Smith, no card; H. C. Magruder, 117-87 ; 

J. J. Little, 151-111; T. R. Marshall, 128-88; J. G. 
Conner, 117-99; J. P. Comegys, 12 ; William Hi. 
Smedley, 120-88; Frank Buck, 104-79; J. Anderson 
Ross, 101-83; Dr. A. W. Belting, guest; S. E. Slay- 
maker, jr., guest; T. J. S. Nicely, guest; Landy Bb. 
Brown, guest. 







ADDRESSED ON FOREIGN CONDITIONS 

Mempuis, TENN., April 28.—‘‘The situation in 
western Europe presents a wonderful opportunity 
to America, which has both the raw materials and 
the money with which to finance their delivery,’’ 
declared L. K. Salsbury, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Memphis, and head of the Mississippi 
Delta Planting Co., which operates a hardwood mill 
at Forest, Miss., and is one of the largest cotton 
raising firms in the world, to the members of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis at its regular semi- 
monthly meeting at the Hotel Gayoso Saturday 
afternoon. Mr. Salsbury has just returned from a 
six weeks’ trip to England, France and Belgium 
and his statement was based on what he learned 
regarding the general business and industrial sit- 
uation abroad. He made the trip with Frank May, 
of May Bros., who went abroad especially to study 
lumber conditions at first hand. Mr. May is ex 
pected home shortly, having stopped over in New 
York on his way back from Liverpool. Said Mr. 
Salsbury: 


Mr. May and myself sifted the situation with respect 
to lumber and cotton and I am satisfied that there is a 
big lumber business ahead, as well as a big business in 
cotton, I went abroad somewhat pessimistic but I 
returned with my views entirely changed because I 
found such rapid recovery of industry in the devastated 
portions of France and Belgium and because I found 
that the lumbermen who had gone into the war and 
lost an arm or a leg—lumbermen 50 or more years of 
age—regarded the outlook as thoroly sound and be 
lieved that business would be exceptionally heavy as 
soon as peace is concluded. 

I found business men generally bullish on the situa- 
tion as a whole and I believe that the present presents 
the greatest opportunity American business men have 
ever had, because they control both raw materials and 
the money necessary to finance their delivery. 

Iam convinced that the United States must not only 
furnish raw materials to Germany but that this country 
must finance these materials for the reason that Ger 
many is unable to do so, 

From the best information I could obtain, the outlook 
is that the United States must finance purchases of raw 
materials by the Allied countries, by neutrals and by 
Germany. ‘That is about the order which public senti 
ment in England and France suggests and I believe that 
this is about the way that things will work out. 





Mr. Salsbury and Mr. May made an extended trip 
along the western battle front and had some rather 
exciting experiences, during the course of which 
they were very close to ammunition dumps that were 
being fired. Mr. Salsbury referred to the manner 
in which the British Government had disposed of 
walnut lumber accumulated for war purposes, say- 
ing that it had sold at public auction stock for 
$200 a thousand which had cost something like 
$350. He believed that this action of the govern- 
ment would do a great deal toward stabilizing 
prices for hardwood lumber and clarifying the 
general situation. 

Five new members were elected at this meeting, 
as follows: J. A. Lamb, Lamb-Gary Lumber Co.; 
Cc. E. Van Camp, assistant secretary of the Ameri- 
ean Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association; A. M. 


Horton, Stimson Veneer & Lumber Co.; E. C. Gause, 
Russe & Burgess (Ince.), all of Memphis, and H. E. 
Kline, Louisville Veneer Mills, Louisville, Ky. 

J. D. Allen, jr., chairman of the house commit- 
tee, announced that five returned soldiers, three 
of whom had been connected with lumber firms be- 
fore entering the service, had made application for 
positions. He urged that the lumbermen put these 
men to work as soon as possible. 





PHILADELPHIA HAS ANOTHER CLUB 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 28.—To about a score 
of lumbermen in this city ‘‘sixty days’’ does not 
sound like a jail sentence, but brings a smile of 
anticipating pleasure. Here’s why: Early in April 
a few lumbermen were talking about planked shad 
and one said ‘‘Let’s all go to Westville some day, 
and have a shad dinner.’’ Shortly after, Wood 
Robinson, of Miller, Robinson & Co.; E. D. Wood, 
of the Camp Manufacturing Co.; Donald Roberts, 
of Hallowell & Souder; W. N. Lawton, of the W. N. 
Lawton Lumber Co.; Ben Hazard, of the Penn 
Lumber Co.; L. P. Barber, of the Lawton Lumber 
Co.; Stephen Barnett; A. C. Trimble, of William 
Whitmer & Sons; Frank K. Gillingham, of F. C. 
Gillingham & Sons Co.; Ben C. Currie, of Currie & 
Campbell, and Hiram E. Budd, of the City Line 
Brick & Lumber Co., carried out the idea. It was 
so much enjoyed by all that it was proposed that 
they have another within sixty days. 

From that has grown the ‘‘Sixty Day Club,’’ 
composed of lumbermen in any branch of the trade, 
who shall hold dinners at least onee every sixty 
days. It will be limited to a membership of 
twenty and will be strictly social, somewhat on the 
order of the Sawdust Club. 

William N. Lawton has been made chairman and 
Frank K. Gillingham secretary, which are the only 
officials the organization will have. 


COAST CONCATENATION SUCCESSFUL 

San Francisco, Cauir., April 26.—One of the 
most successful coneatenations of Hoo-Hoo in the 
history of the Bay district was held at the Com- 
mercial Club on April 19 and was well attended. 
R. T. Buzard acted as Snark in place of C. Sto- 
well Smith who had gone to Chicago to attend the 
American Lumber Congress. An added attraction 
was the presence of W. A. Priddie, S@preme Snark, 
who told of the excellent condition of the order. 
A fine entertainment program had been provided 
and immediately after the initiation the cats and 
kittens held a joyful ‘‘On the Roof’’ session. 

The officers for the canecatenation wete: 

Supreme Snark—William A. Priddie. 

Vicegerent Snark—R. TT. Buzard. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo— Junius H. Browne. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—R. A. Hiscox, 

ojum—F. Paramino. 

Jabberwock—F. 8. Hamlin. 

Gurdon—Bert Neylan. 

Arcanoper—A., B. C, Dohrinan. 

Custocatian—oO., H. Johnson. 

Scrivenoter—C, L. Tuley. 

The following candidates were initiated : 

Joseph Zook Todd, Oakland Sash & Door Co., Oak 
land; Milton Vernon Johns, Redwood Sales Co., San 
Francisco; John Martin Hencken, Charles R. McCor 
mick & Co., San Francisco; Will Ellison Ferrier, Little 
River Redwood Co., San Francisco; Frederick Fletcher 
Monson, D. J. Hanlon Co., Alameda; Louis Addison 
Godard, R. Hendrickson Lumber Co., San Francisco ; 
Ralph Harned Glover, Simonds Manufacturing Co., San 
Francisco ; Horace Stevens Fuller, jr., Home Lumber 
Co., Manteca; Melvin Warren Marken, Excelsior Red- 
wood Co., Burlingame; Ward Frank Higgins, J. E. 
Iliggins Lumber Co., San Francisco. 


TO INSIST ON WOODEN WATER MAINS 


BELLINGHAM, WasH., April 26.—Bellingham 
lumbermen are talking of protesting to the city 
against the proposed installation of metal water 
mains in place of wooden mains on a large con- 
tract. The water board has not even advertised 
for bids on wood, altho lumbermen point out, 
the present main has lasted since 1889, or thirty 
years. ‘Their arguments are not based solely on 
a buy-at-home proposition, for in addition they 
make a point of the following qualities respecting 
wood stave pipe: It is preserved by water and 
is not corroded by it; it delivers water sweet, pure 
and cool; it is not affected by sulphur, salt or 
mineral that may be in the water; it does not 
burst when frozen; its initial cost is lower and its 
life is longer than that of iron or steel; also it 
can be installed at less expense and can be tapped 
at lower cost. All the lumber necessary for wood 
stave pipe can be furnished by local mills, say these 
lumbermen, and the pipe can be manufactured in 
Bellingham. 
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CLASSIFICATION CASE OPINIONS ANNOUNCED 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 1.—In a long report 
made public today, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission prescribes a uniform classification for lum- 
ber, following a long series of hearings, and a 
submission of briefs and argument in Docket No. 
8131. 

The report is far from unanimous. The major- 
ity report, which, of course, is controlling, was pre- 
pared by Commissioner McChord and concurred in 
by Messrs. Harlan, Clark, Meyer and Woolley. Com- 
missioner Daniels prepared a vigorous minority re- 
port, which is concurred in by Chairman Aitchison 
and Commissioner Hall. Commissioner Eastman, a 
new member, did not participate. Commissioner 
Clark reported a short concurring opinion, while 
Messrs. Meyer and Woolley prepared somewhat ex- 
tensive concurring opinions in which they reply to 
contentions of the minority. No specific order ac- 
companies the report. The official synopsis, which 
gives a brief outline of the findings as set forth in 
the majority report, follows: 


1. The commission is empowered, under sections 1, 3 
and 15 of the act, to prescribe a classification of lumber 
and lumber products. 

2. When the movement of given articles at commod- 
ity rates is to such an extent predominant that the 
class rates can no longer be regarded as the normal 
adjustment, it is desirable to ascertain whether or not 
a standardization of rate relationship such as the 
classifications were intended to afford can again be 
effected, upon a new basis different from that found 
inadequate in the existing classifications. 

3. Classification should rest in the first instance 
upon those factors which are definite and readily ascer- 
tainable, such as value, risk, and car loading. 

4. The range of values of common lumber to such 
an extent embraces the values of the other articles 
under consideration as to make impracticable and un- 
just a differentiation in rates based on value. This 
element should be considered only in fixing the basic 
lumber rate and its relationship to rates on commodi- 
ties not so intimately related to lumber as those here 
under consideration. 

5. The car loading of lumber and lumber products 
constitutes to a considerable extent the determinative 
factor in their classification. 

6. A percentage relationship between lumber and ar- 
ticles which should take related rates will effect a 
fairer distribution of transportation costs than the 
observance of flat differentials. 

7. The present record affords no basis for prescribing 
different rates for different minima. 

8. Rates on lumber products should not exceed com- 
modity rates contemporaneously maintained on lumber 
by more than is indicated in the lumber list suggested 
herein. 

9. Poles and piling from the north Pacific coast and 
the Inland Empire should take rates no higher than 
are contempor#heously applied to fir lumber. 


The proposed lumber list provides for a spread 
of from 5 to 25 percent over the lumber rates on 
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certain articles, Some articles listed are placed 
in brackets, which indicates that the evidence as to 
those particular items is not sufficient to warrant a 
finding as to the allowable percentage. These in- 
clude turned work entering into the construction 
of buildings, panel wainscoting, store fronts, scroll 
work, grill work, cresting, dowel pins, wooden wa- 
ter pipe, turned curtain poles not further finished, 
ship knees, ship spars or spar timber, wheelbar- 
row material not primed, painted or ironed, and 
closet tanks. Agricultural implements, sleigh and 
vehicle materials when sawed, planed, turned, bent, 
mitered, tenoned, bored, but not primed, painted or 
ironed, take the lumber rates. Cooperage stock, box 
and crate material (other than cigar box material), 
when knocked down flat iacluding wirebound, take 
the lumber rates. Other articles taking lumber 
rates include: Poles, peeled or unpeeled, sawed 
or split nor further finished than turned; piles or 
piling, peeled or unpeeled; posts, peeled or un- 
peeled, sawed or split and not further finished than 
turned; veneer, sliced, rotary cut, or sawed and un- 
figured; waste from wood of any kind, consisting 
of slabs, sawdust, shavings, boughs, edgings, list- 
ings, hog product, kindling (manufactured from 
sawdust, pitch and turpentine drippings), shingle 
tow, broken lumber of miscellaneous widths and 
lengths and none as long as 10 feet’ (minimum 
weight for sawdust, shavings, boughs and shingle 
tow, 24,000 pounds); mine materials; match 
splints or blocks; shingles and shakes from woods 
of any kind; barbed wire spools, knocked down; 
sash, knocked down; insulator pins, pole steps; 
stumps, tent stock; ties, sawed, split or hewed; 
plain door panels; cross arms and pins for tele- 
graph poles; chair stock, sawed, planed, turned but 
not set up, primed, painted or ironed; casing for 
steam pipes; blocks, including case, center, core ete. 

Under ‘‘lumber’’ the following articles are 
specifically listed as the product of saw and plan- 
ing plants when not further manufactured than by 
sawing, resawing and passing lengthwise thru a 
standard planing machine, cross cut to length and 
end matched: Astragals, balusters, baluster stock, 
baseboards, boards, billets, rived, split or sawed; 
door or window casing; ceiling, except panel; clap- 
boards; columns, solid or hollow; cut stock for the 
manufacture of sash, doors and blinds, and other 
millwork; flitches; flooring, except parquetry or 
wood carpet; guttering; door jambs; lath; byrkit 
lath; carpenters’ moldings, partition; fence pick- 
ets, or lath; planks, railings, and rails; risers; 
sheathing; knocked down shelves; siding; silo 
staves, stepping, strips, timber, treads; wainscot- 
ing, except panels; and window aprons, hoods and 
stools, all taking lumber ratings. Millwork, when 
advanced in manufacture further than described 
under the heading of ‘‘lumber’?’ just stated above, 
is given a rating 15 percent higher than lumber 
from the Pacifie coast and 25 percent higher than 
the rest of the country. The majority report says 
in part: 

The examiner’s report contains alternative conclu- 
sions, The first proposal is to promulgate a lumber list, 
such as that given below, providing rate relationships 
between the various articles included. The other is to 
establish different rates for different minima, to be 
applied to all the articles included in a lumber list. 
Differences in car loading are to a great extent de- 
pendent upon the fact that it is impossible to load as 
great a weight per unit of space of one commodity as 
of another, The prevailing carload minima also tend 
to limit the range of loading per unit of space and 
the car loading of different commodities is often 
determined by commercial units of sale. Nevertheless, 
there are considerable differences in the loading per 
unit of space by different shippers of the same com 
modity, and also for different shipments from a single 
shipper. Some shipments of lumber probably are not 
louded more heavily than other shipments of article or 
comparatively low average car loading. It is a defect 
inherent, with few exceptions, in the present method of 
fixing only one rate and one carload minimum for each 
commodity that in inequalities of this kind arise 
freight rates that are made to reflect the average car 
loading of commodities, 

The present record does not afford a basis for 
establishing different rates for different minima. 
As indicated by the examiner, additional informa- 
tion would be necessary before the details of such 
a plan could be developed. Nor have the parties 
had the opportunity to present evidence bearing 
upon the practicability of adopting such a plan. 
In conclusion the report says: 

Carriers should apply to the movement of the various 
articles above listed rates not to exceed the commodity 
rates contemporaneously applied on lumber for the same 
movement, by more than the percentages indicated, and 
to the movement from the north Pacific coast and the 
Inland Empire of long lumber, timber poles and piling 
too long to be loaded on a single car rates which do 
not exceed their rates contemporaneously maintained 
on fir lumber in single carloads, 

To avoid misunderstanding, we may add that the 
rate relationships of various commodities to lumber 


indicated herein are the maximum which should be 
applied to other such commodities. As has already 


been said, commodity rates are generally regarded as 
designed to take care of particular movements. In 
making commodity rates, the rate maker must observe 


the law which requires that rates shall be reasonable 
in and of themselves, and also reasonable by relation. 
It is in view of this latter consideration that we have 
indicated the maximum limit of departure which can 
not be transgressed without creating a violation of 
Jaw. The fact that relationships have been indicated 
as maximum is not to be taken in and of itself as an 
invitation to readjust all rates to such maximum 
spread. 

The majority report goes into detail concerning 
the reasons for various classification changes. 
While some appear to be marked, attention is called 
to the fact that many railroads already have sub- 
stantially the same ratings in effect and the new 
classification makes them uniform. 

Commissioner Daniels’ dissenting opinion is quite 
exhaustive and full of ginger. Messrs. Meyer and 
Woolley reply to the principal contentions of the 
minority with equal force, pointing out that the 
tendency of the times is toward standardization and 
uniformity. The minority insist that the proposed 
classification will make the rate structure rigid and 
curtail competition. Mr. Woolley insists that such 
a result will ultimately work to the advantage of 
both carriers and shippers. It is made clear by 
Mr. McChord in the majority opinion that there is 
a distinction between ‘‘rates’’ and ‘‘rating.’’ 

Discussing the relationship among logs, ties, box 
material and lumber, he says: 

The contention is made that these articles should 
take lower rates than lumber and in many cases lower 
rates prevail at the present time. Our findings do not 
justify an increase in the rates on the articles. Thus 
the movement of logs for long distances to veneer and 
furniture factories is entirely distinct from the move- 
ment of logs for short distances to sawmills which 
produce lumber. The latter is generally in special log 
ging cars and under operating conditions entailing com- 
paratively low costs. Rates for this service may prop 
erly be made lower and independent of rates on lumber. 


TEXANS LOCATE IN THE EAST 


Houston, Tex., April 28—Much to the regret 
of his many friends in this section and of his busi- 
ness associates here, W. E. Farnan has resigned his 
position as assistant sales manager of the Kirby- 
Bonner Lumber Co., to take a responsible position 
with the Goodyear Lumber Co., of Buffalo, N. Y. 
It is understood that after establishing a buying 
office in New Orleans for the Goodyear company 
Mr. Farnan will go to New York and probably will 
make his headquarters in that city, representing 
the Goodyear company in that section. 

Another important change in the sales personnel 
of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co. is the return to 
New York of Rodney E. Browne, who for some time 
has had his headquarters at the general offices 
of the company in Houston. Mr. Browne will re- 
turn to New York and join forces with Ray Wiess, 
eastern sales representative, and together they 
will cover the eastern field for the sale of Kirby- 
Bonner Lumber Co.’s product. 

Sales Manager H. T. Kendall says that he has 
felt for some time that the demand in the East 
for southern pine lumber is going to be very large 
and that this is an opportune time to strengthen 
the sales force in that territory and enlarge the 
scope of the company’s business in the East. 


LIBERTY BONDS TO FINANCE HOMES 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., April 30.—A novel plan for 
financing the building of homes will be instituted 
by the Liberty Home Association, recently organ- 
ized in South Milwaukee, which is to be incorpo- 
rated for $100,000, made up of 2,000 shares at $50: 
each. The stock is to be paid for by the subscrib 
er’s demand note without interest, and to be se 
cured by Liberty bonds at par for the face of the 
note. These bonds will not be sold, but held under 
control of the executive committee to be used as 
collateral for borrowing money for building opera- 
tions. As the committee from time to time decides 
to erect five or more houses a loan will be made 
at one of the local banks to cover the cost. 

E. K. Swigert, vice president of the Bucyrus Co., 
outlined the details in part as follows: 


The plan will benefit the individual who can not ac 
cumulate 40 percent of the purchase price necessary 
if he deals directly with the bank or the building and 
loan association ; second, it benefits the local banks 
by giving them a good line of 6 percent mortgages, 
amply secured by improved real estate. It will even 
tually benefit the building and loan association, be- 
cause many individuals will transfer their mortgages 
from the bank to the building and loan association 
under the monthly payment plan, after 40 percent has 
been paid to the Liberty Home Association. It benefits 
contractors and provides work for the men in the 
building trades, - 

The organization is not formed primarily for profit. 
The men who subscribe and put up their bonds will 
receive their regular bond interest, just as if they 
had retained the securities in their possession, and 
if the operation results in a small profit over a term 
of years their interest may be increased from the 
bond rate and they will have had the satisfaction of 
assisting materially in promoting the welfare of the 
community. If, however, the result is an even break 
the subscribers still get the regular bond interest and 
have made no sacrifice. 
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‘BIG EASTERN DEMAND FOR FIR SEEN 


SeaTruLE, WasH., April 26.—Local wholesalers 
at luncheon last Tuesday eagerly turned their at- 
tention to a new development which for the time 
threatens to become slightly embarrassing but ulti- 
mately promises to grow into a source of greatly 
enlarged profits. It is the activity of eastern whole- 
salers, who all at once have become so aggressive 
as to make considerable inroads into the local 
field. The cause is found in the curtailment of 
southern pine, coupled with the steadily widening 
field for Douglas fir. It is a state of affairs in 
which, as one of the wholesalers said, the wires 
have become crossed; and two sets of salesmen, 
heretofore indifferent to one another or positively 
friendly, have found themselves suddenly contend- 
ing for the same business. Competition in the 
area under discussion, which is distinctively out- 
side of and beyond the past limits assigned to 
Douglas fir, has become decidedly keen on account 
of the unexpected zeal which eastern wholesalers 
are showing for West Coast forest products. 

A local wholesaler who has just returned from a 
tour of the United States explains the shifting 
point of view of the easterners by saying that they 
have their selling organizations closely interwoven 
and thoroly organized, and must keep them busy. 
They can no longer depend on southern pine, as 
formerly, and necessarily must turn to the west 
Coast. This recognition of fir as a building wood 
of the first rank, and its expansion into broader 
territories, are reciprocally proportional to the 
narrowing lines for southern pine; and the local 
men perceive instantly that it means that some- 
body is going to sell fir in immensely larger quan- 
tities than heretofore. ‘‘Then why not ourselves??? 
they ask. But they recognize also that it is logical 
for the eastern wholesalers to take on fir as one of 
their most promising lines. Some of them are 
strengthening their sales forces by the addition 
of skilled men from the Coast, who know all the 
best selling points of fir. 

While Coast wholesalers have been suddenly and 
rudely awakened to this new form of competition, 
which has developed along with the tendency of 
some Puget Sound millmen to sell direct, it is only 
the truth to say that the local wholesalers heartily 
welcome the change. Tho temporarily they are 


being squeezed, as it were, from two sides, they 
are serenely confident and self reliant, for they 
know that healthy competition is the life of the 
lumber business, and they are likewise fully con- 
vineed of their own ability to handle the situation 
in a manner, that will ultimately be satisfactory 
and profitable to them. 

The consensus at Tuesday’s luncheon was that 
the local men, thru the unexpected activity of the 
eastern wholesalers, have a new and broader field 
opening up in addition to that at present domi- 
nated by fir;. that all they have to do is to brace 
themselves for this new form of competition, which 
in effect means greatly enlarged business for the 
hustler, and then go straight ahead along the lines 
already laid down. It would not be surprising if, 
in view of the facts, the Coast wholesalers will be- 
come decidedly conservative, not to say secretive, 
and less willing to tip off information concerning 
the market and other phases of the industry than 
has been the case up to the prescnt time. All told, 
they have scented more business, and they are keen 
for it. 

While the local wholesalers were analyzing the 
situation, one of them said: ‘‘When I was east a 
short time ago I attended the meeting of the Na- 
tional Wholesalers, and one of the suggestions made 
was that the eastern representatives charter a train 
and run an excursion to Seattle, in the center of the 
fir industry.’’ ‘‘Let them come on; I’m for it,’’ 
chimed in a humorist. ‘‘We sure can ditch the 
train.’’ 

This sally provoked a great deal of laughter. 

The luncheon was well attended. Robert 8. Wil- 
son, of the Robert S. Wilson Lumber Co., presided. 
Among the wholesalers taking part in the discus- 
sion were Walter R. Fifer, Western Sales Lumber 
Co.; Jay W. Mackintosh, Mackintosh-Truman Lum- 
ber Co.; W. A. Foster, Foster-Morgan Lumber Co.; 
V. P. Gregg, Oregon-Washington Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co.; Fred M. Belden and Capt. L. H. 
Ives, Belden & Ives; Charles W. Johnson, Charles 
W. Johnson Lumber Co.; 8. L. Johnson, Washing- 
ton Cedar & Fir Products Co.; W. C. Lawton, John 
F. Rotschild. The chairman for next week’s lunch- 
eon will be Edward H. Schafer, manager of the 
Oregon-Washington Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 





WHAT AMERICAN EXPORTERS SAW ABROAD 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., April 30.—Louis Germain, jr., 
president of the Germain Co., this city, who headed 
a commission of five from the American Export 
Lumber Corporation to Europe to study the needs 
of the devastated area in France and Belgium and 
the prospects for trade with that region, has just 
returned home. The commission spent nearly two 
months abroad and in that time looked over nearly 
all the territory wrecked by the guns of the Huns, 

When seen at his office Mr. Germain talked freely 
on what he had seen and on the future lumber trade 
with France. While an import embargo is in effect 
now and there are practically no shipments of any 
commodities from this country to France, Mr. Ger- 
main sees the prospect of much business in the 
future when the people of France have had time 
to rest and take stock of their situation. He said: 


Just now France is awaiting the termination of 
the peace treaty and the fixing of the indemnities 
that Germany shall pay. On the money to be paid 
by the Germans largely will depend the rehabilita- 
tion of the country devastated. The French are 
tired. They are suffering from the fatigue of over- 
exertion. More than that, their financial resources 
are exhausted. They can not undertake rebuilding 
until some method of financing their needs is de- 
vised. What they need is credit and where they are 
able to obtain credit there will their business be 
done. I was tuld that some orders had been placed 
in England on the basis of twelve months’ credit 
and I heard that overtures had been made for even 
a two years’ credit. 

But France is buying nothing abroad that she can 
make at home. The munitions plants in the center 
and south of France are being converted to other 
industry as a measure of self protection. While 
France ig not a self contained country, she is mak- 
ing tremendous efforts to produce all possible that 
she needs. Thus she is conserving her credit for 
purchasing what she must buy away from home. 

The Needs of France 

In the lumber industry France during the war 
drew on probably ten years’ consumption of her 
available supply. Before the war she produced from 
60 to 60 percent of her lumber needs. As a result 
of this excessive draft on her resources she will be 
compelled almost to stop drawing on her own for- 
ests and look elsewhere for her needs. Her supply 
of hardwoods, to which she has been partial in the 
finishing of interiors, is well nigh exhausted and it 
will require years for the restoration of the supply. 
If France were now ready to buy the shipping situ- 
ation would prevent any great amount of business 
being done. While ocean rates on lumber before 
the war were about $15, at present about $70 is the 
rate. This would make the price laid down in the 


devastated area so high as to be prohibitive for all 
except the most urgent demand. 

Yet there is certain to be a heavy demand for 
American lumber when affairs assume something of 
their normal condition. Not only for the rebuilding 
of houses but in the rehabilitation of the railroads 
will vast quantities of lumber be needed. The rail- 
roads are worn out and the ties will have to be re- 
placed. While Germany and Austria have some 
lumber resources and Scandinavia, the Baltic States 
and Japan too are equipped to supply some of this 
demand, the bulk of it must go from America, for 
France will be disposed to trade where there is the 
largest supply.and she can get the best credit and 
none is so able to extend credit as the “United 
States. 

Opportunities Ahead 

I estimate that France will need at least 4,560,- 
000,000 feet a year from outside sources to meet her 
needs. She has practiced conservation of her own 
supply, but to prevent her resources from being 
exhausted she must greatly restrict cutting, if she 
does not entirely prohibit it. This will be our op- 
portunity. There is a little business being done 
now. I have taken some small orders, but there 
can not be much business done until ocean freights 
are cut. If the water rates were about $40 in- 
stead of $70 I believe France could afford to buy as 
soon as the indemnity question is settled, and she 
has something with which to buy. 

And the American must learn to do business with 
Frenchmen in the Frenchmen’s way. He must learn 
to speak the French language and be able to put in 
two or two and a half hours at lunch instead of 
fifteen minutes as he may do at home. It was hard 
on me when over there to take two hours off at noon, 
but that is the Frenchman’s way, and he who would 
do business with him must conform to his man- 
ners. 

Early Future Trade 

Describing the forests of France Mr. Germain 
said: 

There are forests of oak like our white oak, also 
conifers, which they call fir, similar to our short- 
leaf pine, beech and hemlock. No timber may be 
cut without permit of the authorities and permits 
are under ordinary circumstances limited to what 
would equal the annual production of the forest. 
By this method France has been enabled to main- 
tain her timber resources unimpaired, 

In summing up, the business with France lies in 
the future when the nation at least partly recovers 
from the losses and sufferings of the war. She will 
need a lot and America will get her full share if 
we go after it in the right way. It may be six 
months before France is ready to begin buying 
what she can not produce at home; it may be even 
much longer than that, but when she is ready she 
will be a good customer for American products if 
we treat her right, and for no industry will she 
need the product more than in lumber. 








is protected in transit and at the job 
by wrapping all 34’ flooring in heavy 
paper—free of charge. The bright, 
clean appearance of “Acorn Brand” 
flooring is building business for many 
dealers. It will do the same for you. 





Try Our Service 


and learn what our Chicago warehouse with 
a million feet of flooring in it and thirty rail- 
roads at its doors means to you when you want 
flooring quick. 


“*We Sell to Dealers Only’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 
1534-44 SOUTH 


WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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R. R. Gardner Co. 


Formerly 
BRAYTON & LAWBAUGH, Ltd. 


Pacific Coast timber lands. Estimates furnished 
We have reliable information concerning tim- 
ber tracts in Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia. We solicit your correspondence. 


Northwestern 





Bank Bldg. 





PORTLAND, ‘OREGON 
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Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 

—noted for comfort, beauty and 

adaptability to any climate. 

“Representative Cal. Homes” 

53 Plans $2500 to $7000. _..60 cts. 
“West Coast Bu r 

72 Plans, $1200 to $2500. ..60 cts. 

“Little Bungalows” 





40 Plans, $500 to $2000. _..40 cts. 
{SPECIAL $1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 books and 
et book of 75 special plans, also Garage plans-....-. FREE 
Money back if mot satisfied. 


Lk. @. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 201 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


Tents, Awnings, Covers, Leggins, Carpenters’ Aprons 
Four Factories. Write for prices. Prompt Shipments. 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co., Ft. Smith, Ark. 














mie PEERLESS 


COTS and CAMP FURNITURE 


Also 








Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, 3°r'es 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


St, Chicage 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS, 
we have been Manufacturers 
of Pine, Hardwood, Hemlock, 


and Tamarack, and take pride in 
our QUALITY AND SERVICE. 


We Want Your Inquiries. 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


(Manufacturers) 


SCHOFIELD, WISCONSIN. 








MupnNiIcHT 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


WITH 
The Law and Collection Dept. 
OF 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


na , 
Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


CHICAGO 











Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 


















How’s This for a 
Time-Saver— Eh? 


Just fasten the Dow Car Door Roller to the next car 
of lumber you have to unload, and you’ll see that lum- 
ber come out of there faster ’n you have in all your born 
days. All steel roller with ball bearings and mounted 
onaswivel. Asa time-, labor- and money-saving de- 
vice—oh man! Write today for information regarding 
this and Dow Gravity Conveyors for handling lumber 
and saving money. 


DOW WIRE AND IRON WORKS, Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 


O 


Louis- 
VILLE 


MAKING CARRY-IN COAL ORDERS PLEASANT 





Reducing Delivery Costs by Half—Increasing Country Business With the Truck— 
Pointers on Garage Construction 





Have you ever used distillate in your 
truck? One California lumber company 
asserts that distillate works very satisfac- 
torily and that its use makes possible a 40 
percent saving over gasoline. The informa- 
tion of other lumber companies on this 
subject is sought. 











TRUCKS HAVE PAID THIS COMPANY 


It required -a couple of years of watching the experi 
ence of other firms to convince the writer that trucks 
would be more profitable to us for delivery than our 
horses. The first truck we bought was a F. W. D., 
rear and dump for our sand and gravel business. The 
truck performed the work of six teams and reduced 
the delivery cost the first year to less than one-half 
with depreciation figured at 20 percent. 

As the building material season ended and the fuel 
demand opened up stronger we tried this truck on some 
of our larger coal orders. Here is an illustration : 

On a 20-ton order for anthracite the coal was deliv- 
ered a distance of six blocks in one hour and twenty 
minutes, being chuted into the cellar. There are only 
a few places in our city where this could be repeated. 
We have a great many carry trips and by spreading 
a canvas on the ground and dumping the load we can 
leave two men to carry without having the truck idle 
and be back with another load by the time the first 
has been carried in. By this plan we have made profit- 
able the carrying nuisance we formerly tried to avoid. 


. So much for heavy trucks, * 


We operate two 1%-ton trucks, finding they work 
aut very nicely for deliveries to the outside districts 
for fuel wood, but we «tu. 
use our teams for short 
hauls. We also find that 
the light trucks are just the 
thing for quick delivery, 

A number of times each 
year we have sold school 
10use, barn and house jobs 
in the country, agreeing to 
deliver, have secured a price 
which made it profitable, 
and have landed a business 
that perhaps otherwise 
would not have come our 
way. When business is slack 
we do not operate our 


Date 


Delivered to— 


2 Phones 4371 & 1072 
BEAVER DAM, WIS. 


’ 


quently it is best to employ teams for short hauls and 
motor trucks for long hauls. However, when it is 
possible to keep a truck busy on short hauls and when 
the loads are of good size, a truck may be economically 
operated upon such hauls because the teamsters lose 
much time in unhitching and hitching their teams to 
wagons that have been already loaded or waiting for 
the wagon to be loaded if teams are not changed. 
Prompt truck delivery will get business for a building 
material merchant, either from the country or from 
the town. Slow deliveries create jangles between the 
merchant and the customer and do much to decrease 
the cordial relations that must exist if future business 
is to be secured. 


The illustration accompanying this article shows the 
kind of delivery slip used by C. Starkweather & Son 
(Inc.) when coal, sand, gravel and such commodities 
are hauled. It also shows the F. W. D. truck used for 
the heaviest loads. Other retailers may find a similar 
delivery slip worth using.—EDITOR.] 





WATCH YOUR GARAGE PIT 


Ordinances have been passed in some large cities 
prohibiting the construction of pits in garages, be- 
cause of the danger that awaits those who use them. 
Generally speaking, however, there are no such laws 
in the United States, and particularly in the smaller 
towns, and nothing has been heard of them in the 
country. The danger there is just as great, and it is 
well for lumbermen who use either motor trucks or 
automobiles to remember this. Gasoline vapor is 
heavier than air and therefore it always seeks the low 
est possible level and collects in pits and holes under 
neath a machine. Only too frequently a spark is struck 
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trucks, using our teams be- 
cause we have to operate 
them anyway. 

Ve know some dealers 
who have done away with 
their teams entirely, operat- 
ing their trucks exclusively. 
That might work out some 
places but not in our own 
section. Frequently our cus- 
tomers ask that we come 
with a team, and on short 
hauls we can not figure out 
where it pays to operate a 
truck. 

Careful record of mileage 
tons has satisfied us that 
when the haul is more than 
one mile the truck is profit- 








Load of sieitisitg 
Gross — — 
rare —— —Ibs. 
Net Ibs. 








able. It pulls business to 
our yard from the busy con- 
tractor who must have 
prompt service. But an 
efficient driver is not always 
easy to secure. <A_ poor 
driver can do more dam- 
age than a poor teamster. 
“Hternal vigilance is the 
garage bills. 

We are enclosing one of our delivery slips, which, 
of course, shows only our heavy truck. The others 
are box body with extra loops for side stakes. We 
have never regretted the kind of equipment we bought. 

[The above letter received from C. Starkweather & 
Son (Inc.), Beaver Dam, Wis., gives an extremely 
lucid description of successful motor truck operation 
by a company that specializes in quality, service and 
price in marketing building materials and fuel. The 
F. W. D. truck mentioned is manufactured by the Four 
Wheel Drive Auto Co., of Clintonville, Wis., and is giv- 
ing great satisfaction in all branches of the lumber 
industry. Doing the work of six teams is surely re- 
markable, especially when consideration is given to the 
fact that it reduced the hauling cost of sand and 
gravel more than one-half. The method used by the 
company in handling the carry orders for coal is 
worthy of special mention. There are a great many 
users of coal that have to have the coal carried into 
the basement and naturally they do not like a big pile 
of coal dumped on the lawn or in the street. By put- 
ting down a big piece of canvas and dumping the coal 
on this the men find it possible to keep busy carrying 
it in and the “mess” may be cleaned up with little or 
no difficulty. Thus, when the men do not have to 
wait for loads of coal the cost of putting it in the base- 
ment is reduced and when no ‘‘mess” is left behind 
the customer is naturally very well satisfied. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has pointed out from 
time to time that the use of trucks in securing orders 
that have to be delivered in a hurry is a decided aid to 
the salesman. The experience of C, Starkweather & 
Son (Inc.) illustrates this point in a telling manner. 
Incidentally this company is finding it possible to de- 
liver out into the country and it may be pertinent 
to state in this connection that it markets tile and sev- 
eral kinds of fertilizers. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has always pointed out that the use of motor trucks 
must be suited to local conditions and that very fre- 


price of liberty’—from 


What you want When you want it. 
We deliver anywhere, City or Country. 


Sales Ticket will 
be sent when order 
is completed 


DELIVERY SLIP USED BY C.STARKWEATHER & SON 


and often a serious accident results. Newark, N. J., 
is one of the cities in which the construction of pits in 
garages is prohibited, and upon this subject C. Albert 
Gasser, head of the bureau of combustibles and fire 
risks, made the following comment upon pits: 


Pits were put in garages before our ordinances were 
drafted and we found any number of them. We had 
a number of accidents. At 40 Sherman Avenue an em- 
ployee in a pit with a car over him struck a spark with 
a wrench which he used to start a rusted nut. The 
gasoline vapors in the pit exploded and set fire to the 
car. The poor devil was pulled up and thru the burn- 
ing car. I am quite sure that he died in the hospital. 
At 75 Johnson Avenue a chauffeur was moving an 
automobile on a turntable when there was an explosion 
that lifted the turntable, and when it settled back the 
chauffeur’s leg was crushed so badly that it had to be 
amputated at the thigh. He got damages from his 
employer. 

That was enough for Newark. We have strictly en- 
forced the code and are glad of it. The garage men 
agree that the regulations are for their own protection 
and we haven’t had even a request for a pit in more 
than two years, 


If a pit is necessary there might be an argument, 


but we get along without them nicely; so why main- 
tain immense carburetors below the floor level? 


Not only do lumbermen use garages for trucks and 
automobiles, but they sell vast numbers to their cus- 
tomers. It behooves them, therefore, to urge that no 
pits be built and to explain why they should not be 
built. It is easy enough to rig up an apparatus that 
will raise either a truck or an automobile so that it 
can be worked under with the greatest ease, and there- 
fore there is no reason for the construction of pits. 
The National Board of Fire Underwriters endorses the 
following ruling or regulations on the construction of 
garages: 


No room or openings or closed spaces of any char- 
acter shall be permitted below the floor level in any 
building erected or used for garage purposes and no 
floor shall be entirely below the street level. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 




















LINES TO A FELLOW GROUCH 


When the price is low 
And the market slow 
And the bills you owe 
Fill you full of woe, 


When the sky looks gray 
On a rainy day 

And in ev’ry way 

There is heck to pay, 


When your friends all fail 
And you have no kale, 

If you went to jail 
Couldn’t get no bail, 


When your appetite 

Is a holy fright, 

When you can’t eat right 
Or get sleep at night, 


When your hope is fled 
And your dreams are dead 
And there ain’t no red 

In the sky ahead, 


When the neighbors scold 
And your feet get cold 

And you’re bunked and sold 
And you’re feeling old— 


Then you’ll hear a pile 

Of the usual style 

Of advice—to smile 

All the whole darned while! 


They will start right in, 
They will all begin 
Saying, ‘‘Grin, man, grin! 
é - , Man, ! 
For to weep ’s a sin.’’ 


But, if you’re like me, 
When you’re all skew-gee, 
Then you won’t try glee 
As a remedy. 


You will kick the cat 
And the dog you’ll bat 
And the folks you’ll spat 
And will act like that. 


By this simple scheme 
You will let off steam, 
And the sky will beam 
And the sun will gleam— 


For relief you’ll find 
For your troubled mind 
When the world’s unkind 
And you’re way behind 


If you’ll simply sit 
With a grouch a bit— 
So just have your fit 
And get over it! 





The man who watches the clock needn’t 
think that he isn’t watched himself. 





MARY KISSED ME 


What have J done? Touched the stars! 
Walked the heavens pearled! 
Ridden in the chariot ears 
Of another world! 
All the scent of all the flow’rs 
Has been mine to know— 
All the joy of all the hours 
In a minute’s glow. 


What have J seen? All the fair 
Beauties of the sky— 
All the sweetness everywhere 
I have gathered. I, 
I have heard the angel throng, 
I have heard the birds, 
Joining in a single song, 
Music without words. 


Mary is a eabin sprite 
Living in the glen. 

Mary stood with me last night 
In the shadow—then 

Mary kissed me! Heaven above 
Rained its silver dew— 

Mary whispered, ‘‘ And I love’’ 
(And she kissed me!) ‘‘ you! ’’ 





If you sawed some men’s souls in two you 
would find as many knots as in a top-log. 





THE ANSWER FROM THE HOUSE 


You tell us guys upon the road 
A lot of things, and lots are true; 
We know, of course, the awful load 
Of duties hanging over you. 
But don’t you ever think that all 
The trouble happens there, you know; 
Or, if you do, get out and eall 
Upon the trade a week or so. 


The bum hotels, we don’t mind them— 
Altho they ’re plenty bad enough; 
The getting up at five a. m. 
Is not the only thing that’s tough. 
What makes a salesman go insane, 
Or makes a sober man a souse, 
Is when he tries, and tries in vain, 
To get an answer from the house. 


Old Smith, in business at the Crick, 
Says thus and so, he ordered thus; 
We wire for information quick— 
And here’s how salesmen learn to cuss: 
A hands the telegram to B, 
To C he passes it along, 
And C refers it up to D— 
And that’s why travelers go wrong. 


It’s not enough to make the goods, 

It’s not enough to ship them out— 
We lads who sell the tanks and woods 

Send up one great and mighty shout 
And beg of you on bended knees, 

When we are selling Smith or Strauss 
And wire for information, please 

Shoot back that answer from the house! 


If you want to know what men are like 
look at a group photograph and you will see 
they are not alike at all. 





AFTER READING FRANK’S LETTER, THERE 
IS NOTHING TO DO BUT PRINT 
THE POEM 


TACOMA, WASH., April 26.—The Lumberman Poet: 
Dear Sir—TI am satisfied this is no worse poetry than 
some other you publish and, confidentially, I think it is 


138,500,000 Feet 
National Forest Timber 
For Sale 


Location and Amount.—All the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or 
down and all the live timber marked 
or designated for cutting on an area 
embracing about 17,300 acres in 
Townships 32 and 33 North, Ranges 
114, 115 and 116 West, Sixth Prin- 
cipal Meridian, North and South 
Forks of Cottonwood Creek Water- 
shed, Wyoming National Forest, 
Wyoming, estimated to be 138,500,- 
000 feet B. M., more or less of lodge- 
pole pine, Douglas fir and Engel- 
mann spruce saw, tie, and prop tim- 
ber. 


Stumpage Prices—Lowest rates con- 
sidered, $2.00 per M feet B. M. for 
saw timber, 8 cents per tie and 4 
cent per linear foot for mine props. 
Rates to be reappraised after 3 
years. 


Deposit.—With bid $5,000, to apply on 
purchase price if bid is accepted, or 
refunded if rejected. 


Final Date for Bids.—Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, 
Ogden, Utah, up to and including 
June 16, 1919. 


The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 
Before bids are submitted full information con- 
cerning the character of the timber, conditions of 
sale, deposits and the submission of bids should 
be obtained from the District Forester, Ogden, 
Utah, or the Forest Supervisor, Afton, Wyoming. 





better than some of it. Anyway, only a few of your 





readers know good from bad in poetry and other 
things. 
“THE YANKEES FISHED IN THE MARNE” 


They had fought the Huns all day 
And at night they drove them away. 
They slept by the guns 
That roared at the Huns 

And awoke to fish in the Marne. 


They kept jabbing the Huns in the back, 
Driving them down the old bloody track 
As they gathered up guns 
That were left by the Huns 

And then they fished in the Marne. 


They perhaps had very queer luck 
As they fished in the gore and the muck, 


Let Us 


Play Safe!!! ‘vex 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen'l Mg. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


30 years’ 
experience 





Bringing Hun helmets up 





Gun and sword, pan and cup- 
Where they fish in the Marne. 


Lut never a fish nor a bite, 
Tho they fished far into the night, 
For the fish wouldn’t stay 
Where the dead Germans lay, 
So they fished no more in the Ma ~*~ 
y, see. 


The satior has to have the wind before he 





LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
Classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 








raises the sails, but the salesman has to have 
the sales to raise the wind. 





IF I COULD MAKE A FRIEND 


If I could make a friend today 
I would not ask for greater store, 
If just one soul would come and say, 
‘“We shall be comrades evermore, 

I would not need to count my gold 
Tonight when busy labors end— 
My heart a greater wealth would hold 

If I could say, ‘‘I made a friend.’’ 


If I could have a friend tonight 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 





JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. DAY > 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bidg. 
Phone Main 2479 





NEW ORLEANS be 








I did not have at this day’s dawn, 
One hand that held my own as tight, 

One breast that I could lean upon, 
I would not need to caleulate 

The daily profit, worth of trade, 
Tomorrow’s gain to estimate, 

If I could say, ‘‘A friend I made.’ 





If I today a friend could find 


Timber Lands Bought and Sold 


Timber and Pulp Wood Estimates 
R. R. Bradley, Globe-Atlantic Bidg., 


Consulting Forester ST. JOHN, N. B. 





Amid the labor and the stress, 





Some toiling brother, kindred mind, 
Some hand to clasp in tenderness, 
It would not matter what reward 
The hours had brought me on the way 
If I could say, ‘‘I thank Thee, Lord— 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
JAMES W. SEWALL, 01d Town, Maine 





I know I made a friend today.’’ 
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e HOTELS 


Hotel Benson 


en 


Portland, Ore. 


E_believe 

that there 
is no other hotel 
in the entire 
United States 
more handsomely 
furnished or that 
offers more to the 
traveler. 





Rates, 
‘ $2.00 per day 
and up. 











ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


HOTEL CHELSEA 


West Twenty-third St., at Seventh Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
500 ROOMS 400 BATHS 


Room, with adjoining bath, $1.00 and 
$1.50. Suites, Parlor, Bedroom and 
Bath, $3.00 and upward. 

Club Breakfast, 30c up. Special Luncheon, 50c up. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 up. Cafe attached. 

To Reach Hotel Chelsea. 
From Pennsylvania Station, 7th Avenue car south to 23d 
Street 


Y 1, 4th Avenue car south to 23d Street. 
SS Erie, Reading, Baltimore and Ohio, Jersey 
Central and Lehigh Valley eo — take 23d Street 
rosstown car east to Hotel elsea. 
Principal Steamship Piers, Foot West 23d Street, take 23d 
Street crosstown car, 


Write for Colored Map of New York 

























**The House 
of 


HOTEL | 
MARTINIQUE 





BROADWAY 32d & 33d Sts. 
NEW YORK 600 
One Block from Penna. Station. ROOMS 
Baggage Transferred Free. 400 
Equally Convenient for BATHS 
Amusements, Shopping 
or Business. — 
a Rates:— 


Direct Entrance to 
B' way Subway and 
Hudson Tubes. 


From $2 Per Day 


A SPECIALTY 
155 Pleasant Rooms 
With Private Bath. 


$3 Per Day 


The Martinique Restaurants Are 
Well Known for Good Food 
and Reasonable Prices. 














we 


The Famous Portland Hotel 


Portland, Oregon 


Hospitable, Convenient, and known 
the world over for its excellent cuisine 
and service. An atmosphere of genu- 
ine cordialty. 


European Plan $1.50 and upwards. 
All outside rooms and suites, 


Under the management of Richard W. Childs 














[SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 





Heavy increases in the number of building permits 
issued during April at many of the leading cities of the 
country foreshadow an active demand for sash, doors 
and all kinds of millwork that must materialize before 
many more weeks have passed. Therefore, altho manu- 
facturers are by no means as busy filling orders as 
they would like to be, an optimistic spirit pervades 
the trade and the consensus is that when the demand 
starts it will come with a rush. Business is decidedly 
better, as a rule, than it was even a few weeks ago. 
Active building has started on a large scale in some 
cities. At Omaha, Neb., over 1,300 houses are under 
construction and the town is experiencing the greatest 
building boom it has had in years. While this is an 
exceptional instance, a good volume of building is 
already under way at many points and there is hardly 
a city of any size in the country that does not expect 
to see a large number of homes built during the summer 
and fall. Retailers in Chicago territory are ordering 
on a hand to mouth basis, but even at that the volume 
of business is larger than it was not long ago and it is 
gradually increasing. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers are 
beginning to see light and plants are increasing their 
output to meet a steadily improving demand. Some 
plants which were down for the winter are resuming 
business. Building of residences is active in the twin 
cities. Outside trade is still rather quiet because of 
the backward season, but as the labor situation im- 
proves the building movement is gaining. Most build- 
ing is of small homes and store buildings, but big 
things are planned. 


The planing mill listing bureau in St. Louis (Mo.) 
is busier now than it has been in many months in the 
listing of quantities. A number of good sized jobs 
have been placed within the last week or so and a 
most encouraging number of others is in prospect. 
The most cheerful feature of the situation is the return 
to speculative building. Three big apartment houses 
have been started within the last month and other 
plans are now in the hands of the bureau. 


The door factories and planing mills at Buffalo, 
N. Y., find some increase in orders over a few weeks 
ago and some of them have started on a 10-hour 
schedule instead of running only eight, as during the 
winter. The weather has been uncertain and this has 
held back a good deal of trade during the last week 
or two, but conditions now look brighter. 


The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade is not 
especially active at this time, but the outlook is more 
promising than it has been in a long time. No pace 
which the contractors are able to set for some time to 
come will put the city ahead of requirements in the 





way of housing accommodations, and the call for the 
products of the mills is therefore certain to be large. 
The sash and door men are doing all they can to help 
along the revival by making every possible concession 
and have already put into effect very material reduc- 
tions. 


While the factories of Cincinnati and vicinity main- 
tain their recent volume of operations, there has not 
been the amount of new business that was looked for 
the last week. There is delay in the actual opening 
of house construction, altho plans continue to come 
on the market for estimates and bids. 


Architects seem to be busy enough in Kansas City 
(Mo.) territory, but apparently many building projects 
are being held in the plan stage, as the sash and door 
plants report that figuring on specials is not large. 
There is a good city sale for staple stock to builders, 
but country trade is light. A good country business 
is expected after harvest, however. Demand is re- 
ported good from Oklahoma, especially from the oil 
fields, but not so good as usual from Kansas and 
Missouri. 


Business is fair at the sash, door and millwork fac- 
tories of San Francisco, Calif., and building is in- 
creasing. Finished doors are going well in the eastern 
markets and the door factories at the white and sugar 
pine mills are running full blast. Cut stock moves 
well. There is some increase in the shipments of shop 
lumber. Box shook production is now very active, 
with a good orange crop being marketed and a fine 
outlook for deciduous fruits. 


The window glass situation shows little change, 
prices being firmly maintained. At a recent meeting 
of manufacturers an optimistic spirit prevailed and 
many of those present stated that they would if neces- 
sary close down before completing their quotas of 
production rather than sell below present market, 
claiming that it is not possible to sell at lower prices 
in view of high fixed costs of material and labor 
while at the same time their general expenses for the 
entire year must be carried by the returns from not 
more than one-half of normal production. A leading 
manufacturer says: ‘Reports from several sections of 
the country indicate a better feeling of late on the part 
of jobbers and distributers of window glass. In many 
cases it is found that stocks are running low and that 
orders either have been or are about to be placed with 
manufacturers. In this connection the fact should not 
be overlooked that the plants now operating will close 
not later than May 24, and that no production of hand 
made glass will take place from that date until Aug. 15. 
It is also expected that the production of machine-made 
glass during that period will be very light.”’ 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER: 








THE SIMONDS WAR RECORD 


The Simonds Manufacturing Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
has just issued a very interesting booklet entitled 
“Simonds Saw Steel Products in the War.” This 
booklet is illustrated with some of the best illustrations 
that the AMBPRICAN LUMBERMAN has seen, In terse and 
readable style the war time activities of the company 
are explained. This is not an ordinary booklet in any 
sense of the word, and it is one that is bound to arouse 
much interest in any reader. For example, there has 
been a good deal of talk in this country of the large 
guns that were manufactured in this country and used 
by the navy in France. An illustration running across 
two pages shows one of these guns. Just to get a look 
at this gun and to realize from it what the American 
navy did in France is sufficient reason for obtaining the 
booklet. Of course, Simonds steel was used exclusively 
for the armor plate on this equipment. 

The booklet goes into many other interesting activi- 
ties of the company, but it is necessary to see it to 
appreciate it, and therefore, the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN 
will not detract from the charm of the booklet by a dry 
discourse upon it. Anyone may obtain a copy by 
writing for it. 





PUTTING MILLS INTO RETAIL PLANTS 


The retailer’s contractor customers will be quick to 
show their appreciation of the additional service that 
the retailer can render them in delivering quickly the 
exact sizes needed on the job. For these contractors 
are faced by labor scarcity and high wages and will 
be glad to find means to avoid the putting of their 
high priced carpenters at hand labor, to spend hours 
doing work that could be done in as many minutes 
by a machine—and done better. It is therefore well 
worth while for the dealer to consider the advantages 
of having in his plant an installation that will do 
practically every kind of woodworking, without any 
of the delay that hand labor methods entail and at a 
fraction of the expense, 

The right machine for such work is undoubtedly 
the portable variety woodworker built by the Ameri- 
can Saw Mill Machinery Co., 50 Church Street, New 
York City. This machine combines in one unit both 
sawmill and planing mill, on a small scale, comprising 
an adjustable iron saw bench, a rip saw, cut-off saw 
and miter saw—and can be provided with a scroll saw 
attachment for such work as making brackets. It also 
contains in the one compact, self-contained unit equip- 
ment for light and medium millwork, including a 
dado machine, gaining machine, rabbitting machine, 
jointer or planer, boring machine, matcher, molder 
and a hollow chisel mortiser which, because of its 


clean, smooth work, is one of the most valuable fea- 
tures of the unit. Cutters can be furnished for many 
standard moldings. The design of the unit is such 
that it is safe to operate, easily accessible and quickly 
adjustable to any work it is equipped to do, Without 
any interference, four men can work on it at once. 

Its adaptability to a plant is another feature that 
strongly recommends it, for it can be driven from a 
countershaft—if the retail plant already has power— 
or the manufacturer will supply a built-in kerosene 
or gasoline engine or an electric motor. Operation 
requires only 5 horsepower and no special floor con- 
struction would be necessary for the installation in 
an average plant as the weight is but 1,000 pounds, 
without power. This equipment is fully described in 
Bulletin 77, which the manufacturer will be pleased 
to send to inquirers, 


MACHINES SAWED WAY TO WAR FAME 


When a sawmill machinery company has shipped 
2,000 of its machines for use in France, its story will 
surely prove of interest to all lumbermen—and that 
is the record of the American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
This record is contained in a booklet in which are 
reproduced many photographs of lumbermen soldiers 
using the machines. The booklet was issued primarily 
to explain to its old customers why their interests 
had to be sacrificed in the national emergency, but 
the company will be pleased to send copies on request. 
Among its shipments to France were 320 portable gaso- 
line sawing outfits. Ninety-five of its tie bolters did 
their bit in helping the 20th Engineers (Iorest) make 
their proud record in France. Forty-three wood chop- 
pers were supplied the American army to provide fuel 
to keep the boys warm. It furnished a complete saw- 
mill plant for the American Red Cross, During the 
war the company’s machines were used at eleven avia- 
tion depots, fields and airplane building plants and at 
sixteen of the country’s largest ship building plants 
they were used to help build the ships that carried 


_ the boys “over there.” | 





NO CREDIT RATINGS BY GOVERNMENT 


The War Trade Board, in regard to certain reports 
recently circulated that it would build up a new and 
distinct bureau whose duty it would be to furnish 
American exporters with credit ratings on firms in 
foreign countries, using as a nucleus for the service 
certain records of the bureau of war trade intelligence, 
authorizes the statement that it has no knowledge 
of the establishment of such a bureau nor has it ever 
considered a proposal to make available for such pur- 
poses the records mentioned. 
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INLAND EMPIRE EXPECTS BIG DEVELOPMENT 





Prediction Made That Spokane Will 
Trouble With Log 


Become a Great Industrial Center— 
Drivers Is Averted 





SPoKANB, WasH., April 26.—‘One of the largest 
industries of the Inland Empire, the one that will 
contribute most to the growth of Spokane, is the 
lumber industry,” declared C. H. Fancher, of the North 
Idaho Forestry Association, in an address to the 
members of the Spokane Ad Club at the weekly 
luncheon this week, adding: “The forests of the 
eastern and middle western States have been largely 
depleted and the timber in the South is being fast 
cut out, so that the northwestern States must furnish 
to a great extent the lumber supply of both the 
United States and Europe. 

“Spokane, in my estimation, is like Minneapolis. 
That middle western city grew and became a great 
industrial center because of the vast resources sur- 
rounding it. Spokane today has practically the same 
resources. It has the dairying, lumbering, farming 
and scores of. other industries that Minneapolis lacks, 
and there is no reason why Spokane should not grow 
and become one of the biggest industrial centers of the 
Northwest.” 

BE. F. C. Van Dissel, president of the Phoenix Lumber 
Co., declared: ‘It has rained for the last twelve years 
on the lumber industry of this country, but I believe 
the sun is going to break thru the clouds and shine 
again.” J. P. McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., acted as chairman of the meeting for the 
lumbermen. 

Ernest Hubert, of the Laboratory of Forest Path- 
ology, now located at Spokane, went to Missoula this 
week to prepare for shipping to Spokane about 800 
conifers or cone-bearing trees belonging to the labora- 
tory at that place. These trees are for experimental 
purposes and will be planted at Manito Park in 
Spokane, 

The Good-Hopkins Lumber Co., operating a sawmill 
in the Clearwater district, wants a sawmill crew which 
will be 100 percent discharged soldiers. Company 
officials applied to the Veterans’ Welfare Commission 
to supply the company’s needs, 

E. A. Lindsley, of the Lindsley Bros. Co., was one 
of the few Spokane citizens who were taken up in 
the air by the army aviators who were here this 
week with the “Flying Circus” to boost Liberty bond 
sales. Mr. Lindsley thoroly enjoyed his ride above 
Spokane. He is one of the men in charge of the 
Spokane campaign to sell Victory bonds. 

The St. Maries Lumber Co. whose head office is in 
Spokane, but whose mill is located at St. Maries, Idaho, 
has recently installed a fast feed planer and molder 
purchased of the American Machinery Co. thru the 
Portland branch. ‘Conditions look all right to me,” 
said William Kroll, president of the company. “I 
believe labor is more efficient than it has been in the 
past and I think prices are bound to stay up. I 
can’t see how they can possibly go any lower. I believe 
labor is more efficient because the men seem better 
satisfied than they have in the past. As a general 
rule they are better off than before. Even if a camp 
isn’t 100 percent ‘Four L’s,’ if a man comes in and 
attends to business he gets along all right.’’ The plant 
at St. Maries plans to start a night shift about May 1. 

Carlos Ruggles, a prominent retail lumberman of 
Springfield, Mass., spent several days in Spokane the 
first part of the week looking over the lumber situa- 
tion. He was accompanied by his son, C. H. Ruggles, 
who recently received his discharge from the navy at 
New Orleans and joined his father at Chicago for this 
western trip. They have been to Coast points and are 
now on their way home. 

The conversion of many big gold crusher plants into 
paper pulp mills will occur in the next few years, 
according to predictions of mining authorities. Plants 
not in close proximity to spruce forests will be junked, 
it is predicted, and production of gold in the Northwest 
will be greatly decreased because of the poor prospects 
of Congress passing a gold subsidy bill. Such a bill 
was introduced at the last session of Congress but it 
never got out of the committee room. Arrangements 
have been made to have the bill reintroduced at the 
next session of Congress. 

President W. J. Coates, of the Spokane Central Labor 
Council and President William Short, of the Washing- 
ton State Federation of Labor, addressed a meeting at 
Ceur d’Alene, Idaho, this week on the subject ‘Four 
L's.” The meeting, attended by more than 300 mill 
workers and their wives, was arranged under the 
auspices of the timber workers’ union. 

John A. Goodell, northwest industrial secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A., and Hugh S. Duncan, industrial 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. for Idaho and Oregon, 
are here today attending a meeting of logging superin- 
tendents and camp foremen under the auspices of the 
Timber Products Manufacturers. 

There seems little prospect for relief next winter 
from the high prices of fuel, both wood and coal, 
which have prevailed for the last two years, according 
to fuel dealers of the city. An effort of wholesale coal 
dealers to secure special summer prices that would 
offer an inducement for early buying of the winter 
supply and relieve the congestion of the fall rush has 
failed so far. The same condition prevails in the wood 
situation, according to Roy Bungay, of the Johnson- 
Bungay Fuel Co., one of the large dealers in cordwood 
in the city. 

The Consolidated Land Co., with thousands of acres 
of timber and other lands in the northern part of 
Spokane County, has transferred its holdings to the 
Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co. Both companies 
represent the same eastern interests. Much of the 


property is tributary to Elk, Wash., where the Edwards 
& Bradford Co. has a sawmill. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Humbird were in Boston 
this week, where they met their son, Capt. John Hum- 
bird, who has just returned from overseas. Capt. 
Humbird has been awarded the French croix de guerre 
and the American distinguished service cross. He 
formerly was associated with his father in the lumber 
business. 


Many Enroll to Study Lumber 


Moscow, IpAHO, April 26.—The University of 
Idaho’s correspondence course, “Lumber and Its Uses,” 
given by the school of forestry, is proving very suc- 
cessful this year. Seventy students have registered 
for the course and it is expected that before this time 
next year the registration will be doubled. Twenty-five 
States are represented in the enrollment. 


Threatened Log Drivers’ Strike Averted 


EureEKA, Mont., April 26.—Eureka business houses 
closed yesterday while the business men of Eureka and 
Fortine went up the river at Fortine to consult with 
the river log drivers who were on strike, thus threat- 
ening to tie up the big mill at this place for the 
season. 

After a consultation the strikers, seeing that public 
opinion was against them, rolled up their blankets and 
departed on the next train. The situation now looks 
to be bright for the continuation of the operation of 
the Eureka Lumber Co.’s plant here for the season. 
About sixty transients were the leaders for holding 
out for $5 a day and board and blankets. After the 
display of opinion against them they said they would 
leave and did so at the first opportunity. There were 
no threats nor violence of any kind and what threat- 
ened to be a tie-up of the lumber business and also the 
crippling of business in Eureka and other towns nearby 
was saved by the timely action of Eureka business men 
and others interested in the welfare of the community. 

The sheriff has deputies at several of the camps and 
about sixty men are at work and more are applying 
for jobs. The drive of 30,000,000 feet will be in full 
swing as soon as sufficient men can be obtained. The 
work will last about sixty days. The company will 
then employ the men at summer logging. 





Returned Officer Heads Laboratory 


SPOKANE, WasH., April 26.—Capt. Loren L. Brown, 
graduate of the Spokane high school and the University 
of Idaho, was decorated by King George of England for 
bravery in the field. He is now a captain of engineers. 
Since returning from England he has been given the 
very important position of director of Forest Products 
Laboratories, of Canada, established in connection with 
the University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C. 

Capt. Brown’s thesis at the University of Idaho was 
on the strength of Idaho timber. Some years after 
graduation he obtained a position as testing engineer 
in the new Forest Products Laboratories, Montreal, 
Canada, a position which he gave up early in the war 
to serve in the British army as a volunteer. He was 
attached to a mining regiment and had the supreme 
pleasure of assisting in the explosions of the great 
land lines of the Battle of Messines in June, 1918. 

As captain, he was invalided home last July and then 
loaned by the Dominion Forestry Service to the Impe- 
rial Ministry of Munitions to assist the director of 
inspection in control of the supply of airplane lumber, 
spruce and fir. 





Pulpwood in Strong Demand 

KELLOGG, IpAHO, April 26.—Spryce, white fir and 
hemlock timbers best adapted for pulpwood require- 
ments are in demand by local buyers, the Inland 
Empire Paper Co., of Spokane, offering $6.75 a cord 
loaded on cars at Dudley, Idaho. Owing to the present 
railroad tariff schedules, the farthest point east on 
the local branch on which rates apply is Cataldo, hence 
timbermen with this material must make the drive to 
Dudley, where there is a loading station, in order to 
take advantage of the market. 

The Inland Empire Paper Co. uses about 30,000 cords 
of pulp wood yearly and advises that thus far it never 
has been found necessary to refuse shipments from 
anyone. 

Local timbermen say that if given a proper rate for 
points on the north fork of the Cour d’Alene River 
the pulpwood industry would soon become an extensive 
one in this territory, as thousands of cords of the very 
best grades of material asked for by the paper manu- 
facturers are available. 





OFFERS BOOKLET ON FOREIGN TRADE 


The Guaranty Trust Co., New York, has just issued 
an attractively printed booklet on Shipping’s Share in 
Foreign Trade—Fundamentals of Ocean Transporta- 
tion. It contains an elementary discussion of the 
functions of the tramp and liner, gives the methods 
of computing the capacity of a vessel, defines terms 
used in export trade, describes the various papers 
used in making an export shipment, outlines briefly 
the comparative liability of shipper and ship under 
marine insurance policies and contains a special section 
devoted to the finarcing of export shipments. 
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Lamb - Fish 
Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 
By the Largest Hardwood Mill in une World 
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GUM 


Why Not Try It! 


Geo. C. Brown& Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office : MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Russe & Burgess, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plain RED OAK, 
ASH, GUM, ELM 
Plain and QUARTERED 
WHITE OAK 


BAND MILLS: Memphis, Tenn,, Isola, Miss. 














A BRIGHT new volume on the red cedar shingle 
industry has appeared in the shape of 24-page 
booklet published by the shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, entitled, 
‘«Distinctive Homes of Red Cedar Shingles.’’ The 
foreword announces a policy ‘‘to nourish and con- 
serve the use of the red cedar shingle as the most 
practical and beautiful exterior covering for the 
home.’’ The booklet, which is most attractive, is 
profusely illustrated with reproductions of ele- 
gant homes in which red cedar shingles and red 
cedar siding have been employed with distinctive 
advantage. 
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Try us 5 
A 
Now on 


Our prices on the following 
may interest you. Let us quote you: 


20,000 ft. 1 1/16”x2” Clear Maple Flooring 
35,000 ft. 13/16”x4” No. | & Better Maple Flooring 
60,000 ft. 8/4 No. 2 Common & Better Beech 
250,000 ft. 5/4 No. 3 Common Beech 

14,000 ft. 4/4 FAS Birch 

60,000 ft. 4/4 No. | and No. 2 Common Birch 
$00,000 ft. 6/4 No. 2 Common and Better Elm 
150,000 ft. 6/4 No. 3 Common Elm 

40,000 ft. 8/4 No. 3 Common Elm 

150,000 ft. 6/4 No. 3 Common Beech 

150,000 ft. 6/4 No. 3 Common Maple 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


% » 
For Quick Sale” ) 


We have the following stock: 
6 4 & 8 No. 2 Com. 


and Better Basswood 


2 Cars 6-4 "Common Soft Elm 


Write us for prices today. 

















Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. : 


‘€ WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 





An Excellent’ Western Soft Pine. 


in 1x6", 8", 10" & 12" No, 2, . . 
No.) & No.4 Conen?¢2: Immediate Shipment 


Idaho White Pine, Northern White Pine and 
orway-—-White Pine Lath. 





The John C. King Lumber Co., %4.im.,fns tide, 
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Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 









Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 











The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


A 
Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath .and Shingles 





Northern Forest Products 
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Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 
for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries 

Write for List Today. 
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Tell Us Your Needs in 


4-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No, 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No. 1 Common and Better a 
10-4 No. Common and Better 


2 
12-4 No, 2 Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 























FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR | 


Review of the Current Export Situation 


Iuumbermen in practically all exporting centers 
are still handicapped by lack of sufficient tonnage 
to carry the orders they have already booked and 
the impossibility of getting enough vessels to carry 
the cargoes ready for shipment seems to be the only 
impediment to the development of a large export 
movement. Reports from England point to a much 
larger demand for house building purposes than had 
until recently been expected and it appears that 
despite the financial situation France will be com- 
pelled by her needs to let down the bars to imports 
of building material. Southern shippers are obtain- 
ing a measure of relief in the allotment of more 
vessels and a betterment of the shipping situation is 
reported, while the trade at the Coast also sees 
brighter prospects. 


Vessel Scarcity Felt at All Ports 


There is considerable demand for vessels to 
Europe. The amount of chartering has been limited 
and almost all for transatlantic and South American 
trading. In all other routes the freights are steady 
and well supported, in some cases a trifle firmer or 
even higher. Sail tonnage offering is sufficient for 
current requirements and while rates are nominally 
steady the general tendency is favorable to char- 
terers. A British steamer is reported chartered to 
carry 1,200 standards of timber from Gulf ports to 
picked ports in the United Kingdom, April and May 
loading, at 400s.; another steamer, to carry 1,150 
standards of deals from Quebec to Europe, first 
open water, at 300s.; and the Moss Point, to carry 
lumber, prompt, from a Gulf port to the River Plate 
at $62.50. 

While there is a dearth of ships at Seattle, lumber- 
men complain that there are upward of a dozen 
Ferris type vessels moored side by side in Lake 
Union basin, useless because of lack of rudders, 
engines, or some other necessary equipment. A 
deterrent to the use of such wood bottoms is said to 
be the high rate of insurance, which still persists at 
2 to 3% percent as compared with the prewar rate of 
1/6 of 1 percent on steel ships. In this connection 
it is to be noted that the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association is now ready to write marine insurance 
on all cargoes of forest products belonging to its 
members and will doubtless be able to give them 
some measure of relief from the high rates quoted 
by marine insurance companies. 

The offshore market at San Francisco is fairly firm 
on lumber cargoes but freights are gradually going 
down. Lumber freights continue to be much lower 
than the reduced rates of the Shipping Board on its 
vessels, but exporters believe that there must be 
a still further decrease. Quotations remain at 
about $30 to Australia and $30 to $32 to the west 
coast of South America. 

Canadian exporters say that it is as yet almost 
impossible to make any arrangements for space for 
shipment to the United Kingdom. While early in 
February one definite contract was made from an 
Atlantic port at $1 a hundred pounds, today the rate 
is $1.75 with no space offering. The explanation 
given is that the British Admiralty commandeered 
70 percent of the space available and that a large 
portion of the remaining 30 percent has to be used 
for the transportation of foodstuffs to Europe. 


Buyers Show Faith in Hardwood Prices 


An encouraging report is that many southern 
hardwood manufacturers have been able to book 
orders for overseas shipment for delivery covering 
the entire year, running so many cars a month. 
The placing of the orders shows the faith of the 
foreign buyers in the maintenance of hardwood 
prices. Some mills are not disposed to sell ahead, 
however, because of the scarcity of hardwood and 
the resultant upward price tendency. The only 
handicap to the development of a brisk outward 
movement of hardwoods seems to be the scarcity 
of bottoms and some relief is forthcoming, for four 
ships have already been placed in the ocean carrying 
trade to handle lumber cargoes, two of them to sail 
to Liverpool and two to London. While there are 
not yet enough boats available to carry the lumber 
cargoes offering at southern ports, the situation is 
growing better gradually and it is expected that 
the Shipping Board will allot additional ships by the 
middle of May. 

New enterprises in shipping lines will probably 
soon bring a measure of relief to exporters. One 
company has been tentatively organized at Memphis 
with a capital of $1,000,000 to operate a line of 
steamers out of New Orleans and will use the barge 
line from Memphis and St. Louis to New Orleans. 
New Orleans’ exports during 1918 amounted to 
93,000,000 feet, principally of southern pine, and with 
freedom from war time restrictions and the help 
of the various organizations that are being perfected 
there to aid in exporting, and a somewhat better 
supply of ocean tonnage, the figures for 1919 should 
show a vast increase. The Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas has announced its intention to open a 
branch there to coJperate with exporters and im- 
porters in the promotion of foreign trade and this 
is only another recognition of the rapidly growing 
importance of the port. 


Pacific Coast Trade Shows an Improvement 


The export situation at the Pacific coast is looking 
up altho the scarcity of vessels and uncertainty as 
to freights have held back buying for a long time. 
There are prospects for continued improvement in 
the exportation of fir timber. The Douglas Fir 


Exploitation & Export Co. reported sales of about 
4,000,000 feet in one week, making a total of approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 feet within thirty days. Trade at 
Tacoma, Wash., is good and exporters say that more 
inquiries are coming in and that more cargoes are 
being contracted for, altho freights are yet rather 
high to permit the development of a large volume of 
business, The trend of the export market is upward, 
they say. Evidence of the increasing demand being 
felt at that port is the gradual opening up of many 
foreign markets closed during the war. The first 
cargo out of Tacoma for Australia since the war 
will consist of approximately 1,200,000 feet of lumber 
to be loaded by the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 
and the Puget Sound Lumber Co.; the first to Europe 
left on the auxiliary schooner Oap Palos last week, 
consisting of 1,500,000 feet from the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co, and other mills; and the first 
cargo to the Orient will go forward soon on the 
West Helix, which is to load 1,000,000 feet at Tacoma. 
Figures for Seattle’s cargo trade show up well, altho 
there is an urgent demand for more ships, for while 
orders for approximately 5,000,000 feet have been 
booked by mills at that port only 1,250,000 feet has 
been shipped. 

A further development of Coast trade with Cuba 
is the shipment of hemlock to that market. The 
Puget Sound Mills & Timber Co. recently loaded at 
Port Angeles 1,400,000 feet of hemlock on the wood 
ship Bromela for Cuba, said to be the first hemlock 
cargo ever shipped there from the Pacific Northwest. 
The Daca, which sailed from Seattle March 22, car- 
rying 1,500,000 feet of Douglas fir to Cuba—the first 
shipment of Douglas fir to that market—arrived 
after a voyage of thirty-six days. 

The export movement from Coast ports makes a 
very good showing, therefore, especially when it is 
remembered that besides the handicap of vessel 
shortage trade with the Orient is prevented from 
developing by present complications in regard to the 
rate of exchange and that Australia is awaiting a 
further readjustment of freight rates, 


Assembling Southern Pine and Douglas Fir 


An innovation in the export business is the assem- 
bling of Douglas fir and southern pine at New Or- 
leans for export shipment. The W. J. Haynen 
Lumber & Export Co., of Seattle, Wash., has just 
received word that the A. J. Higgins Lumber & 
Export Co., of New Orleans, La., is putting in a 
boom in fresh water at Westwego, La., for the 
assembling of timbers for export. It will bring in 
Douglas fir in sizes 18x18” and up, 46 feet and 
longer, which will go into cargo shipments with 
southern pine and thus bring up the general average 
of the timbers making the cargo. 


Canada Gets Much British Inquiry 


Canadian exporters are receiving much inquiry 
from the United Kingdom and they say that while 
the British buyer is anxious to buy on ac. i. f. basis 
for the present he is obliged to buy f. o. b. Halifax, 
Montreal or St. John. A good proportion of the 
lumber going from Canada to the United Kingdom 
is 3-inch stock and to meet the export demand a 
large portion of the 1919 log cut will be manufac- 
tured in this thickness. Scarcity of tonnage is said 
to be the only thing standing in the way of the open- 
ing up of a large volume of business and this 
shortage seriously handicaps shippers in making 
their arrangements. 

Exporters are looking for some improvement, 
however, as a result of the visit of Sir James Ball, 
the British timber controller, and Montague Meyer, 
timber purchaser for the British Government, who 
are now on their way to Canada to look over the 
export lumber situation and who intend to proceed 
to British Columbia in connection with the purchase 
of lumber for Great Britain. 

Canadian lumbermen are renewing their prewar 
connections in the British market in the expectation 
that there will be developed a large volume of busi- 
ness there and their British agents are visiting 
Canada to get in closer touch with the market 
situation. Capt. Roberts W. Crow, who for two 
years acted as assistant timber controller for the 
British Government and has now resumed his con- 
nection with Spencer, Lock & Co., timber agents and 
brokers, of London, is on his way back to England 
after a visit to the Coast with A. E. Gordon, of 
Terry & Gordon, Toronto, Ont., for which firm 
Spencer, Lock & Co. are the accredited British 
agents. 





FRENCH IMPORTS THAT NEED NO PERMIT 

The American Chamber of Commerce in France pub- 
lishes in its Fortnightly Review of March 15 a transla- 
tion of the French ministerial decree dated Jan. 20, 
which lists, among other articles, these items of wood 
and its manufactures that can be imported into France 
without license or other formalities : 


Woods: Logs, brush and firewood; charcoal and 
charred boon; fine woods and wood for cabinet making 
(bois des iles) ; dye woods. 


Articles of Wood: Brooms or sorghum or carmelina 
and common brooms of birch and others; button 
moulds; sabots; wood cut (file) for roller blinds; 
small wood wares (boissellerie) ; wood turners’ wares ; 
rims of bent wood, not hollowed or moulded, nor shaped 
for velocipedes; shuttles for any kind of weaving, 
finished or not; handles for agriculture implements, of 
wood; other articles of wood; cylinders or plates of 
wood, engraved for printing painted papers, tissues, 
waxed cloth, linoleum, 
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THE LUMBER GREAT BRITAIN NEEDS 


It is stated that the chief demand of the British 
market at the present time is for first-class wood. 
Deals are scarce; batten sizes also are short in most 
districts ; while there is a plethora of common stocks 
and of small dimensions for which the demand is not 
at all keen. The country is extremely short of such 
house building sizes as are expected to be in great de 
mand during the coming year: 2x4’s, 7-inch battens, 2- 
inch and 3x9-inch etc. Native woods are totally un- 
suitable for some of the more pressing requirements. 





FRANCE MUST IMPORT LUMBER 


In 1914 France had 24,000,000 acres of woodlands 
which produced annually 6,700,000 cubic meters of lum- 
ber and 16,800,000 of firewood. She exported 2,300,000 
cubic meters of firewood but imported 6,300,000 of 
lumber having a value of $34,000,000. M. Compere- 
Morel, Commissioner of Agriculture, estimates that 
6,000,000 cubic meters of wood were used by the Allied 
armies and that the enemy cut down or carried off 
another 10,000,000 or 15,000,000 and that a surface 
of 1,976,000 acres of woodland have been ruined for 
many years to come, which means a loss of approx- 
imately 10 percent of France’s lumber and 6.5 percent 
of the firewood. Since 10,000,000 cubic meters must 
be reserved for reconstruction purposes in the invaded 
regions and 20,000,000 for the rebuilding of railway 
lines, figures which represent the minimum of the 
needs, a large deficit is expected in the near future. 
M. Compere-Morel says that until French reforesta 
tion plans bear fruit recourse must be had to impor- 
tation and that hopes are entertained that America 
will furnish her share of the raw material that can 
be used for reconstruction. 


TRADE NOTES FROM AUSTRALIA 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA, March 12.—-Notwithstanding the 
reported arrival of several large cargoes of softwood 
lumber into the principal Australian ports during the 
last six or eight weeks there is still said to be a seri- 
ous shortage of stocks in most retail yards. Attention 
has again been drawn thru the press to the very high 
cost of lumber and the demand is made that the Gov- 
ernment shall proclaim prices. But the war being over, 
the Government moves slowly now to interfere between 
buyer and seller, and while maintaining most of the 
prices of commodities that r 
were fixed in the hour of 
pressing necessity they will 
not move afresh, however 
pressing the demand. The 
Government knows by now, 
after its futile inquiry a 
short time since, that the 
factors in rising prices of 
lumber are so many and so 
widespread in their inci- 
dence that they can not be 
drawn together to one 
point and held down by de- 
partmental ukase. Appar- 
ently the Government has 
come to the conclusion that 
lumber, like leather and 
anything else in demand, 
must find its own reason- 
able level in the ordered 
course of business when the 
handicaps of the war have 
grown less. 

There is no appreciable 
diminution in the demands 
upon the local mills in the 
various Australian States, 
and the expectation that 





orders would continue to come in despite the close of districts the housing shortage is very serious. 


the war is being realized. It will be some time yet 
before there are accumulations of Pacific softwoods 
large enough to make their presence felt and until 
then local hardwoods will have the field mostly to 
themselves. That Oregon pine, for instance, will re- 
gain its old popularity is felt to be assured as soon as 
any quantity becomes available and the price falls be- 
low the present high price of the local wood, not- 
withstanding the strong efforts being made to get the 
customers to stick to hardwoods now that they are 
familiar with them. Some trade is reported between 
Sydney and San Francisco in bulk of timbers like iron- 
bark and turpentine, tho yet of limited extent. Num- 
bers of hardwood people are looking to the United 
States for new fields for their lumbers, especially for 
furniture work. It is not expected that they will be 
able to’ exploit the States beyond these special lines. 
Certainly some of the Australian hardwoods—blood- 
wood, blackwood, jarrah and banksia—lend themselves 
to all the finer branches of furniture work and for 
sake of variety their use, if limited, might be wel- 
comed in the United States. The whole question 
hangs upon the freight and the duty imposed at port 
of entry. The former is hardly likely to make the 
way easy for a long time to come. Freights have been 
reported to come down by at least 25 percent from 
April 1 from Pacific ports, while from British ports the 
reduction is nearer 50 percent, but the pre-war rate is 
yet very distant—-perhaps a distance that will never be 
spanned. 


eee 


LITTLE BRITISH TIMBER FOR 60 YEARS 


Prof. E, B. Stebbing, head of the forestry department 
of the University of Edinburgh, in an address to the 
Manchester (England) Chamber of Commerce said 
that Great Britain had during the war seriously de 
pleted the 3,000,000 acres of woods it had when the 
war started and that even if an afforestation program 
was undertaken on an adequate scale the country 
would have to wait 25 to 35 years to obtain pit wood 
from the plantations and 60 or 70 years for timber. 
The chief requirement was coniferous timber, which 
had come from the primeval forests of Russia, Sweden 
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Norway, Canada and the United States. The re- 
sources of Sweden and Norway were almost exhausted 
altho Canada and these other two countries might 
provide half the needed supply for some years. The 
other half of the needed lumber amounted to 400,000,- 
000 cubic feet for the next forty-year period, or about 
120,000,000 board feet a year. The country had been 
looking to Northern Russia, but recent developments 
there do not encourage hopes of early resumption of 
production. 

The only decision of the Government yet before the 
country provided for afforesting 1,770,000 acres with 
spruce, pine, larch, Scotch fir, ash, elm, poplar, oak, 
and aspen, in a period of 80 years, but that would be 
an almost negligible factor in reducing imports. The 
scheme of the appointments department of the Ministry 
of Labor does not aim to make Britain a self supplier 
but to assure an adequate supply for war emergency. 
Before the war the British timber consumption was in- 
creasing at the rate of 5,000,000 cubic feet a year. 
Prof. Stebbing eieemntel. the afforestation of 5,550,- 
000 acres of waste land, which he calculated would be 
sufficient to provide for one-half the normal needs and 
provide a war time emergency supply. He said that in 
40 years the country would probably be importing 
at the rate of 800,000,000 cubic feet a year—almost 
10,000,000,000 board feet annually. 


FRANCE TO LIFT EMBARGOES 


M. Loucheur, minister of national reconstruction, 
has given assurances that on June 1 embargoes on 
imports into France will be lifted because of the great 
and immediate need of machinery, building materials 
and other articles. It is stated that as the French 
Government, in pursuance of its policy to keep gold at 
home, will not permit the payment of cash, manufac- 
turers should come prepared to grant credit on notes 
running from one to three years. 








BRITISH HOUSING NEEDS ARE URGENT 


Great Britain needs hundreds of thousands of houses 
at once, hundreds of new ships, her railways need mil- 
lions of ties and thousands of standards of 24%4x7 and 
other sizes. But the need for housing is most urgent. 

Dr. Addison, president of the Local Government 
sjoard, said that there were 3,000,000 people living in 
overcrowded condition in Britain and that in many 





A WESTERN AUSTRALIAN MILL 


It is 
pointed out that under the Housing Act of 1890 there 
were only 32 schemes completed in the whole country 
but that on March 8, under the new Act, 420 schemes 
for sites comprising an area of 4,620 acres and pro- 
viding for about 100,000 houses have been submitted. 
In four weeks 275.applications had been made. Bristol 
alone, which heads the list, is to build 5,000 houses, 
The Act provides that the site is first sanctioned, then 
the general layout and finally the house plans. The 
Government is given power to force the hand of a 
municipality and condemned areas may be acquired 
for the value of the vacant land. While owing to 
shortage of labor and materials there is little chance 
of there being built at present more than 300,000 
houses—this being the lowest estimate submitted as 
to the country’s requirements—Dr. Addison regards 
this number as totally inadequate. 

There is an admitted shortage of building materials, 
more especially of lumber, for carrying out the scheme. 
The Government stock amounted to only about 180,000 
standards and there is a dearth of “‘good-class’” wood. 
Lritish lumbermen believe that supplies from exporting 
countries in 1919 will not be nearly equal to the 
requirements of importing countries and fear a flood 
of orders for the restricted supplies will have a tend- 
ency to inflate prices. In reply to letters from British 
trade unionists and millwork manufacturers Sir James 
Carmichael, director general of housing, made a state- 
ment that no foreign made doors or joinery are 
intended to be used in the scheme, so that lumber will 
be imported for manufacture in England. The British 
demand for lumber depends largely on the supply of 
brick and it is to be noted that the Ministry of Supplies 
hopes to be able to provide 3,000,000,000 brick this 
year and 5,000,000,000 next year. 


MAY NOW GRANT LICENSES IT REFUSED 
The War Trade 
been many 


soard announces that as there have 
relaxations in export and import regula- 


tions, reapplications from shippers whose previous ap- 
plications have been refused and who may still be de- 
sirous of making shipment may now be considered 
favorably. 











BROWN ASH 
GREY ELM 


MAPLE 
BASSWOOD 


NSTINEVENEEREGCO 
MANUFACTURERS 
REUNEBAN DERE Wiis 
















A Brand to 
Tie to =—— 


Peerless 


eee pe 


FLOORING. 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shingles Posts. 

Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 


, Poles, Ti id Hemlock Tan Bark. Also leading 
pt wn Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern” Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office: $18 Monadnock Block. 














THE 


Powell-Myers 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 
Indiana 
Bent Oak 
WAKELEE, MICH. 


ROCHESTER, IND. Wagon Rims 


also producing 
Northern and Southern Hardwood Lumber in 
Ash, Basswood, Beech, Cottonwood, Cypress, 
_ Gum, Hickory, Maple, Oak, Sycamore, 
etc. 


Rim Factory: 
ARGOS, IND, 


Saw Mills: 
WYATT, IND. 


Main Office, 
South Bend, Indiana 





—JACKSON & TINDLE 


We will quote attractive prices on the following 
All thicknesses No. 3 Northern Hardwoods. 


sy  & 10/4. LA 14/4 and 16/4 No. 1 

2 cars each oa a B74 Quarter-sawn Maple 

300 M ft. 5/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Maple 

{ car _ 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 End- dried White 
aple 


60 M ft. 8/4 No. | Common & Btr. Elm 
2 cars 10/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Basswood 
2 cars each 10/4 and 4/4 high grade Beech 
2 cars each 10/4 and 16/4 high grade Birch 
Mill at Pellston and Munsing, Mich. 
Main Office: BUFFALO,N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











4&% CEILING 








We specialize in Ceiling to the wholesale 
trade; also 


SOFT YELLOW PINE 
BEVEL SIDING 














Crichton Lumber Co., “xiz'~ ] 
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PITTSBURGH 


Pacific Coast 
Products 


We are the Eastern Representa- 
tives of the Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany of Raymond, Washington, 
manufacturing and specializing in’ 
Spruce, Fir, Idaho and Soft West- 
ern White Pine, and various Coast 
products, in addition to selling the 
products of our own six hardwood 
mills, 


Babcock 
Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
43 Wall St., New York City 


1634 McCormick Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 





115 Adelaide Ave., 
Providence, RB. 1. 


468 Alexander St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1629 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dime Savings Bank Building, 
Detroit, Mich, 


743 Cottage Grove Ave., 
South Bend, Ind. 


Johnstown, Pa. 











& 
ellow Pine ‘a. 
Ties and 
Railroad and Piling 





Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











oo ar tc 


| FOREST LUMBER CO. | 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 


North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
































THE WOODS Contains the best work of ‘‘The Lumber- 

man Poet,” including ‘““‘TODAY,’’ just 
By Douglas Malloch ow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one, Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 








@o——_—_- _ 
WHIT 


“TE TIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
* e 


William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 





























Z BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Flomaton—The Allied Lumber Co. 
has been incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Selma—The Rosemary Pine Planing Mills have 
incorporated with a capital of $8,000. 

ARKANSAS. Dardanelle—The Walker Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

COLORADO. Minturn—Briggs Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

DELAWARE. Greenwood — Greenwood Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

FLORIDA. Avon Park—Mutual Crate Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50.000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Winegar-Gorman Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—W. 8S. Bennett Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $75,000; building materials. 

IOWA. Cedar Rapids—Hatch & Brookman Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

Clarence—Clarence Lumber & Grain Co., incor- 
porated to conduct a retail lumber and grain busi- 
ness; capital, $50,000. 

KENTUCKY. Ashland—Vansant, Kitchen Co., 
hardwood manufacturer, incorporated; capital, 
$30,000. 

Slagle—White-Grandin Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $2,500,000. 
LOUISIANA. 

incorporated. 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—Valley Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $3,000. 

Hamtramck—Hamtramck Lumber & Supply Co., 
increasing capital from $100,000 to $250,000. 

MINNESOTA. La Porte—Guthrie Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

New York Mills—Philola, Kela, Mattson Co., in- 
corporated; retail lumber; capital, $250,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Abeles & Taussig Tie 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

NEW YORK. Queens—Sherman Woodworking 
Co. (Inc.), incorporated; capital, $6,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—Cathey Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

OHIO. Kent—Kent Lumber Co., incorporated: 
capital, $40,000. 

OREGON. Eagle Creek—Victory Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $15,000. 

Enterprise—Gotter & Kemper, incorporated; retail 
business; capital, $10,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pen Argyle—The Pen Argyle 
Lumber Co. has incorporated to operate a planing 
mill and retail lumber business, with capital of 
$100,000. 

Wernersville—Wolfensberger & Feather are re- 
ported out of business. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—The Volunteer Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—Dyersdale Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $15,000. 

Eastland—Harrell Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $50,000. , 

Hartburg—Hartburg Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $210,000. 

Houston—Graham Creek Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000. 

Moran—Styles Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$15,000. 

VIRGINIA. 
porated. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—M.-D.-M. Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $6,000. 

Sultan—Alder-View Manufacturing Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $4,500; to make lumber, shingles, 
broom handles, brooms, butter, cheese, ice cream 
etc., and to carry on a general farming business. 

Tacoma—The Local Keystone Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

WISCONSIN. Janesville—P. H. Quinn Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Certificates 
of incorporation were issued to the following firms 
recently: Prince Rupert Spruce Mills (Ltd.), $100,- 
000, Vancouver; Empire Shingle Co. (Ltd.), Vancou- 
ver, $10,000; Blue Bird Lumber Co, (Ltd.), $15,000, 
Vancouver; Prince Rupert Housing Co. (Ltd.), 
$200,000, Prince Rupert; Red Cedar Shingle Co, 
(Ltd.), $25,000, Vancouver; Dominion Timber Prod- 
ucts (Ltd.), Vancouver, $10,000. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


AA Horatio—J. L. McCoy is succeeded 
by C, L. McCoy. 
"Mammoth Spring—The D. J. Landers Lumber Co., 
of Springfield, Mo., has purchased the Calvin-Luna 
Lumber Co., of Mammoth Spring. 

CALIFORNIA. Manteca—The Home Lumber Co. 
is sold to H. S. Fuller, jr. 

Redding—The Diamond Match Co. has bought out 
the Turtle Bay Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. La Grange—H. W. Caldwell has pur- 
chased an interest in the Daniel Lumber Co, 

ILLINOIS. Claremont—J. W. Coleman is suc- 
ceeded by the J. W. Coleman Lumber Co. 

Kansas—Charles Kirchner, in the building mate- 
rial business, bought out the lumber business of 
C._A. Hite. 

Logan—C. F. Lemmon has sold out to S. M. 
Wright, of Urbana. 

INDIANA, Farmland—The Farmland Lumber Co. 
succeeeds the Randolph County Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Beaman—The Lovell-Schofield Lumber 
Co. has sold out to the Beaman Grain Co. 

Central City—The Hatch & Brookman Lumber Co. 
has removed to Cedar Rapids. 

Clinton—The Curtis Lumber & Millwork Co. has 
changed its name to Curtis Companies (Inc.). 

Keswick—The Keswick Lumber Co. is reported to 
have gone out of business. 
Pe eatin C. Johannson has removed to Sioux 

y. 


Jonesville—Cypress Shingle Co., 


Millboro—Morris Lumber Co., incor- 


Melcher—The Johnson-Pederson Lumber Co. is 
succeeded by the Johnson-Chew Lumber Co. 

Muscatine—F. Beach and J. Stortz, of the Mira 
Hershey Lumber Co., have reorganized and changed 
— = of the company to Beach & Stortz Lum- 

er Co. 

Noble—Frey & Wittmer have been succeeded by 
F. Otto Frey. 

KENTUCKY. Hardin—The Hughes-Alford Lum- 
ber Co. succeeds the Hardin Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Jonesville—The Black River Shingle 
Co. is sold to the Cypress Shingle Co. 

MARYLAND. Hagerstown—Trantum & Danzer 
(inc.) have changed the name to William Danzer & 
Co. (Inc.). 

MICHIGAN. Hastings—The Hastings Lumber & 
Coal Co. has sold an interest to Frank Sage. 

MONTANA. Roy—Peder Hanson has bought the 
Rogers-Templeton Lumber Co. 

Twodot—O, K. Hellikson, in the hardware and 
coal business, has bought the hardware stocks of 
O. B, Anderson and the 2-Dot Lumber & Coal Co. 

NEBRASKA. Benkelman—G. J. Owens succeeds 
P. Marshall in the lumber business. 

Fort Calhoun—H. Rix is succeeded by the Calhoun 
Lumber Co. 

Julian—Frank E. Coe has sold out to the Paul 
Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Mineola—George B. McCord has 
sold out to the Latham Bros. Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Dayton—The Pasadena Lumber & Supply 
bo 2 succeeded by the J. C. Spaite Lumber & Sup- 

0. 

Fostoria—The Fostoria Stave & Barrel Co. is now 
the Fostoria Building Supply Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Ambridge—Kemena & Ehr- 
heart are succeeded by the Kemena Lumber Co. 

Phitadelphia—Anderson & Slonaker are succeeded 
by John Slonaker & Co. 

Sunbury—The Sunderland Lumber Co. is suc- 
ceded by Miller & Derk. 

TEXAS. Canyon—C. R. Burrow, proprietor of the 
Canyon Lumber Co., is now sole owner of Rockwell 
Bros. & Co., having bought out J. L. Rockwell’s 
interest. 

WASHINGTON. Fortson—The Fortson Shingle 
Co. is succeeded by Peter McLeod. 

Seattle—The Safety Ladder Manufacturing Co. is 
succeeded by the Kramer-Bissell Co. 

Tacoma—The Lister Manufacturing Co. has sold 
its plant to the George M. Harty Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., recently incorporated. 

WISCONSIN. Arlington—Charles Caldwell, of 
Rio, has bought the lumber and coal yard of George 
McMillan & Son at Arlington. 

Hiles—The Forster-Mueller Lumber Co. has sold 
out to the Charles W. Fish Lumber Co., of Elcho. 

Rhinelander—The Lee Bros. Lumber Co. has sold 
an interest to Henry Lee. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—McFadden & Malloy, lumber 
manufacturers of Spragge, Ont., have bought the 
mill and stock of Eddy Bros. & Co., at Blind River, 
and their timber limits on the north shore of Lake 
Huron. John R. Stover will continue as manager. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


MINNESOTA. Owatonna—The MHayes-Lucas 
Lumber Co. will erect a large office and storage 
building. 

NEW MEXICO. La Madera—The Hallack & 
Howard Lumber Co. is planning to build a 10-mile 
extension to the railroad from Taos Junction into 
new timber. 

OHIO. Deshler—The Lytle Lumber Co. is building 
a large lumber shed. 

TENNESSEE. Petersburg—The D. B. Clayton 
Lumber Co. is erecting a building and will open in 
about three weeks. 

VERMONT. Groton—The new sawmill of East- 
man, Davidson & Morrison is nearing completion. 
The machinery is being set and the plant will soon 
be in operation. 

WASHINGTON. Kelso—Construction is being 
rushed on the shingle mill of the Crescent Shingle 
Co. on the Cowlitz River. 

Puyallup—The Sundown Lumber Co. has nearly 
completed a new mill on East Pioneer Way and will 
manufacture crates and veneer. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg—The Glen Blk 
Lumber Co. will double the size of its plant here. 
By purchasing additional ground the company will 
have two railroad sidings in its yards. 

WISCONSIN. Black River Falls—The Black River 
Falls Box & Manufacturing Co. is about to break 
ground for a manufacturing plant equipped for 
producing boxes, crating stock and similar material. 

Manitowoc—The Drost Box Co. has awarded con- 
tracts for the erection of a 2-story addition to its 
factory on South Ninth Street, which will increase 
sis al from 25 to 30 percent and will cost about 

Portage—The Portage Furniture & Cabinet Works 
has purchased a building on East Cook Street, is 
remodeling it and will build a 50-foot extension, 
equipping the whole for the manufacture of special 
furniture for physicians, dentists, printers etc. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Alexander City—The Alexander 
Lumber Co. is aSnew concern here. 

Dothan—The Dothan Milling & Manufacturing Co. 
will open about July 1. 

CALIFORNIA. Redlands—Carter & Wittmer re- 
cently began a retail lumber and roofing business. 

IDAHO. Hazelton—The Home Lumber Co. is in- 
stalling a new yard. 

IOWA. Arnold’s Park—G. L, Aietchison will open 
a lumber business. 

Wapello—George BE. Adye has opened a yard. 

KENTUCKY. Frankfort—The Frankfort Lumber 
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& Manufacturing Co. recently began a planing mill 
and retail lumber business. 

Manchester—The Wheeler-Green Coal & Lumber 
Co. is a new local concern. } 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport — The Bates-Philips 
Lumber Co. recently began a wholesale lumber 
business. 

Shreveport—The Wendling-Thurmond Lumber Co. 
recently began a wholesale business. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The Dent & Reynolds Lum- 
ber Co. opened a wholesale lumber business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Como—J. B. Wardlow recently 
began a lumber and building material business. 

NEBRASKA. Enola—J. W. Hutchinson will in- 
stall a lumber yard and will erect sheds at once. 

Julian—L. H. and W Pauley Lumber Co. 
recently began business, 

_—— & Crites will open a local lumber 
yard. : 

NEW MEXICO. Albuquerque—R. B. Howell will 
install a new lumber yard at First Street and Fruit 
Avenue. 

OHIO. Warren—The Haynes-Walker Lumber Co. 
has opened a yard. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Greencastle—The Art Cabinet 
Co. recently began the manufacture of phonograph 
cabinets. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Hecla—The Codperative Lum- 
ber Co., of Hecla, opened a yard. 

TENNESSEE. Colliersville — The 
Lumber Co. recentaly began. 

TEXAS. Cisco—W. B. Daughty has opened a lum- 
ber yard. 

VIRGINIA. Pulaski—The Morris Lumber Co., re- 
cently organized, will develop a newly purchased 
timber boundary in the Cumberland Mountains near 
the Kentucky-Virginia border. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The W. Ed. 
Lumber Co. recently began a wholesale 
business. 

WISCONSIN. Eagle River—John Benson and 
Reuben Slattery have taken as a partner George 
Bowler, formerly of Antigo, Wis., and will conduct 
a general land, logging and lumber business in addi- 
tion to practicing law. 


CASUALTIES 


FLORIDA. Limestone—The Limestone Manufac- 
turing Co. has had a recent loss by fire. 

MAINE. Lewiston—J. W. White & Co. recently 
suffered a loss by fire, estimated at $30,000. The 
blaze destroyed the door shop and a large amount of 
valuable machinery. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Mount Olive—The Enter- 
prise Lumber Co. has had a loss by fire. 

Williamston—The Kaider-Lilley Lumber Co. lost 
a mill about seven miles from here by fire on April 
19, the loss being estimated at $100,000. There was 
no insurance on the plant but it is reported that it 
will be rebuilt. 


Colliersville 


Wilson 
lumber 


WASHINGTON. Bunker—The loss of the Hill 
Logging Co. on the sawmill recently burned is 
reported at $100,000, with insurance of $50,000. The 
company made a specialty of big timbers and is 
owned by Portland interests, including C. O. Hill. 


WISCONSIN. Marinette—The lumber mill owned 
and operated by W. H. Turner at Raber, Chippewa 
County, Mich., was burned to the ground recently, 
entailing a loss of about $40,000, with insurance of 


$22,000. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. New Westminster—Fire 
destroyed the sawmill, shingle mill and stock of the 
Beaver River Lumber Co. in the lower Fraser Valley 
south of this city. The loss was about $75,000, 
partly covered by insurance. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


WHITESbBURG, Ky., April 29.—There have been many 
recent sales of timber lands in this section. The 
Jefferson Cooperage Co., Charleston, W. Va., purchased 
a timber boundary in the southwestern Virginia and 
will develop within the year. The Whiteley-Elkhorn 
Coal Co., Sergent, Ky., purchased an important hard- 
wood tract from George Brown. The Edgewater Coal 
& Lumber Co., Hellier, Ky., purchased timber land 
along Marrobone Creek. The Yellow Poplar Lumber 
Co. will soon develop timber holdings along the Big 
Sandy. Morris & Co., of Pulaski, Va., are reported 
to have purchased large timber boundaries in the 
hardwood field of Wise County, Virginia. George 
Hogg and others have purchased oak and poplar tim- 
oo along King’s Creek and Kingdom Come in Letcher 

ounty. 





SHINNSTOWN, W. VaA., April 29.—C. P. Hood and 
Charles Hursey, business men of this city, have pur- 
chased a 1,700-acre tract of virgin timber on the line 
of the Morgantown & Kingwood Railroad in Preston 
— for the Riley & Riley Lumber Co., also of this 
city. 


Bay City, Micu., April 26.—Eddy Bros. & Co, have 
transferred to J. M. McFadden, of Renfrew, Ont., their 
sawmill at Blind River, Ont., and all their Canadian 
timber holdings. 





LittLte Rock, Ark., April 28.—W. T. Dunbar, of 
Ozark and Fort Smith, purchased 2,000 acres of tim- 
ber land twelve miles from Little Rock on the Fort 
Smith highway. 


Bonita, LA., April 26.—F. E. Stonebraker has pur- 
chased a large interest in the 12,000-acre holdings of 
the Crittenden Lumber Co. and will organize a new 
company. 





TrenTON, N. J., April 28.—State Forester Alfred 
Gaskill announces the purchase of 1,400 acres of 
timber land in Woodland Township, Burlington Coun- 
ty, by the department of conservation and develop- 
ment. 





NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








J. BORGERDING.—The president of J. Borgerding 
& Co., large retail lumber dealers with headquarters 
at Melrose, Minn, J. Borgerding, died April 21 at 
Sierra Madre, Cal., where he had been spending the 
winters for several years. He was 49 years old and 
a native of Minnesota, starting in the lumber busi- 
ness as a boy with his father. Funeral services 
took place April 28 at Melrose. Mr. Borgerding leaves 
a widow and four children, one son, Leo, being with 
the army of occupation in Germany. 





JAMES HALLOWELL.—A well known lumberman 
and prominent citizen of Osgood, Ind., James Hallo- 
well, owner of a large lumber yard, was killed by a 
passenger train on the Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western Railroad near Osgood on Saturday, April 
26. He was riding with his wife in an automobile 
and was struck by the train at a crossing. His 
wife was badly shaken up, but was not injured. 
Mr. Hallowell was killed instantly and his body 
was badly mangled. The accident is being investi- 
gated by railroad officials. Mr. Hallowell was one 
of the best known lumbermen in central Indiana. 
He had been located in Osgood for a number of 
years, 





GEORGE ROWLAND ROMINE.—A well known 
lumberman of Parkersburg, W. Va., George Rowland 
Romine, died at his home, 1334 Avery Street, in that 
city, following an illness of nearly three years of 
paralysis, aged 73. He served with the Confederate 
army in the Civil War and for two terms served as 
a member of the county court in Jackson County, 
where he was born. He went to Parkersburg in 
1903 and organized the Romine & Dudley Lumber 
Co., later the Romine & Stone Lumber Co. His 
wife died March 19. The surviving children are 
Mrs. Victoria Cline, of Jackson County; Thomas E. 
and John W. Romine, of Parkersburg. 





CHARLES SHELDON PIERCE.—The president 
of the C. S. Pierce Lumber Co., Charles Sheldon 
Pierce, died at his home in Fresno, Cal., April 18, 
of pneumonia, aged 71. He was a resident of Fresno 
for thirty-five years, and was engaged in the lumber 
business there most of that time. He was born in 
Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 15, 1848, afterward living in 
Iowa for a few years, where he engaged in farming 
and in the general merchandise business. In 1883 
he removed to Fresno and entered the lumber busi- 
ness with his brother-in-law, F. K. Prescott, under 
the firm name of Prescott & Pierce. In 1895, Mr. 
Pierce severed connections with Mr. Prescott, and 
organized the C. S. Pierce Lumber Co., which is 
one of the leading retail lumber concerns of the San 
Joaquin Valley. Eight years ago, Mr. Pierce organ- 
ized the Tulare Lumber Co., with yards at Visalia 
and Lindsay. He was also interested in many other 
lines of business and was a director in the Farmers’ 
National Bank, of Fresno. Mr. Pierce was an 
honored member of the Masonic order, being a 
charter member of Las Palmas lodge, of Fresno. 
He was an Elk also. The funeral was held from the 
family residence on April 21, the services being 
conducted by the Rev. Duncan Wallace in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. EB. L. Jarvis. Services at the cemetery 


were conducted by the Master Masons, Mr. Pierce 
is survived by his widow, five married daughters 
and one sister. F. Dean Prescott, also a well 
known lumberman of that section, is a nephew. 


PAUL POUQUETTE.—A pioneer lumberman of 
the district around Spalding, Mich., Paul Pouquette, 
sr., died recently at the age of 87. He had been a 
resident of Spalding for forty-five years. For the 
last few years he was not actively engaged in 
business. 


DEMPSEY W. SMITH.—A prominent lumberman 
and coal operator of eastern Kentucky, Dempsey W. 
Smith, died at his home at Sergent, Ky., April 26, 
aged 38. His death resulted from injuries received 
in a fall from a freight train. He was superin- 
tendent of the Whitely-Elkhorn Coal Co. at Sergent, 
Ky. A widow and one son survive. 


JAMES H. OVERSTREET.—A lumberman of the 
Big Sandy Valley in eastern Kentucky, James H. 
Overstreet, died of tuberculosis at his home at Alka, 
Ky., April 25, after an extended illness. He was 51 
years old and had retired several years ago because 
of ill health. A wife and two sons survive. 


MRS. H. C. KOFOID.—Nannie L. Kofoid, wife of 
H. C. Kofoid, head of the H. C. Kofoid Lumber Co., 
Caruthers, Cal., died at her home in that place, 
April 22, aged 44. She had been ill for more than a 
year. Mrs. Kofoid was born in Towanda, IIL, and 
was married to Mr. Kofoid at Normal, Ill., in 1894. 
The family moved to Caruthers three and a half 
years ago. Prior to her illness Mrs. Kofoid took a 
prominent part in church work, Red Cross work etc. 
pen on her husband, three sons and one daughter 
survive. 











CYRUS CASS COLLINS.—A member of the lum- 
ber firm of Barr & Collins, of Oak Park, IIl., C. C. 
Collins, died at his home in River Forest, April 29, 
aged 57. Mr. Collins had been a resident of that 
suburb of Chicago for twenty-nine years, and had 
been prominent in educational circles in that place 
and in Oak Park. He was a director on the board 
of education of both towns. He is survived by his 
widow, two daughters and two sons. 


ARTHUR F.SHARPE.—The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has been advised of the death of A. F. Sharpe, sales 
manager of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., at Mc- 
Nary, La., on Sunday, April 27, at 12:30'a.m. The 
remains were taken to Houston, Tex., the home of 
Mr. Sharpe, for burial. Mr. Sharpe had been widely 
known in the lumber industry for many years, hav- 
ing been connected with the M. T. Jones Lumber 
Co., of Houston, Tex., and later as sales manager 
with the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., until the appoint- 
ment of Herbert F. Adey to that position a few 
years ago. At that time Mr. Sharpe took charge of 
the Houston sales office for the company, marketing 
a large portion of its product. Shortly after Mr. 
Adey enlisted in the United States Marines early 
in 1917 Mr. Sharpe was called back to McNary 





to take up again the heavier burdens of the gen- 
eral sales managership and he retained that office 
until his death. 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar 
and Redwood 


Western Pine 
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ANVFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 
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Pine 


Idaho White Pine 


California “'3st:."" 


Factory Plank 
Tell Us Your Needs. J 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 





ALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE 











We invite your orders for 


Box, Shop and Clears 














Our lumber is Soft and Light 
Clover Valley 
= Lumber Co. Sawmill 
us " at 
quote a Loyalton, 
you today. NEV. California 
Ceiling, 
Siding end Foch, 
Long Timbers, Joists, 
Dimension, etc. 
Ww. are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annually 
of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
IDAHO || WALLACE-BALLORD || WESTERN 
WHITE LUMBER CO. ee 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, ialty of 
All Geales | tmecgtten | len 














LONG FIR JOISTS‘ ...... 


Granite Falls, 


ano BIG TIMBERS “”"” 


Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 





yanos: H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transter MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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0. R. Menefee Company 


Portland, Ore. 


Douglas Fir 


Lumber 


Prompt Shippers. 
Best Grades. 


MILLS at Deer Island, Ore., and Yacolt, Wash. 


Eastern W.C. Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Representatives H. Wachsmuth, St. Louis, Mo. 
Frederick McNamara, Denver, Col. 


J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas 
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_St. Helens Lumber (Co. : 
| nee - 
2 Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of E 

Fir Lumber. 





Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


ee Teil 


San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building 
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Fir, Spruce, Western Pine 
and Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Eastern Yard and Factory Trade Solicited. 


KALVELAGE LUMBER CO. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Fir and 


cea: J ULIING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggims Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 


Lumbermen’s Building, 
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acific 
Coast 
Lumber 


Sullivan Lumber Co. - 
10th Floor Northwestern Bank Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Office, 382 South Michigan Ave. 


San Francisco Office, - 602 Fife Bidg. 
Cleveland Office, 418 Engineers Bldg. 

















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest 


honors Panama - Pacific 
international Exposition 


GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 





DETROIT, MICH. 


April 28.—Demand for all grades of lumber is said 
to be satisfactory by wholesalers and manufacturers 
and retail yards. Buyers are placing orders freely and 
for a wide range of materials. Retail men generally 
say that inquiries and sales show increases each week 
and the amount of actual bsying by builders is strength- 
ening. 

Practically all lumbers are firm and in good de- 
mand. Wholesale dealers say there is less price quib- 
bling than formerly and a better feeling among the 
trade. Yards have begun to feel certain that as soon 
as the local home financing organization gets its ma- 
chinery in action there will be a good business, to con- 
tinue as long as the weather will permit. Rents have 
advanced to such an extent that there will be a lively 
scramble by those eligible to purchase homes under the 
cost plan. Private builders have no trouble in getting 
the prices asked for newly erected homes as soon as 
ready. 

Hardwood manufacturers who were in attendance 
here at the spring convention last Friday said that 
orders coming out of Detroit were increasing and busi- 
ness was brisk in oaks and maples particularly in both 
floorings and oak finishings. The hardwood trade was 
characterized as satisfactory as might be expected 
under present conditions. 

Business is good along all lines here. This is em- 
phasized in the manner Detroit subscribed for the en- 
tire Victory loan quota the first day of the campaign 
and had reached a total Saturday noon of $82,025,750, 
or more than $26,500,000 over the quota. It is be- 
lieved that with this problem out of the way specula- 
tive and factory building will increase. 

The labor situation is well in hand, slight shortages 
being reported for a few skilled lines, but unskilled 
is adequate to meet present needs. Collections are 
good, with few extensions reported. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


—-As a general proposition April this year 
has been one of the most active months in recent 
years, especially from the retailer’s viewpoint. It is 
hardly fair to compare this April with that of 1918, so 
far as the manufacturer is concerned, since last year 
at this time the enormous and urgent demands of war 
exerted tremendous pressure upon saw and planing 
inills. The situation in northern Wisconsin at this 
time is regarded as approximately as good as the aver- 
age for the last five years, but there is a big differ- 
ence in that the outlook for the future is brighter 
than for a long time, not considering the strictly 
war period, 

A notable carload of fir timber from the State of 
Washington arrived at Kewaunee, Wis., last week, to 
be used for the construction of Government scows. In 
the shipment were one piece of timber, 16x16 inches, 70 
feet long; another 16x16 and 44 feet long, and two 
pieces 12x12 inches, 36 feet long, all select stock. Three 
flat cars were required to haul the material. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


April 29.—While manufacturers of lumber report 
greater activity and a steadily increasing demand, 
wholesale and retail distributers claim the volume of 
domestic demand has reached about 50 percent of nor- 
mal in the recovery from the almost exclusive Govern- 
ment demand that prevailed at the time of signing of 
the armistice. This is regarded as encouraging, altho 
the progress is slow. It is predicted that within 
thirty days after the Victory loan is disposed of there 
will be a decided forward movement of all lines of 
business. 

Manufacturers of furniture say that their business 
is good and they are making liberal purchases of lum- 
ber. The activity of the furniture factories has ex- 
tended over a period of more than three months. Their 
orders have not yet been filled and demand for their 
products continues active. Prices are well main- 
tained, which reconciles them to the present scale 
of lumber prices. Collections are satisfactory, enabling 
them to make prompt settlement for their raw mate- 
rials, including lumber. 

The belief that the country is in for a long period 
of high prices and that no one is likely to gain by 
delaying projects that call for construction material 
is spreading slowly and buyers are increasing in num- 
ber and purchases in volume, The gradual readjust- 
ment of labor conditions shows that returning sol- 
diers are quickly absorbed and that with the exodus 
of foreigners there is not likely to be any surplus of 
labor in this country for a long time. As appears 
elsewhere in this number of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
in a report to the mayor of Cincinnati on the price of 
building material and the report of a committee of 
the Builders’ Exchange of Cincinnati to a represen- 
tative of the Government on the “Own Your Home” 
movement high cost of production and high cost of 
living are considered fixtures and consumers must 
earry forward their projects on that basis. Thus 
both reports urge acceptance of present prices of lum- 
ber and other material and advise going ahead with 
construction work without delay. 

The southern pine section of the market has recov- 
ered from the shock of losing the contract for lumber 
for the Government dam in the Ohio River, near Au- 
rora, Ind., to its fir competitors. The incident has 
strengthened the southern pine lists because of the 
nearness of the bids when computations are based on 
the usual freight charges from the fir mills rather 
than on the favored rate allowed the Government. On 
the estimates made by southern pine interests the dif- 
ference between the lowest fir and southern pine bids, 
if the freight charge is figured at the average com- 
mercial rate of about $21 a thousand feet, is not more 


April 30.- 


eesti News of American Hardwood Industry 


than $200. Southern pine men have been so encour- 
aged by the recent advance made on fir that they have 
responded with a general advance on southern pine 
and have not suffered in the amount of new business 
received. The hardwood section is equally strong and 
prices have been advanced on an average of about 
$2 without checking bookings. 

Ralph B. Martin has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of the New River Lumber Co., of this city, to fill 
a vacancy caused by the death of Dorus E. Becker. 
Mr. Martin has had several years’ experience with the 
lumber industry in West Virginia, and was with the 
Clayton Lumber Co., of Parkersburg, W. Va., when he 
enlisted and was assigned to the spruce production 
division of the aircraft service. He served on the 
west Coast under Gen. Disque for about one year. 

Some lumbermen of Cincinnati, who withhold their 
names for the present, but who are interested in about 
10,000 acres of timber lands in Tennessee, have incor- 
porated the Pioneer Timber Co. under Ohio charter, 
with Cincinnati as headquarters. As soon as organi- 
zation is completed announcement of officers is prom 
ised and development work will be started, 


LANSING, MICH. 


April 28.—There is every indication of a _ record 
building boom in Lansing this year in view of the 
scarcity of houses and the increasing costs. Real 
estate values are rising rapidly and people who pur- 
chased homes since the first of the year have been 
able to sell them at a profit of several hundred dollars. 
There are practically no houses available for renting. 
while the industries are expanding and the demand for 
homes is constantly growing. The Holmes Realty 
Agency reports that since Jan. 1 it has sold $110,000 
worth of property. 

A great amount of repair work and remodelling is 
being carried on and already the city is feeling the 
effects of a shortage in carpenters, lathers, masons 
and painters. 

Michigan’s fiftieth legislature unofficially adjourned 
Friday afternoon, April 25, after a four months’ ses- 
sion and a number of bills of importance were passed 
by the legislature. One abolishes the Michigan Rail- 
road Commission and creates the Michigan Public 
Utility Commission. Among other bills enacted are the 
$50,000,000 bond issue for the construction of high- 
ways, the adoption of the budget system for the busi- 
ness of the State, provisions for workmen's compensa- 
tion, and the creation of the Michigan State Park Com- 
mission for the establishment and maintenance of a 
system of State owned parks. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


April 28.—Increasing building activities and a de- 
mand for lumber among the retailers that is fair, if 
not to be called active, are keeping up the tendency 
toward price advances on a market that is none too 
well supplied from the mills. Wholesale men continue 
to report a shortage of many stocks and the broken 
lines at the mills seem to promise continuing for some 
time. The hardwood market is in something of a 
slump. But optimism is preserved by the increased 
building operations. 

The New Albany Chamber of Commerce has ob- 
tained for the Pekin Hardwood Lumber Co., which is 
to locate at New Albany as soon as possible, a 25-acre 
tract adjoining the Monon Railroad yards there. The 
former plant of the company near Louisville was dam- 
aged recently by fire and a plant will be built at the 
New Albany location. ~ 

J. Victor Purnell, owner of the Home Lumber Co., 
Kokomo, Ind., has announced that Earl Sandefubhr, of 
Miami, will become manager of the Galveston plant of 
the Indiana Lumber Co., and Bruce Peters, formerly of 
Kokomo, will become manager of the Walton (Ind.) 
plant of the same company. Mr. Purnell about a week 
ago bought these two yards from the Indiana Lumber 
Co. Besides the Home Lumber Co. at Kokomo Mr. 
Purnell also owns yards in Miami and Converse. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


April 20.--Hardwood manufacturers report a short- 
age of stocks and this condition is expected to continue 
for some time. Demand is strong and prices hold up 
well and on some items the tendency is to advance. 
Many of the local manufacturers report that they are 
carrying only 50 to 60 percent of their normal stocks. 
Manufacturers say that because of the shert stocks re 
ported prices may tend upward for some time, The 
cooperage and box manufacturers report that trade 
hay been a little off for some time, especially the cooper- 
age men find things rather dull and they are not look- 
ing for any early marked improvement in business, In 
the veneer trade there has for some time been an active 
demand for mahogany, walnut and gum. 

Now that Evansville has “put over’ the Victory 
Liberty loan, it is expected that building will show a 
rapid revival and the retail lumber business probably 
will move forward rapidly. Contractors and architects 
predict a much better season than last year. Building 
operations in May are expected to show a big gain 
over those for April and April showed a big gain over 
March. Retail lumber dealers say that while their 
trade is not rushed there are indications that it will 
get better from now on and they believe they will be 
kept busy until cold weather sets in. Planing mills 
have been doing much repair work, but they now look 
for the coming of a great deal of new business. Sash 
and door men are fairly busy and say that their out 
of town trade is looking up every day. Contracting 
firms in Evansville are busier than they were this time 
last month. Southern pine dealers are optimistic over 
the outlook, 

Carl Wolflin, son of Charles A. Wolflin, manager of 
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the Wolflin West Side Lumber Co., has received his dis- 
charge from the United States military service and is 
now located at Niles, Ohio, in the aviation construc- 
tion department, holding a responsible position. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


April 30.—According to leading hardwood manufac- 
turers and jobbers the demand is steadily picking up, 
while production as a whole is not showing any mate- 
rial improvement, with the result that prices are 
high and strong. During the last two weeks the furni- 
ture manufacturers have been buying well. This has 
had an excellent effect on the market as a whole. The 
demand for veneers and hardwoods from the musical 
instrument manufacturers continues good and. the 
auto trade is showing no signs of slowing down in its 
purchases, 

The license ordinance recently under consideration 
in Louisville, under which lumber brokers would have 
paid $50 a year for the privilege of doing business, 
was amended to $25 a year. 

The Louisville Hardwood Club has taken up the 
question of production cost, which will be discussed 
at the next few meetings. While the individual costs 
are expected to vary considerably it will be of consid- 
erable aid to all members to get a line on their own 
production costs and those of competitors. The cost 
of lumber on sticks is particularly sought, as selling 
and office costs are generally fairly well known. 


ATKINS, VA. 


April 28.—The building industry in Roanoke is en- 
joying something of a boom and a large number of 
dwelling houses are already in course of construction. 
The Kerns Lumber Co. reports an excellent wholesale 
trade in hardwoods. 

The Atkins Lumber Co., which makes a specialty of 
white oak bill stuff, has acquired 1,700 acres of oak 
timber adjoining its present holdings. A. S. Klock, 
secretary and treasurer, and H, E. Widener, attorney, 
of the Virginia Lumbermen’s Protective Association, 
represented the southwest manufacturers at Richmond 
April 24 before the industrial commission in an effort 
to adjust insurance rates on workmen’s compensation, 
which the manufacturers claim are excessive. 

Most of the mills in this territory report trade con- 
ditions improving, particularly in chestnut and oak, 
but none of them are cutting prices or making any 
special effort to move stock, being content to sit tight 
until conditions adjust themselves. Prices are very 
firm. Considerable inquiry and buying of oak for ex- 
port are reported by the manufacturers of this vicinity, 
but thus far the shortage of boat space holds up ship 


nen’ WHITESBURG, KY. 


April 2¢ r conditions improve and build- 
ing activity increases improvement is seen in the lum- 
ber market thruout the eastern Kentucky hardwood 
field. 

Lumbermen generally plan to supply the demand of 
the coal corporations and others starting building 
on every hand and mills are busy. 

The “Build Now” campaign is having its effect in 
most of the towns of the Kentucky field and the summer 
and fall months will be the best in years, especially 
in building and improvement. It is believed that 
building will more than double this year. Prices are 
high, altho market conditions are generally satisfac- 
tory. Some of the mills report a slight labor short- 
age prevailing, but returning soldiers will, it is be- 
lieved, offer improvement before long. Increased ac- 
tivity in the mines of the Elkhorn field has inter- 
fered with sawmilling operations to a degree, Im- 
provement is general in mine work since the opening 
of the lake trade. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


April 28.—Export demand is growing constantly 
and is now assuming proportions that are much 
greater than indicated a short time ago. One of the 
largest exporters in this center declares that it has 
sold more lumber for delivery to Europe in the last 
few months than it can hope to deliver during the 
current year and other exporters have sold large 
quantities which can not now be shipped because of 
the scarcity of ocean freight room. 

Russe & Burgess (Inc.), are loading 500,000 feet 
of hardwoods at Pensacola, Fla., which will go direct 
to a port in Holland. The remainder of the cargo 
will consist altogether of yellow pine, according to 
Mr. Russe. 

James F. Stark, of James EK, Stark & Co., just back 
from a business trip to New York and other eastern 
cities, reports a large export business in lumber out 
of New York and some other eastern ports where 
freight facilities are to be had. He expressed some 
disappointment over the failure of building opera- 
tions to expand more rapidly in the Hast but said that 
developments along that line in the middle West and 
the South were very satisfactory from the standpoint 
of hardwood lumber manufacturers. Mr. Stark indi- 
cated that stocks in the hands of consumers and dis- 
tributers in the East are very light. 

The hardwood market continues to expand at a 
very satisfactory rate, according to hardwood lumber 
interests here. A feature that has developed during 
the last few days is the tendency of domestic buyers 
to take larger quantities of hardwood lumber. All 
items are in demand and it is somewhat difficult, 
according to those in touch with the orders coming 
thru, to pick out those which are most active. Stocks 
are still decreasing and reports to the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association for April are ex- 
pected to reflect sharp losses for that particular period. 
The greatest shortage of stocks now is in the higher 
grades of quarter sawn white oak and quarter sawn 
red gum. There is virtually no No. 1 common cotton- 
wood on the market. There is comparatively little 
ash or hickory and what is being manufactured is 





shipped direct from the mill before it can be dried. 
Cypress moves well and there is a very satisfactory 
call for plain red and white oak, for log run elm and 
for soft maple. Prices are firm, with a tendency to- 
ward a higher level. 

The movement of logs to Memphis is beginning to 
increase and this fact is finding reflection in larger 
manufacturing operations at this point. Russe & 
Burgess (Inc.), started their mill in North Memphis 
today. James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.), will begin run- 
ning their plant in the next few days. In New South 
Memphis, May Bros., the Gayoso Lumber Co. and other 
firms that have been closed down are either already 
operating again or are preparing to do so at an early 
date, 

The Valley Log Loading Co. reports more logs com- 
ing out and altogether, as a result of the more favor- 
able weather of the last three or four weeks, the log 
outlook is considerably improved. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


April 29.—Buffalo lumbermen are getting uneasy 
about the continued reports of activity in the West. 
It not only prevents their buying stock there that they 
can sell at a profit but it hurts their yard trade. They 
are unable to resell the yard stock that they sell at the 
going price here. Those who have studied the situ- 
ation think that it is growing worse. There is now a 
report this week of a big building boom in Detroit. 
That city has also her eye on a Peace Exposition that 
shall surpass any previous one of the sort. These 
things will make it still harder to get lumber past 
Detroit at a price that will give a profit to the eastern 
lumberman. One Buffalo dealer is mourning because 
he did not have money enough to buy up stock in the 
West some months ago. He says it is too late now. 
Another who did buy considerably is of the same 
opinion, The question to be solved now is, How is the 
Hast going to proceed in view of that peculiar class of 
competition ? 

Buffalo building permits for last week numbered 
108, with 22 frame dwellings. The total costs amounted 
to $117,000. A good deal of small work is being started 
and larger structures will come in for attention with- 
in the next few weeks. 

Dr. Hugh P. Baker, dean of the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry, Syracuse University, spoke before two 
Buffalo clubs this week. In one address he said that 
from being a leader in lumber production New York has 
gone far down in the list of States. He quoted figures 
to show how much money is spent on the upkeep of 
harbors, while the root of the trouble, the depleted for 
est at the head of a big stream, remains untouched. 
He advocated wise voting and active backing of men 
who are working for development of forest lands. 

J. W. Trounce, who for a number of years has been 
general sales agent of the Goodyear Lumber Co., has 
been made second vice president of the company and 
will continue in charge of sales. At the recent annual 
election the following officers were chosen: Ganson 
Depew, president ; C. W. Goodyear, first vice president ; 
J. W. Trounee, second vice president and general sales 
agent; Fred A, Lehr, secretary-treasurer. 

Notices have been posted in the furniture factories of 
Jamestown, N. Y., numbering over sixty, that on and 
after May 5 work will be on a 48-hour schedule in- 
stead of 54 hours as heretofore. More than 5,000 em- 
ployees are affected. The factories are now very busy 
and the men will be asked to work fifty-four hours, 
with the extra six hours paid for at time and a half. 
The same policy is being pursued in the woodworking 
plants at Salamanca, N. Y., including three furniture 
factories and a panel plant, employing about 500 men. 

J. B. Wall, president of the Buffalo Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., is spending ten days on a vacation at Mt. 
Clemens, Mich. 

The official opening of the Erie barge canal is to be 
May 15, or two weeks later than was hoped for by 
shippers of lumber and other freight, who will have 
to resort to rail lines for early shipments, 





HYMENEAL 


MATNEY-CENTERS. — Miss Augusta Centers, 
daughter of John Centers, a lumberman of the 
eastern Kentucky section, was married on April 26 
to Mack Matney, of Mouthcard, Ky., a prominent 
young lumberman of that section. The young 
couple left for a brief honeymoon trip to Cincinnati. 

MOLES-AKERS.—At Betsey Lane, Ky., Miss 
Minnie Akers was married to Mathew Moles, one 
of the progressive young lumbermen and millmen of 
that section. The bridal couple will spend their 
honeymoon in the East. 


MORRIS-LAMBERT.—Announcement is made of 
the engagement of Miss Adele Lambert, of Potlatch, 
Idaho, and L. F. Morris, now associated with the 
Rothrock Land & Livestock Co., of Spokane, and 
formerly connected with the land department of the 
Potlatch Lumber Co., of Potlatch, Idaho. 


DAVIS-WHITE.—Andrew P. Davis, supervisor in 
the Coos Bay district for the Pacific Lumber Inspec- 
tion Bureau, surprised his friends recently by 
returning home from Portland with a bride, formerly 
Miss Mabel H. White, of Seattle. The couple will 
reside in Marshfield, Ore., where Mr. Davis will 
have his headquarters while traveling the district. 
The groom is widely known in the lumber business. 
For many years he served the bureau in Coos 
County, was for four years deputy sheriff of Coos 
County, and at the end of his term of office resumed 
work with the inspection bureau. He was for a 
while stationed at Seattle and only recently was 
transferred to Coos Bay. 


— 





CoPpENHAGEN expects to become the distributing 
point for America’s trade in northeastern Europe 
and is planning to spend about $16,000,000 on im- 
proving and enlarging its harbor. It is said that 
35 percent of Denmark’s organized labor is unem- 
ployed because of war conditions. 
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Tellus what 
you need. 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 











Wind River Lumber Co. 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Co, 


Products Marketed by 


Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Manufacturing 
Merchants 








—— 


ROUGH GREEN CLEAR 
Spruce and Fir Lumber | 


aie. From the Heart of Oregon's yy 
Finest Timber Belt. ! 


Fir Ship 
Decking 


A SPECIALTY 
BRIGHTON MILLS CO. 












Daily Output 110,000 Fee: } 


\ Mills at Brighton Ore 








= 
Spruce 


sizesupto80ft. Can 
surface up to 20x30 


Buehner Lumber Co. 


North Bend, Ore. 


Shop Grades 


Can ship immediately. 





| SS NOW Bet Big PORTLAND, ORE. | 





es - 
_ Chas. R.McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mgr. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Paci ic Coast Lumber | 


= LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
= MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 
= Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Our Specialty 
Telecode 
910-911 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 
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Notes from America’s Lumber Centers 





Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
Fir, Hemlock, Spruce 
and (Cedar Products 


MILLS AT 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Everett, Washington 
ib, Rea an we 








Our Specialties are 
No Complaints 
and Satisfied 


Customers 


Yard Stock 


of all descriptions. 


Timbers 
and Special Cuttings. 


Eagle Brand 
Rite-Grade Inspected 
Shingles 











TRADE MARK 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Shull Lumber & Shingle Co. 


909 White Bldg. SEATTLE, WASH. 








White Pine Specialists of the West 


Factory Stocks Pattern Lumber 
Oregon | Selects and Pattern Western | Factory Stocks 
White Lumber White Selects and Specials 
Pine Yard Stocks Pine Yard Stocks 
Factory Stocks Mouldings 
Lath 
Factory Stocks 
Cali- Clears and Selects 
fornia | Common Boards Idaho (Factory Stocks 
hite J Dimension White —_| Selects and Specials 
Cut Sash and and Yard Stocks 
Sugar Door Stock Mixed Dimension 
Pine _—‘| Mouldings Woods th 
Specials 
Pattern Lumber 
Western White Pine Fir and Larch Boards 


No. 4 Common and No. 5 Common 


Oregon-Washington Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
Suite 835 Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES 
A. M. YOUNGS, 652 Otis Building, Chicago, Illinois 
J. W. FAULKNER, 404 Marshall Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
M. J. THEISEN, 406 Temple Building, Detroit, Michigan 
WM, D. MERSIION, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














Springtime | Year’Round ; Every Day 
Special Special Special 
Cleas Fir Premium Quick Action— 
SRS STAVES “PENNANT” Uniform 
Pence ape ~~4 Shingles. Stock. 








Pacific Coast “mh ‘Siinelee” 


J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 


Eastern Selee Office: ~=SEATTLE, WASH. 




















PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg.. SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 
Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 
Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 

















Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 

















“THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN” 


A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading 
commercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of fig- 
uring lumber, octagon, spars, log specifications, lumber car- 
rying —— of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of 
general ber information. 247 pages; flexible cloth cov- 
ers; postpaid, $1.50. 

AMERIOAN LUMBERMAN, 481 South Dearborn 8t., 

Chicago, Th, 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


April 26.—The optimism which was indicated in 
the report of last week has been more than justified 
by the events of this week, and the feeling that lumber 
is on the upward trend has been put into concrete form 
by liberal buying by the larger yards and by advances 
in retail prices. Heavy purchases of redwood have been 
made and practically all random in storage on the 
wharfs at San Pedro has been taken, as a result of 
which the market has stiffened about $2 on some items. 
Some big orders were also placed for clears with 1x12 
boards predominating and the prices in this instance 
have advanced $3. No. 3 common in both pine and 
redwood has shared in the advance and $19 is asked 
and has been secured. 

The advances in the retail market are indicated in 
the new price list, effective April 17 on lath, flooring 
and ceiling. On flat grain flooring the advance is $5; 
on vertical, $2; and on ceiling and rustic, $5 a thou- 
sand. Lath are especially hard to get. It is said that 
for the first time within the memory of local lumber- 
men there is a positive famine in this item. Redwood 
shakes are almost as scarce as lath. 

There is a noticeable increase in building permits 
and the activities of the various architects indicate 
that a large volume of work is being planned. Per- 
mits for March of this year were greatly in excess of 
the preceding month and indications are that the April 
record will greatly exceed that of March. 

Among the visitors here within the last two weeks 
were U. C. Richards, general manager of the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co., of San Francisco, and R. W. Brown, 
of Sudden & Christenson, also of San Francisco. J. M. 
Huddart, steamship owner of San Francisco and who is 
also in charge of sales of the South Bend Mills & 
Timber Co. and for the Case shingles in California, has 
been here eombining business with pleasure. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


April 26.—The steamship Davenport this week 
cleared from the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co.’s 
mill with about 700,000 feet of lumber for San Pedro. 
Late this month the steamship Phyllis will call at this 
plant to load 900,000 feet for San Pedro. The com- 
pany has in sight some offshore business that will 
soon be ready for announcement. The steam schooner 
Multnomah sailed from the Bloedel Donovan mill this 
week with a mixed cargo of 1,000,000 feet for San 
Pedro. The steamship Brookhaven, a Government 
craft, will berth at this mill this month to load ties 
for the Atlantic coast and the first of next week the 
schooner Blakeley will load 850,000 or 900,000 feet for 
the West Coast. 

The Bellingham Safety Council, in which three local 
mills are represented, this week elected the following 
officials: Harry B. Sewall, president; J. A. Loggie, 
vice president ; F. E. Frost, secretary-treasurer; R. A. 
Mullenger, safety engineer. Executive committee— 
J. J. Donovan, chairman; Harry B. Sewall and A. F. 
Krabbe. Membership committee—Fred J. Wood, chair- 
man; J. A. Loggie and C. L. Flynn. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


April 26.—The local building demand continues 
strong, according to the city building offices, an in- 
crease in the number issued being shown last week 
and including sixteen new homes. Millmen report an 
increasing demand for house building material, while 
the call for dimension timbers is slackening. 

Reports on the labor situation issued this week 
by the United States Employment Service office here 
show an actual shortage in labor in some lines. C. 
Roy Fleming, in charge of the office, reports a big de- 
mand for sawmill labor, about twenty-five places re- 
maining unfilled at the close of the week. Mills in 
small centers are reopening after repairs and shut- 
downs and some mills, both local and country, are put- 
ting on night shifts, Mr. Fleming says. There is a 
shortage of building laborers at wages ranging from 
$4.50 to $5 a day, some of these jobs being filled even 
by carpenters released by the shutting down of the 
wood ship yards. 

Another effort to unionize local woodworking plants 
was taken this week when the Mill Men’s Local was 
organized at a meeting of employees of various wood- 
working plants. One small local plant was reported 
completely unionized. The members of the new union 
declare it their purpose to “keep their feet on the 
ground and represent the real element of organized 
labor rather than the ‘red’ element.” The Central 
Labor Council at its meeting last week refused to ap- 
point labor representatives on the Victory loan com- 
mittee. Unqualified support of the Victory loan was 
voted by the new union. 

A large number of Tacoma lumbermen attended the 
banquet given Monday night at the Commercial Club 
to Walker D. Hines, director of railroads, and his 
party and heard Mr. Hines’ address on the railroad 
situation. The Hines party spent five hours here. Mr. 
Hines in his address outlined as he has in other cities 
visited the policy of the Railroad Administration. The 
lumbermen attending the banquet included William C. 
Wheeler, of the Wheeler-Osgood Co.; J. G. Dickson and 
Albert Cookingham, of the Pacific States and Mineral 
Lake lumber companies; J. G. Newbegin, Newbegin 
Lumber Co.; John BE. Manley, Manley-Moore Lumber 
Co.; L. L. Doud and Lee L. Doud, Defiance Lumber 
Co.; J. N. McFadon, McFadon Logging Co.; A. H. 
Landram, the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. ; Phil 8. 
Reese, Wheeler-Reese Lumber Co.; E. W. Demarest, 
Pacific National Lumber Co.; J. R. Addison, Addison & 
Hill Co.; A. J. Dore and Howard D. Taylor. 

The Sundown Lumber Co. has nearly completed the 
mill it is building in Puyallup and expects to start 
about May 1. The mill will saw about 30,000 feet a 


‘ness. 


day and a crate and veneer department will be op- 
erated in connection with the plant. The «company 
has installed a new dam and enlarged its log pond so 
that it will handle about fifty cars of logs at a time. 
The main building of the mill is 158 feet long by 36 
feet wide. A. R. McColley is manager of the com- 
pany. 

The new 8,800-ton steamship Western Knight ar- 
rived here Monday from Manila and is at the Puget 
Sound Lumber Co. dock taking on 1,000,000 feet of fir 
lumber for the Orient for Balfour, Guthrie & Co. from 
local mills. 

The new auxiliary schooner Brisk arrived in Sun- 
day to load 1,800,000 feet of fir from local mills for 
Europe. Built of wood and equipped with oil engines, 
the vessel is warmly praised by Capt. John Nilson, her 
master, who declares she handles easily and can easily 
make nine knots, and has made him into an enthusias- 
tic booster for the auxiliary type schooner. The Brisk 
will go to Falmouth with her lumber for orders and 
will probably proceed to Belgium. She is declared 
to be a splendid sample of the wood ship builders’ skill. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


April 26.—Lumbermen have their hands full with 
business growing and a lot of lumber and millmen here 
from the North attending meetings. 

The fifth Liberty loan drive, which started last 
Tuesday, is progressing favorably and has engaged 
the attention of many of the lumbermen, who are 
working on the committees, aggregating seven thousand 


persons. The city’s quota is $79,000,000 and there 
are expectations that the amount will be oversub- 
scribed. 


The lumber market is stronger than for a number of 
months and the improvement continues. The volume 
of business is increasing and coasting vessels now have 
all they can do to take care of the lumber cargoes 
offering. Demand for fir lumber is reported to be in- 
creasing rapidly and many orders for ordinary yard 
stock and special cuttings have necessarily been turned 
down owing to the inability of the northern mills to 
accept more business for early delivery. A prominent 
wholesaler says that the fir lumber market is strong 
and getting stronger right thru the list. He would 
not be surprised to see an advance of from $1 to $2 
within ten days. 

The market on California white and sugar pine is 
firm with a notable increase in the demand for most 
items. There is an upward tendency in prices. The 
clear grades of sugar and white pine C select and 
common are in good demand. Considerable improve- 
ment is noted in Nos. 1 and 2 shop, largely from east 
of the Mississippi River. While shop has been moving 
for some time, a great deal of it did not move as fac- 
tory plank but was cut up for other purposes. 

Redwood manufacturers are running their mills full 
blast with better supplies of logs on hand since the 
rainy season ended, There is a general scarcity of com- 
mons. ‘The demand for yard stock continues to in- 
crease and prices are firm. Oil tank stock moves well 
and there is some demand for redwood pipe. Offshore 
business on redwood ties is quiet, but the railroads in 
this community are taking some ties. 

Building activities are steadily increasing in San 
Francisco and surrounding territory and the outlook 
is very encouraging. The March building statistics 
showed an increase of 19 percent over March, 1919. 

The offshore freight market is firmer on lumber 
charters, as vessels are getting good rates for barley 
cargoes. Lumber freights are considerably less than 
before the Shipping Board reduced rates on its ves- 
sels, but must go lower before exporting can become 
normal. Quotations are unchanged at about $30 to 
Australia and $30 to $32 to West Coast of South 
America. Coasting lumber freights are firm, with 
good demand for steam schooners for coasting busi- 
Coastwise freight quotations continue to be $7 
from Puget Sound to San Francisco and $8 to southern 
California. 

The Hind, Rolph & Co. interests of this city will 
help the lumber export trade by continuing the con- 
struction of wooden vessels at the Eureka yards of the 
Rolph Shipbuilding Co. John D, Stelling announced at 
Eureka that a new keel would be laid after each vessel 
is launched there, so that the seven sets of ways will 
be occupied at all times. The keels will be for steamers 
and barkentines, all large vessels. Eight vessels are 
now under construction, including five steamers for 
the Shipping Board and two barkentines. 

B. A. Blocklinger, president of the Chiloquin Lum- 
ber Co., who recently returned from Chiloquin, where 
the new mill started up the first week in April, ex- 
pects a cut of 55,000 feet a day to be made when every- 
thing gets to running smoothly. It is planned to in- 
stall a gang saw or a resaw next year and increase 
the season’s output to from fifteen to eighteen million 
feet. 

Cc. E. Cotton, sales manager of the Lassen Lumber 
& Box Co., who has returned from a trip thru the 
middle West, reports the prospects encouraging for 
consumption of California white and sugar pine. The 
box factory at Susanville will start up on April 28. 
There is a fair amount of business on the company’s 
books and a daily output of 80,000 feet of shooks is 
expected by the middle of May. 

Fred S. Palmer, manager of the domestic lumber 
department of the American Trading Co., reports busi- 
ness much improved with shipments of white and 
sugar pine lumber going out better on account of im- 
proved weather. Indications now are of a general re- 
sumption of milling operations about May 1. 

M. L. Euphrat, manager of the Wendling-Nathan Co., 
says business is looking up, with everybody buying a 
little lumber. The market is very firm at No. 85 Dis- 
count. Redwood is doing well. White and sugar pine 
sales are improving. The Plumas Lumber Co.’s saw- 
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mill at Cromberg, on the Western Pacific, started up 
for the season a few days ago. Its output of white 
pine etc. will be handled by the Wendling-Nathan Co. 

The Red River Lumber Co., which has operated its 
mill at Westwood thruout the winter, is doing well 
on shipments. Stocks are somewhat broken because 
of the heavy snows in the mountains. 

Frank W. Trower, of the Trower Lumber Co., this 
city, is again at his office after having been laid up 
with the grip. A big demand for yard stocks and 
specials is reported. More business is offered than 
can be taken, altho the mills represented here are run- 
ning full blast, including those of the Buehner Lumber 
Co., the West Oregon Lumber Co. and the Knappton 
Mills & Lumber Co. P. J. Brix, president of the last 
named concern, is a visitor here. 

The San Francisco office of the Portland Lumber 
Co. finds the business situation good as to prices and 
demand. It is a question of getting fir yard stock 
from the mills in the North. A good demand is re- 
ported for the silos manufactured by the Portland 
Lumber Co. and handled thru the Santa Fe Lumber 
Co., a subsidiary concern. 

S. M. Hauptman, vice president of Charles R. Mc- 
Cormick & Co., this city, has gone to New York on 
business in connection with the firm’s shipping inter- 
ests to remain for a month. W. R. Hewitt, the consult- 
fing engineer of the firm, has also left for the East. 

Walter Poleman, vice president of the Western Tie 
& Timber Co., of St. Louis, is here on a tour of the 
Coast. 

Peter C. McNevin, who has been connected with the 
Pacific Lumber Co.’s office for the last fifteen years, 
has been transferred to the company’s Chicago sales 


office. He will leave April 27 for the scene of his new 
duties. Mr. McNevin started in the San Francisco 


office and later spent several years in the mill office 
at Scotia. Since his return to San Francisco he has 
occupied a position of considerable responsibility and 
he will be greatly missed by his associates here. 

George K. Wentworth, jr., secretary of the Portland 
Lumber Co., is here from Portland, Ore., attending 
lumber meetings and conferring with A. J. Russell, 
the company’s California sales agent. 

Among lumbermen who are in the city as visitors are 
O. M. Clark, Clark Lumber Co., Portland; William 
Donovan, sr., Donovan Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash. ; 
Arthur J. Hendry, Hastings Mills, B. C.; H. Kirk, 
Beaver Lumber Co., Portland ; George S. Long, Weyer- 
haeuser Lumber Co., Tacoma; A. W. Middleton, Ander- 
son & Middleton, Aberdeen, Wash.; A. A. Scott, man- 
ager Puget Sound Mills & Lumber Co. and Crown 
Lumber Co., Seattle; R. S. Shaw, Hammond Lumber 
Co., Astoria, Ore.; M. C. Woodward, Westport, Lumber 
Co., Westport, Ore. 

Sudden & Christenson, lumber and shipping mer- 
chants of San Francisco, have received a cable from 
Edward A. Christenson that the British prize court 
has decided that their steamer Edna, which was seized 
about three years ago, must be restored to the firm. 
Altho under a former owner this ship had transported 
supplies for a German raider it was proved that she 
was engaged in legitimate business since she came into 
the possession of her present owners. Mr. Christenson 
will return to San Francisco in about a month. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


April 26.—Lumber to a great extent will be used for 
public improvements in Great Falls, Mont., and nearly 
$2,000,000 will be expended for public improvement 
during the year. This includes erection of two large 
bridges over the Missouri, big sewer proposition, county 
road work, large school building, city street improve- 
ment and State terminal elevator. 

W. R. Kessler, a Cleveland (Ohio) chemist, has spent 
several days at the Eureka Lumber Co.’s plant, Eureka, 
investigating the possibilities of manufacturing a by- 
product from the sawdust and other waste materials of 
the local lumber plant. 

J. R. Wotring, sales manager of the Biard-Harper 
Lumber Co., Warland, Mont., spent several days in 
Kalispell and vicinity on business this week. He re- 
ports his mill operating full handed and getting along 
in splendid shape. 

Phil W. Pratt, lumber salesman of Great Falls, has 
again opened up his office under the name of the Pratt 
Sales Agency. He was for the last year connected 
with the Government fir production board in Port- 
land. 

H. A. Templeton, manager of the Rogers-Templeton 
Lumber Co., Great Falls, was in Libby and spent a day 
or so the first part of the week. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


April 26.—The Grays Harbor lumber market was 
stimulated this week by the statement that the Gov- 
ernment had offered an order for 80,000,000 feet of 
lumber in the shape of ties to be sent eastward. This 
order is expected to be distributed thruout the North- 
west and Grays Harbor will receive a good percentage 
of it. May promises to be a good month for the local 
trade. The Grays Harbor Realty Association has been 
planning a building drive for May and a special com- 
mittee has obtained promises of a reduced price on all 
commodities that enter in the building of a house. The 
lumber manufacturers have offered a 10 percent reduc- 
tion. It is expected that the drive will have a bene- 
ficial effect on new building. With an oil boom in 
sight for the harbor, since the Standard Oil Co. has 
declared its intention to begin drilling soon, there is 
bound to be a great scarcity of houses. If the May 
campaign for new homes succeeds as well as is ex- 
pected local conditions will be much improved. 

“Business 1s about to take a start and keep ahead,” 
says William Donavan, sr., president of the Donavan 
Lumber Co., who has returned from a stay of two 
months in Miami, Fla., where his son, William Dona- 
van, jr., has been seriously ill but is now convalescing. 

“Business men in general with whom I talked,” says 
Mr. Donavan, “feel that now is the time to go ahead. 
They have not known what to do while waiting for the 


peace settlement, but they have concluded that an era 
of prosperity is coming and they are making ready 
for it. Plants which were closed during the armistice 
are being reopened or are preparing to reopen. I do 
not believe prices will drop or wages be lower.” 

Six thousand mill and logging camp workers in 
Grays Harbor County have joined the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen and the league is constantly 
gaining accessions, according to H. B. Briggs, organ- 
izer.. Hoquiam is better organized than any of the 
other towns of the county, having about 2,500 mem- 
bers. It is hoped to send the membership up to 12,000. 
Organization in Aberdeen has only recently been 
started. Jobs in camps and mills, Mr. Briggs says, 
are more plentiful than men. 

Building operations in Aberdeen have received a con- 
siderable impetus by the announcement that the Odd 
Fellows will construct a temple to cost $30,000, that 
J. S. Waugh, merchant, will build a block in the heart 
of the city, and that the Moose Lodge will build a 
hall. There is also talk of building a new hotel of the 
most modern type. E. C. Miller, president of the 
Grays Harbor Shingle Mill Co., will start a substan- 
tial boom in the first class residential section by erect- 
ing a house to cost $25,000. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


April 26._-The Buehner Lumber Co., of North Bend, 
has put a night crew at work in the planing mill, em- 
ploying about twenty men in addition to the regular 
force. A large accumulation of lumber in the yards 
will be hurried thru the planing mill. The company 
will soon move its sales office to Portland. 

Ben J. Hartsuck, new manager for the North Bend 
Mill & Lumber Co., has arrived to take charge of the 
plant, succeeding Charles K. Hudson, who will leave 
for California and from there go east. Mr. Hart- 
suck was formerly at Raymond, Wash. 

Workers in the Kruse & Banks ship yard at North 
Bend subscribed $23,000 for the Victory loan in one 
day. Russell Peterson, an 18-year-old employe, bought 
$750 in bonds. 

George W. Moore, head of the Moore Mill & Lumber 
Co. at Bandon, has returned from San Francisco, where 
he went to look after lumber interests, and says that 
his plant is shipping box material south and that spruce 
is being cut to fill eastern orders. 

Aasen Bros. have closed their two logging camps in 
the Coquille Valley section of Coos County and do not 
expect to resume until the log market is more promis- 
ing in this locality. 

Stockholders of the Coos Bay Shipbuilding Co. have 
elected the following directors: W. J. Conrad, A. E. 
Adelsperger, John D. Goss, A. Y. Myers and R, H. 
Corey. The directors will reélect the same officers who 
served during last year. The company was organized 
to build vessels for the Government. The boats under 
contract are not entirely finished and the future plans 
of the company have not been announced. 

Several of the locals of the Loyal Legion of Loggers 
and Lumbermen on Coos Bay have formed a social 


‘club and give entertainments for the benefit of the 


members at regular intervals. The Loyal Legion work 
in this district is under the direction of W. A. Arnold, 
formerly captain in the spruce division. 

W. A. Buck, of Eugene, is starting a box factory at 
Reedsport on the lower Umpqua River. Machinery for- 
merly operated at Eugene has been moved to the new 
site. The box factory will secure spruce lumber from 
the mill operated by C. McC. Johnson. The properties 
adjoin on the water front of the Umpqua River and 
both are served with a spur connecting with the South- 


ern Pacific. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


April 26.—The fir market is advancing steadily. The 
rapid advance of red cedar shingles at the close of this 
week sent clears up to $3.40 for eastern delivery and 
caused some observers to predict that the $4 shingle is 
already in sight. It seems to be conditioned on the 
supply of logs, and if the shortage of shingle logs is 
not quickly relieved it is predicted that the market 
will go higher. The settlement of the labor troubles 
among the Chinese sawyers and packers in British 
Columbia is entirely without effect here. But unrest 
is noticeable and the white labor on this side of the 
line seems to have taken notice of the successful strike 
made by the Chinese in British Columbia, There were 
walkouts at three different Ballard mills during the 
week, but the plants were able to replace the strikers 
and the mills are running. In one quarter the em 
ployees demand a higher wage and in another they 
insist on a Saturday half holiday at full pay. 

W. A. Foster, of the Foster-Morgan Lumber Co., an- 
nounces that the new Morgan mill at Nagrom resumed 
operations last Monday, having been out of commission 
since the fire of last June. All the machinery is not 
in, but the mill is cutting from 40,000 to 50,000 feet 
a day; and when built up to capacity, probably next 
September, it will have a daily output of 100,000 feet. 
The mill can cut timbers 100 feet long and can surface 
16x20—70. The shingle mill will be in operation May 
15. The entire output of the Morgan Mill will be 
handled by the Foster-Morgan Lumber Co. 

J. S. Williams, secretary of the shingle branch of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, is home from 
the Chicago Lumber Congress. He finds that people 
are beginning to realize that it is hazardous to put 
off buying any longer. From everywhere come reports 
of steadily increasing building activity and in many 
centers there is still a shortage of homes. 

W. C. McMaster, vice president of the John Mc- 
Master Shingle Co., has just returned from a visit 
to the logging camp of the Southgate Logging Co. at 
Southgate, B. C. The camp is now in operation with 
an output of 1,500,000 feet of logs a month. 

‘%. M. Gross, representing W. G. Wheeler, whole- 
sale lumberman of Rockford, IIl., is in Seattle. 

Cc. C. Coon, of the National Supply Co., Lincoln, 
Neb., was a visitor at Seattle lumber offices during the 
week, 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET | 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 
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REDWOOD 


A well balanced 
stock insures the 
quick shipping 
of all orders. 


Albion Lumber Co. 
Mills, Yards, Gen’lO0ffices 
ALBION, CALIFORNIA 


THEODORE LERCH, 
Sales Manager 
Hobert Bidg. San Francisco 














merican Trading 
244 California St. Comp any 


f SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. LY 
offers buyers East of Chicago better Service 


when their inquiries are addressed to our 
New York Office: — Broad Street 
anything in 


We can supply you with 
Pine 


alifornia White 
ifornia Sugar 
REDWOOD — FIR — SPRUCE 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO — 


California Sugar and White Pin 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BOX SHOOK— 
LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


SUSANVILLE, LASSEN CO., CAL. 


—Manufacturers of— 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
LUMBER AND BOX SHOOK 


Annual Capacity Box Factory 
Fifteen-hundred Car Loads 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 














We Offer 200M Nos. I and 2 
Special 8-4 Choice Bright Air Dried 
Sugar Pine Shop 
400M Nos, | and 2 6-4 Blue Stained 
Cal. White Pine Shop 
Macomber Savidge Lumber Co. 


Hobart Building, SAN FRANCISCO 
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When Considering 


LUMBER 


Give 


REDWOOD 


And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties: 
FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 











% hasresentatives: The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago J 


1+Re dwood 


is a profitable lumber for retail dealers to 
stock because it is adaptable to so many 
uses. Let our Salesman tell you how and 
where to use jt to advantage. 











Our Salesman will be glad to call on you, 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222Lumber CHICAGO New York, 


Exchange, 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, 404 Grand Ave., Temple Bldg. 


Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe 


Trade Mark — Registered 


Korrugo Wood Blocks 


Patented and Trade Mark Registered 


PACIFIC CREOSOTING CO. 
Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S.A. 














Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 








Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO—For Club Mem 





WHENEVER the Club Man is aguest at the Palace, he is 

in_a congenial atmosphere. fis the permanent home 
of the Transportation, Rotary and Masonic Club, with a 
total membership of over 4000. 


Rates from $2.50 per day. 














. An int ti itio 
The Cost of Growing Timber 47, interesting exposition 
By RB. 8S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERI7AN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 


Wales Bryden, of the Pioneer Lumber Co., is visiting 
his old home in Wisconsin after an extended tour of 
the East. He will reach Seattle early in May. 

The late George W. Stetson, pioneer Seatttle lumber- 
man, who died April 12, left a will by the terms of 
which he bequeathed a one-third interest in the Stet- 
son-Post Lumber Co. and the Stetson Machine Works 
to each of his three children—KEtta FE. Donaldson, 
Frank M. Stetson and Warren H. Stetson. Since the 
will was drawn Frank M. Stetson has died. Bequests 
of $2,000 each are made to six grandchildren. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


April 26.—The big feature of the local shingle mar- 
ket is the high prices now prevailing on Rite-Grade 
shingles. The C. B, Lumber & Shingle Co. reports that 
the prices to the trade now prevailing on Rite-Grade 
shingles are $3.40 a thousand for clears and $2.60 for 
stars. The cedar log situation is serious, reports Man- 
ager Bergstrom. He says there are several mills on 
Puget Sound that are closed because of the difficulty in 
obtaining the necessary logs. On this account most 
of the shingle mills in this district are running on a 
“hand to mouth” basis. Coupled with the shortage of 
cedar logs is the brisk demand for Rite-Grade shingles, 
which, because of the log shortage, can not be met. 
Both the log shortage and the shingle demand are 
forcing the price of shingles skyward, with no relief 
in sight. It is Mr. Bergstrom’s opinion that the price 
will continue to advance for at least thirty days. 

Poles are plentiful, according to Harry Nelson, man- 
ager of the National Pole Co., of this city, and Charles 
Stimpson, manager of the local office of the J. H. Bax- 
ter Co., of San Francisco. The National Pole Co.’s 
dump near the point is filled and the company has 
taken over the plant of the Washington Creosoting 
Works and is doing its own pole creosoting. The pole 
market is active and poles are in big demand in Alaska, 
where there is much building and repairing of can- 
neries going on. The Everett Construction Co., per- 
haps the biggest shipper of poles to Alaskan trade in 
this district, reports that building activity in Alaska 
is the greatest it has been in the last four years. The 
local branch of the Baxter company does a brisk pole 
business with wooden ship yards in California. 

The lumber situation is moving in routine fashion, 
says Robert Stuart, of the Canyon mill. Plenty of 
orders are being received and logs are coming in. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


April 28.—The H. 8S. Johnson Co. has resumed manu- 
facture of sash and doors at its factory here. The 
plant was closed down for six months and extensive 
repairs and improvements were made, 

The Neuman Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, has bought 
two yards at Pine City, Minn., formerly belonging to 
the W. A. Spurrier, jr., Co. and to Frank R. Anderson, 
and has consolidated the two yards, 

L. L. Hill, of the Page & Hill Co., northern white 
cedar producer, is back from a business trip thru 
Texas and over into Old Mexico, also to the Pacific 
coast. 

Maj. H. R. McDonald, formerly sales manager of the 
Grand Forks Lumber Co., Grand Forks, N. D., and 
who has served four years in the Canadian army, has 
left Minneapolis after a brief visit here to become gen- 
eral manager of the Boorman Lumber Co., line yard 
operator with headquarters at Great Falls, Mont. Maj. 
McDonald was general manager of the Superior Whole- 
sale Lumber Co. at Winnipeg when the war broke out. 
He left as a lieutenant in the 144th Overseas Battalion 
and rose to the rank of major in the Canadian forestry 


ee DULUTH, MINN. 


April 29.—Beyond a sale of 2,000,000 feet of white 
pine lumber, No. 3 or better, by P. M. Shaw, jr., for 
Tonawanda (N. Y.) delivery, no trade in a large way 
was reported on this market last week. Another op- 
erator had an eastern inquiry for around 4,000,000 
feet of white pine and he is sanguine that the deal 
will go thru. Carlot trade keeps straggling along, and 
while prospects in that way are considered good imme- 
diate bookings are nothing to boast of. 

The first cargo of lumber for the season was cleared 
last Saturday when the big steamer Ralph left with a 
shipment of pine from Alger, Smith & Co.’s piles. The 
steamer Mitchell and tow are now loading lumber on 
account of P. M. Shaw, jr., for Tonawanda delivery. 
With the shipping of this lumber it is estimated that 
less than a million feet is unsold on this market. It 
may be mentioned that a considerable quantity in the 
aggregate remains to be shipped on last season’s con- 
tracts. All the lumber held on the wharves will be- 
come liable on May 1 to taxation, and in view of the 
delayed shipments so far this season it will mount to a 
substantial aggregate. 

Duluth planing and millwork plants report good 
expansion in the inquiry for materials to be used in 
the erection of moderate sized frame houses, in the 
building of which a campaign is now being promoted. 
Eighty-one permits were issued at the building in- 
spector’s office last week for improvements estimated to 
cost $106,000. As the wage scales for the season in 
the various trades have been settled after some pre- 
liminary trouble and threatened strikes it is expected 
that new construction will be on a more extended 
scale from now on. 

Lumber prices on this market hold at approximately 
the levels that prevailed during 1918, and as the 
season’s output is going into stock at high levels quo 
tations are expected to be maintained. A Duluth op 
erator with Pacific coast connections received advice 
at the beginning of this week that boards, shiplap and 
flat grain flooring had gone up $1 and drop siding $2 
and the outlook was thought to be for a rising mar- 
ket during the season. On the whole the trade here 
banks upon a revival after the signing of the peace 
treaty with Germany and the conclusion of the Victory 
Liberty loan campaign, 

The Scott-Graff Lumber Co.’s mill here has started 
up for the season, working one shift. The mill will 


receive a train of logs from its camps daily and the 
company has on hand about 15,000,000 feet to be 
sawed. The company’s plant is fairly busy in its mill- 
work department. 

The Crookston (Minn.) Lumber Co.’s two lath saw- 
mills have started operating for the season with 175 
men. The company is said to have sufficient orders in 
hand to take care of its output. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


April 28.—-The southern pine market continues 
strong. Weather conditions remain favorable and log- 
ging operations and shipments are moving forward. 
All firms report a satisfactory volume of orders. The 
embargo to the western Texas oil fields has hampered 
shipments to that section, but shipments in other direc- 
tions have prevented the mills from suffering. 

Hardwood millmen are optimistic as inquiries and 
orders are coming in in better volume than expected. 
Hardwood stocks are running low and there is scarcely 
any dry white oak or gum on hand at the mills. Red 
gum in the higher articles appears to be completely 
sold up, as well as white oak, ash and hickory. Ship- 
ments have been satisfactory. 

Retailers report very satisfactory business and say 
that building is being rapidly pushed and a great 
deal of repair work is being done, 

W. A. Nichols, for many years connected with the 
Keith Lumber Co., of this city, has recently severed 
his connection with the Keith interests and has estab- 
lished an office in the Temperance l'uilding under the 
name of W. A. Nichols & Co. Mr. Nichols says it is 
his intention to engage in a wholesale business in both 
southern pine and hardwoods, 


MOBILE, ALA. 


April 28.—The demand for labor, especially colored 
labor, continues heavy and insistent. The local papers 
are full of advertisements for sawmill labor, from the 
skilled mechanic to the common laborer, about the mills 
and in the woods. This is taken as an indication that 
there is a revival in the southern pine manufacturing 
industry for which labor can not be obtained in suf- 
ficient numbers to meet the demands of the sawmill 
operatives. One large sawmill company is holding out 
every sort of inducement in the nature of good homes, 
garden plots and a weekly pay day to induce the better 
class of labor to take service with it. This is the 
Vredenburgh Saw Mill Co., located in a very healthful 
section at Vredenburgh, Ala. Local officials of the 
United States Employment Service say that they can 
place in remunerative employment every negro man 
who desires to work. 

Lately there has been considerable activity in the 
real estate market, a large number of properties chang- 
ing hands, both in the residential and the retail trade 
sections of the city. It is thought that this will even- 
tually lead to much rebuilding and repair work. Sev- 
eral concerns have taken up the housing proposition 
on the building and loan basis. In addition to the 
twenty or more of modern cottages which are under 
construction by the Mobile Shipbuilding Co. for its em- 
ployees there are many other houses in course of con- 
struction. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


April 28.—With weather still favorable for operat- 
ing and a slight increase in production the demand 
has also shown an improvement. Shed and yard stock 
continues more active than timber orders, but the de- 
mand is improving for fresh cutting and some of the 
mills expect a plentiful supply of sawn timber orders 
within a short time. 

The W. B. Patterson Lumber Co., Mobile, Ala., is 
dismantling its circular mill at Chicora, Miss., and will 
move it to a point near Avera, Miss., on the Blodgett 
branch of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad, where 
it will be rebuilt. 

The Central Lumber Co., at Bogue Chitto, Miss., 
will close its mill on May 1 for good. The plant will 
be dismantled and moved to some other point. This 
mill is one of the oldest in that section and was op- 
erated by the B. E. Brister Saw Mill Co. for years be- 
fore it was taken over by the Central Lumber Co. 

The Central Lumber Co., with headquarters at Brook- 
haven, Miss., is preparing to resume operations with 
its mill at MeCalls Creek, Miss. This mill has been 
closed down for the last year. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


April 29.--The lumber situation has shown a decided 
improvement within the last week. Due to the in- 
creased demand and a shortage of stocks, southern 
pine has advanced, several items in hardwoods are 
higher, in others there is a much better demand as a 
result of buying by furniture and automobile body 
manufacturers. Distributers of all woods are doing 
a good business and building permits show the local 
business to be better than it has been in many months. 

The band mill of the Gideon-Anderson Lumber & 
Mercantile Co. at Gideon, Mo., is closed down for a 
general overhauling and repairs for the first time in 
the last five or six years. The mill has a capacity of 
60,000 feet a day. New foundations and floors are 
being put in and the machinery generally is being 
overhauled. 

J. A. Meyer, secretary of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
Co., has just returned from a visit to the Consolidated 
mills at Ft. Towson, Okla., and Little Rock, Ark. 
He reports that rains continue, causing the mills to 
shut down from time to time, altho last week the 
weather showed some improvement, and that the de- 
mand is increasing and the order files of the mills are 
very heavy. 

Arthur Wylie, brother of Don M. Wylie, manager 
of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange, is a delegate 
to the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, rep- 
resenting the Chamber of Commerce of Ellwood, Ind., 
of which he is president. Arthur Wylie is the head 
of the Ellwood Lumber Co., retailer. 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


April 28,—The general trend of the market last week 
was upward. A perusal of the average sales of Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association members for the week 
shows that prices were made on “Government list.” 
Any price irregularities that may have existed during 
the earlier reconstruction days appear to have vanished. 
The market is thoroly stable, with every indication of 
early advances, as the market opens more broadly. 

Regarding the oft repeated complaint that “the rail- 
roads are not buying,” a careful student of this situa- 
tion stated to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that this 
statement is not true. The railroads are buying, he 
said, and the reason that they are not more heavily in 
the market is because they anticipated their future 
wants a year ago on the basis of another year of war, 
which stocks them up to a greater extent than usual 
at this time of year. 

There is prima facie evidence aplenty here of the 
activity of the local market. Export business to the 
islands is booming. T'wo large sawmills on Jackson- 
ville’s deep water front report more of this business on 
hand than they can take care of. The call from these 
island markets is for all heart dimension. 

The eastern market has not yet opened to a large 
extent to the mills in this territory which logically 
supply this demand, but the inquiry and demand are 
strengthening. The “interior” market, however, is 
active and the mills located in western Georgia and 
Florida and southern Alabama are busy shipping. 
They are taking on enough business all the time to 
keep a steady volume of shipments going, but are at 
the same time cautious in booking orders, as they 
feel confident that prices will advance materially. 

The logging situation is good again but the labor 
situation has not improved. Lumbermen are doing all 
that they can to improve the living conditions at their 
mills and a committee from the Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association is in Tallahassee this week favoring 
the passage of a workmen’s compensation law, just 


introduced. 
LAUREL, MISS. 


April 28.—Manufacturers in the southern Mississippi 
section feel that eventually the greatest world market 
for southern pine that has ever been known will de- 
velop and that the existing equipment for manufac- 
turing will be inadequate to supply the demand. There 
is gradual improvement in the position of southern pine, 
altho conditions are not yet past the uncertain period. 
Upper grades, such as No. 1 and better, in pine are in 
excellent demand at very satisfactory prices, bookings 
being limited only by stock available. Judging from 
the manner in which wholesalers have recently come 
into the market it is believed that prices are rapidly 
becoming stabilized. 

Demand for No. 2 common boards for interior use 
is increasing and there is a great call for mixed cars. 
Undoubtedly the delay in the ratification of the peace 
compact has had a greater effect on export than in- 
terior demand, It is therefore gratifying to note the 
recent call for Nos. 1 and 2 common boards for export. 


The call for sawn timbers is also increasing, many 
bookings having recently been reported. New lists 


carrying general advances of from 50 cents to $1 are 
again the order of the day. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


April 28.—Business last week was slightly less than 
the week previous in both rough and dressed lumber. 
However, considering the month as a whole the manu- 
facturers are in a much better frame of mind than 
they were on April 1. They have gotten rid of a lot 
of good rough lumber at remunerative prices and those 
operating planing mills have been able to dispose of 
practically all the dressed stock they have made at 
advancing prices. The belief prevails among millmen 
that conditions will continue to improve gradually 
and that the price of lumber will continue to advance 
slowly as the situation justifies. 

There is little or no prospect of being able to in- 
crease production materially in the near future and 
therefore the chances of cutting down overhead ex- 
pense are slim. Until there is a marked decline in 
costs the mills are more strongly disposed to close than 
sell at a loss. Many mills have closed down during 
the month and others will undoubtedly do so during 
May unless something encouraging turns up. The mills 
manufacturing rough lumber only are in a_ harder 
— than those operating both saw and planing 
mills, 

Actual production for the week of April 5 was 42 
percent of normal; week of April 12, 37 percent of 
normal ; week of April 19, 37 percent of normal ; week 
of April 26 it will undoubtedly be around 37 percent or 
maybe less. On the other hand, orders have shown a 
decided increase during April, enlivening shipments to 
a’ corresponding extent and leaving very little if any 
surplus at the end of April compared to that which 
may have been carried at the end of March. This is a 
rather good showing under obtaining conditions and 
gives hope for the future. 

During last week the demand continued centered on 
4/4 No. 1 edge and box bark strips, with a small smat- 
tering of orders for good stock size lumber. Prices 
are firm and the tendency is to get more money if 
possible for stock. Inquiries for 5/4 and thicker edge 
lumber have picked up recently and sales will undoubt- 
edly increase. The variation in quotations on box 
bark strips has been cut down somewhat, during last 
week it having been about $2 between the highest and 
lowest sales recorded. Very little box lumber is being 
sold and the buyers show no disposition as yet to enter 
the market on an active basis. Some lumber of this 


kind is going into Philadelphia and New York, but 
bargain hunters are on the rampage looking for mills 
that are forced to sell some lumber to meet current 
a or who have short time or extension timber 
0 cu 

The dressed lumber market is still active, even tho 
the aggregate sales were not as large as the week 


previous. There is a brisk demand for Nos. 1 and 2 
flooring, thin, ceiling, and partition, but the lower 
grades of flooring and partition and roofers are a little 
sluggish. Manufacturers report little difficulty selling 
dressed stock, with the exceptions as noted above, and 
there will soon be a scarcity. No complaint is heard 
from mills of having to carry large stock of dressed 
lumber. There is plenty of complaint and some of it 
pretty bitter, of the price competition met from lum- 
bermen in other districts. Prices have been quoted 
that it would be foolish for mills down here to think 
of meeting. By losing the business they save money. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


April 28.—J. H. Burton, head of J. H. Burton & Co., 
New York and New Orleans, arrived here last Tuesday 
night for a brief visit to the company’s local offices, 
which are in charge of his son, J. Gilbert Burton, as 
southern manager. Mr. Burton, who is making a busi- 
ness trip thru the South, is accompanied by another 
son, J. Howard Burton, jr., who has recently been 
mustered out of the national service, and by Phil 
Thompson, of Barton-Thompson, London, the English 
representatives of Burton & Co. From New Orleans 
the party proceeded to Orange, Tex. 

J. R. Westerfield, jr., manager of the Cuban branch 
of the A. J. Higgins Lumber & Export Co., with head- 
quarters at Havana, visited New Orleans last week 
for a conference with Mr. Higgins. 

T. J. Mashburn, manager of the White Cedar Pole 
Co., piling and tie contractor at Flomaton, Fla., was 
in New Orleans on business last week. He said that 
his company has recently completed at Flomaton a saw- 
mill of 40,000 feet daily capacity, which will be oper- 
ated as the Allied Lumber Co. The new plant will 
begin operations within about thirty days. 

In the course of its eanvass of Louisiana employers 
for jobs for returning soldiers, the soldiers’ and sailors’ 
employment bureau operated by the local Association 
of Commerce in coéjperation with the Federal employ- 
ment service, addressed a letter to the Great Southern 
Lumber Co. at Bogalusa. In a characteristic reply 
General Manager W. H. Sullivan, of that company, 
explained that he didn’t need any clerks or book- 
keepers at present, but “I have,” he continued, “about 
one hundred jobs for some regular he-men who are 
willing to go out in the woods and go to work, and the 
returning soldier can have a job if he wants it.” 

L. R. Putman, director of advertising and trade 
extension for the Southern Pine Association, has ar- 
ranged that J. W. Sanger, trade commissioner of the 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, who has just 
returned from a stay of two years in South America, 
will address the New Orleans Ad Club some time 
during May. Mr. Putman announces that he will be 
glad to have all lumbermen who are interested in the 
development of South American trade attend the 
luncheon as guests. The date will be announced soon. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


April 28..—Demand for yard stock is much stronger 
than it was last week, especially for 1x4 B and better 
flooring, finish of all kinds 1x8 Nos. 1 and 2 boards 
and shiplap, also for 12-inch boards in both Nos. 1 
and 2, and Nos, 1 and 2 dimension. 

At all the mills in this section the stocks in shipping 
condition have decreased and stocks are so badly 
broken that it is very hard to place mixed orders. The 
only way one can get shipment is to make the orders 
fit the stocks on hand. 

It looks as tho there will be a general advance on 
all yard stock May 1, as the demand seems to justify 
it. Those who have waited, among them the railroads, 
are not only going to have to pay more but to find 
stock harder to place. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


April 30.—The interior demand is fairly good and 
lumbermen see a gradual increase as the season ad- 
vances. The oil field trade is demanding quite a vol- 
ume of heavy timbers for derrick building purposes and 
also for building small houses for the employees. In- 
quiry for export material is very good and is coming 
largely from Europe, altho a considerable number of 
inquiries were received during the last week from 
South American points. Experienced men are of the 
opinion that the export trade will be one of the leading 
features of the sawmill business for some time and that 
mills will give more attention to this kind of trade 
than ever before. The mills are arranging to take 
care of this line on a broader scale than ever before. 

Col. Joe Kurth, of Lufkin, Tex., is to have his name 
still further immortalized by a big industrial plant to 
be called Kurthwood and located in Vernon Parish, 
not far from Leesville in Louisiana. The big mill 
of the Pawnee Lumber Co, at Pawnee on the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad between Alexandria and Oakdale is 
being moved to Kurthwood and will be rebuilt on a 
larger scale. As the stumpage at Pawnee was about 
cut out, it was necessary to move to a better locality. 
The mill at Kurthwood is to be operated by the Vernon 
*arish Lumber Co., of which Joe Kurth, jr., is to be 
president. Mr. Kurth was formerly vice president 
and general manager of the Pawnee Lumber Co. The 
new mill will cost approximately $400,000 and will 
have a daily capacity of about 150,000. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


April 29.—Lumber trade conditions probably are 
more satisfactory today than they have been for a 
long time, with the exception of those of southern pine. 
The spring boom, tho a little late in starting, appears 
to be on in earnest. One of the most promising indica- 
tions Is the heavy and widespread demand for shingles 
which, coming after the repair season is about ended, 
indicates that a real building boom is under way. This 
view is further strengthened by the scramble for west 
Coast substitutes for southern pine, which heretofore 
has been the foremost building lumber in this market. 
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TIMBER, LUMBER 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the production of 
large and long Timbers, Deals, other Ex- 
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High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other dressed stock — 


“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 
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Union Cypress Co. 
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Cummer Cypress Company 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 








Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, New York City 











The Milton Lumber Co. : 


Milton,. Wholesale Dealers in Long and Short Leaf 


Shore» V@llow Pine Lumber 
and Piling up to 100 feet 


straight or 
mixed cars. 
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Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
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Northern Sales Office: 
420-1 Seranton Real Estate Bldg. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


610-13 Alston Bidg., 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
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Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine| 
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Poitevent & Favre RR. and Car ‘Materia 
Mandeville, Lumber Co. fee Piling 
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J. A. DENNY, J. E. KENNEDY, 
President. Secretary. 


Oil States Lumber Co. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 
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Louisiana 
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Lath and Shingles 
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"he Planters Lumber Co. } 


Limited 
JEANERETTE, LA. 


BAND SAWED 


: oulisiana 
Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders 
Lath, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling and 











Mouldings 
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Alexandria Cooperage & 


Lumber Company 
Alexandria, La. 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 


Tupelo—Hardwoods 











From every other quarter reports are optimistic. 
Crop conditions are good, oil development is active, 
there is little labor trouble, and men are coming back 
from the army just fast enough to be absorbed readily 
by increased activity in agricultural and industrial life. 

Second Lieut. W. F. Denman, for several years pre- 
vious to the war a salesman out of Kansas City for the 
Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., stopped here several days 
last week on his way to St. Louis to take a similar 
position in the St. Louis office of the company. Lieut. 
Denman for the last year has been with the spruce 
production division of the air service at Portland. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


April 28.—While there is no local boom in building, 
not even marked activity, the lumber trade takes a 
hopeful view of the situation. Country yards are 
placing orders generously for all classes of lumber 
such as the spring trade usually requires. Building 
‘permits in this city range about the same as one year 
ago and the estimated cost runs about on a parity 
also. The additions and alterations to present build- 
ings are about 60 percent as numerous as the new 
buildings. Many of the permits for new buildings are 
for garages or other small structures. 

The situation in the building trades has much to do 
with the slowness in undertaking building operations. 
The wage scales are still unsettled. In the Mahoning 
Valley the contractors have offered the carpenters $6 
a day. The demand is for $7.20 and no agreement has 
been reached. 

A home building campaign is being agitated, but it is 
still in the tentative state. Practically all the suburbs 
of this city, of which there are at least a score under 
separate municipal government, are taking steps to en- 
courage home building. Building codes are being re- 
vised and encouragement to home builders is offered 
in a variety of ways. 

The Cochran Coal Co., of Williamsport, Pa., has 
just let the contract for the erection of 22 houses at 
Salina, Pa., to be occupied by the employees of the 
company. This is the first contract of this nature let 
in this region for many months and is taken by the 
trade as a hopeful sign. 

The Riter & Conley Co. has let a contract. for an 
addition to its manufacturing plant at Leetsdale. This 
is about the only contract of any magnitude not con- 
nected with war work that has been undertaken since 
the war shut down on private industry not of an 
essential nature. 

Mayor EB. V. Babcock, who in addition to his duties 
as chief executive of the city is also president of the 
Babcock Lumber Co., is able to attend to city affairs 
again after an illness of some weeks. F. R. Bab- 
cock is on a trip to Maryville and Tellico Plains, 
Tenn., to look after the company’s interests there. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


April 28.—Continued activity among builders is re- 
ported and a number of new projects were brought out 
last week. But it is noticed that not a few of the 
projects are held back and that in various instances con- 
tractors who would at other times arrange to erect 
fifty or a hundred houses now let it go at a dozen or 
even half a dozen. The general inclination is to pro- 
ceed with caution and see how well or how indifferently 
the few houses erected sell. If the demand keeps up 
more dwellings will be built. 

H. Ben Johnson, of the Mansfield Hardwood Lumber 
Co., of Shreveport, La,, was here yesterday to look 
after some shipments of hardwoods for export, which 
are destined to go by way of Baltimore, the company 
having been fortunate enough to get space on steamers. 
He has been trying to trace some of the cars from 
place to place. On his arrival he found out that the 
cars in question had been at Baltimore for three weeks, 
but that the railroad officials knew nothing about them, 
The Mansfield company operates two sawmills at points 
about a hundred miles from Shreveport and exports 
perhaps 70 percent of its product. 

W. F. Wehr, head of Wehr & Edwards (Inc.), whole- 
sale dealers in North Carolina pine, will go to Atlantic 
City this week to remain more than a month. He is 
threatened with a nervous breakdown and his phy- 
sician has advised complete rest. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


April 28.—Real briskness of trade still keeps out of 
sight, but business is better now than it was a week 
ago and it is gradually spreading to more dealers 
and the grand total is encouraging compared with a few 
weeks ago but still far short of expectations. Whole- 
salers are doing a better business with the yards in 
the city and the suburbs. The big industrial consum- 
ers are buying, but not with any confidence, and those 
who formerly had a lot of stock ahead do not buy now. 
The yards are getting more business. but most of it is 
small jobs, the building going on being confined to a 
few dealers who are supposed to be making special 
concessions to get it. Building work gains in mo- 
mentum, but builders who formerly built by the hun- 
dred seem inclined to build now in dozens, altho they 
have thé ground and sell as fast as completed. Alto- 
gether, the reports from both wholesale and retail 
dealers are more optimistic and the outlook is reason- 
ably bright, as there is sure to be a scarcity of lumber 
here before long. 

Prices on almost everything have a tendency to 
tighten as this shortage becomes more assured and 
bargain offerings show less and less. In the hard- 
woods the demand is strong enough to keep stock lists 
from growing and prices are well maintained. Oak, 
both plain and quartered, in really dry stock, is prac- 
tically out of the market and the ‘‘shipping dry” is sold 
fast enough to keep up with manufacture. Poplar is 
very strong in price and demard and getting tighter 
all the time. Hardwood floorings of all kinds are in 
good demand at high figures. Maple, beech, birch, bass- 
wood, ash, gum, hickory, cherry, walnut and mahogany 


are in demand greater than the dry supply and prices 
are strong. White pine is more active and brings good 
prices. Spruce sells slowly even at the new lowered 
prices. Hemlock is active and prices are well sus- 
tained, with offerings much broken. Cypress is plenti- 
ful but strong and fairly active. Southern pine offer- 
ings have been very much reduced, with a resultant 
upward tendency in prices. North Carolina pine is 
scarce and high in flooring and the better grades, but 
the small mill products, such as box and roofers, 
are freely offered and still at widely variant prices, 
altho not so much as a few weeks ago. Lath and 
shingles are active in the out of town markets and 
prices are firm. 

General business conditions are better than they 
were a week ago. Some of the labor troubles among 
the textile mills have been adjusted and the mills 
are running again and booking orders. Many lines 
report improvement during the past week. The retail 
stores are doing well. Building and loan ussucia- 
tions are taxed to their capacity and financial condi- 
tions are all centered about the Victory loan. Collec- 
tions are reported as good in most lines. 


NEW YORK 


April 29.—There is a strong undertone all thru the 
market and while in some respects demand lags in cer- 
tain quarters the situatfon has materially improved as _ 
a whole. The export demand particularly is good and 
wholesalers catering to that business find all they 
can comfortably handle. Several good sized blocks 
have been placed, largely for hardwoods, but the in- 
quiry continues active and export sizes have been 
freely taken up, resulting in a strong price situation, 
The building trades show signs of much activity, but 
the hesitancy of banks to loan freely on the basis of 
former percentages and on existing values creates some 
discouragement for those who would like to erect homes 
of their own. Never before were rents so easily ad- 
vanced in this section as today and with so many rent- 
ers finding their homes sold from under them there is 
naturally a desire to build. Speculative work has im- 
proved, and the construction is not confined to any 
particular section of the city, altho most of the opera- 
tions planned are for Brooklyn and Bronx, particularly 
1- and 2-family house construction. 

Lumber orders for public improvement purposes do 
not develop as fast as might be expected in view of the 
agitation for placing contracts of this kind. Reports 
are frequent as to an increase in the labor supply and 
it was expected that much of this work would actually 
be under way. Some of the backwardness is caused by 
a desire of public officials to avoid criticism for placing 
contracts at today’s prices until they are assured that 
the situation is more certainly stabilized. All thru 
this section communities have much work in contem- 
plation and with more settled weather on the way 
there is reason to look for much work of a public char- 
acter being placed without delay. 

One item of much local interest to the lumber trade 
is the agitation for a change in the building code, 
which if adopted will put western fir on an equal 
basis with southern pine. Under the present code 
the restriction is decidedly in favor of the pine 
of a specified strength and as one of the possibilities 
of cheaper construction comes the recommendation that 
western fir be permitted on an equal basis with south- 
ern pine. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


April 26.—Speaking before the annual meeting of 
the Victoria Board of Trade, Hon. T. D. Pattullo, min- 
ister of lands, declared that British Columbia is now 
organized to meet all competition in the world’s mar- 
kets, and that his department will stand back of the 
private interests in expanding the markets for our 
forest products. He told of the efforts which had been 
successful in securing orders from Great Britain for 
lumber, and announced that the Government would 
reopen the Toronto office for the promotion of the 
sale of British Columbia lumber in the East. In this 
connection, Maj. D. Young and Maj. James Brechin 
have been appointed lumber market commissioners’ 
associated with the trade extension department of the 
forest branch. One will be located on the prairies 
and the other in Toronto. 

Matters relating to forest protection during the 
coming fire season were discussed by the British 
Columbia Forest Protection Committee at a recent 
meeting in Victoria. One of the principal topics was 
the possibility of utilizing airplanes for fire detection, 
and the Victoria branch of the Aerial League has been 
asked to name a committee to confer with officials of 
the forest branch so that a policy may be formulated 
along this line. Those present at the meeting were: 
Cc. D. MeNab, Baker Lumber Co., Waldo; M. D. Rector, 
International Timber Co., Vancouver; Neale Murray, 
Arrow Lakes Lumber Co., Kamloops; BE. J. Palmer, 
Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Chemainus; 
A. F. Sutherland, timber owner, Vancouver, and Messrs. 
Naden, Grainger, Caverhill, Van Dusen and Cowan, of 
the Forest Branch. 

The plant at Seal Cove near Prince Rupert, erected 
by J. S. Emerson, of Vancouver, has been leased for 
twelve months by a number of lumber and logging 
operators and the probability is that purchase will 
be effected at the termination of the lease. The new 
company will be known as the Prince Rupert Spruce 
Mills (Ltd.), those forming the company being A. A. 
Ewart, of the Dempsey Logging Co.; N. 8. Lougheed, 
of Abernethy & Lougheed; G. G. Abernethy and A. E. 
Munn, of the Munn & Kerr Timber Co. About seventy- 
five men will be employed and it is expected to have 
an average output of about 100,000 feet daily. 

Stocks on hand at the plants of the Mountain Lum- 
ber manufacturers’ Association show an increase of 75 
percent at the end of 1918 as compared with a year 
previous, but they are not considered heavy as they 
are only about 75 percent of stocks carried in prewar 
years. Figures covering operations of these mills for 
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1918 are: Production, 290,000,000 feet; shipments, 
225,000,000 feet ; stocks, 145,000,000 feet. 

John Hanbury, founder of the J. Hanbury & Co. 
(Ltd.), of Brandon and Vancouver, will turn over the 
active management of his mills to his sons. The mill at 
Brandon will be operated by Maj. George Hanbury, and 
the Lone Star Lumber Co.’s plant at Kamloops by 
W. F. Hanbury, who will also look after plants in the 
neighborhood at. Notch Hill and Cherry Creek. The 
plant at Vancouver will be looked after by Mr. Hanbury 
himself. The company plans an expenditure of $250,- 
000 in improvements to secure the maximum cut of the 
mills. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


April 29.—-Before the end of the week the Tona- 
wandas will have their first lumber of the season by 
vessel. Six vessels are scheduled to arrive during the 
week, carrying approximately 5,000,000 feet of stock, 
the largest amount to be received by vessel so early 
in the season for many years. The names of the boats 
and consignees follow: Steamer P. J. Ralph, steamer 
George A. Mitchell and barge James L. Crane, White, 
Gratwick & Mitchell; steamer Simon Lanyell, the 
Haines Lumber Co.; steamer Charles Horn, the Ray 
H. Bennett Lumber Co. ; steamer J. Watson Stephenson, 
W. E. Kelsey & Son. 

A large part of the stock to be received here by ves- 
sel this week and the early part of the season is sched- 
uled to go to eastern dealers and consumers by canal. 
The opening of the canal on May 1 instead of May 
15 is largely responsible for the early lake receipts. 
Few cargoes will be ready to leave when the waterway 
opens Thursday, but many cargoes will be loaded for 
delivery over the waterway before the end of another 
week, 

The annual election of the Rotary Club of the Tona 
wandas will be held on Wednesday of next week. Fight 
directors will be chosen at that time. The nominating 
committee has announced the names of the following 
lumber dealers among the candidates: Ray H. Ben- 
nett, of the Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co.; Everett 
Kelsey, Kelsey Hardwood Lumber Co.; Frank Cald- 
well, Wilson Box & Lumber Co.; Frank I. Alliger, 
Alliger Box & Lumber Co.; Guy White, of White, Grat 
wick & Mitchell, and C, Roy Phillips, of C. R. Phillips 
& Co. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


April 28.—Prices continue to advance on most 
items, especially 2x4, 8- and 10-inch shiplap and kiln 
dried finish. All the mills have all the business they 
can handle and few care to book more business. Near- 
ly all mills have one or more items which they would 
like to move, but it is not absolutely necessary to 
sacrifice this stock. Two by 10, 2x12, 3-inch stock 
and small timbers move rather slowly but 16-inch 
stock in these items is in fair demand. Orders exceed 
shipments and production. Production is about the 
same as last week and is possibly 45 per cent of nor- 
mal. All the mills complain of labor shortage and 
inefficiency. Weather continues good. Taken on the 
whole, the situation is fairly satisfactory and a little 
more labor and better labor would probably make the 
situation entirely satisfactory with the mills. 

Inquiry is very good and considerably more stock 
would be shipped were it not for the fact that stocks 
are badly broken and very little lumber is ready for 
shipment. There is not more than 15 or 20 percent 
of normal stock ready for shipment. 

Nothing but higher prices is in sight as various 
sections continue to wake up to the situation. Infor- 
mation from consuming sections no longer refers to 
lower prices. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


April 28.—-The feeling in the lumber trade in On- 
tario is distinctly hopeful. While wholesalers are 
carrying fairly heavy stocks at mill points, none of 
them show any indication of weakening. The strong 
features of the market are hemlock and lath. Hemlock 
at mill points is in the hands of a few wholesalers. 
Lath in all grades have been moved in large quantities, 
resulting in little dry stock being left, a result of the 
widespread improvement in house building. 

Two or three manufacturers on the north shore have 
sold parts of their 1919 cut at prices that show a slight 
advance over those of last year. Many wholesalers in 
eastern Canada are discussing the export situation, 
which hangs upon the ocean freight rates. Conditions 
are ripe for the inauguration of a large amount of 
business, but the available space is very small and the 
rates charged are so high that, comparatively, the 
amount of stock moving is small. There are rumors 
of possible reductions in freight rates and this makes 
the market rather nervous, restraining transactions 
and making those who have contracted for space at 
present high rates eager to get from under in case of an 
extensive reduction. 

Hardwood wholesalers are also studying the freight 
rate situation closely and are favorably impressed 
with the possibilities of the British market, which, 
they believe, will take large amounts of stock when 
freight rates become more moderate and more space is 
available. Some lines of hardwoods have improved, 
but wholesalers feel that if they are to get prices that 
will let them out on what the mills are asking for 
their stock there will have to be some material ad- 
vances. The automobile trade and the furniture trade 
are very active and are taking large quantities of hard- 
woods. Thick birch, 1144-inch and thicker in desirable 
dry stocks, is scarce. 

A. C. Gordon, late of the selling staff of Mickle, 
Dyment & Son, Toronto and Barrie, Ont., whose whole- 
sale interests he represented as a salesman, has joined 
the selling staff of Edward Clark & Sons (Ltd.), To- 
ronto. He will cover Ontario and some parts of Quebec. 
A. E. Clark will devote more of his time now to the 
firm’s important customers in the United States. 


H. Fonger, who has recently returned from overseas, 
has joined the selling staff of J. G. Cane & Co., To- 
ronto. Mr. Fonger was formerly in the retail lumber 
business at Niagara Falls, Ont. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


April 28.—-Local lumbermen report that as a result 
of the opening up of navigation there are more in- 
quiries for lumber. A number of municipalities thru- 
out the province are taking advantage of the Govern- 
ment’s housing scheme and are starting out on building 
campaigns. This has helped the lumbermen as well as 
have the inquiries from overseas. As a matter of fact 
a rather brisk demand comes for lumber from various 
European countries as a result of the efforts of the 
Canadian trade commissioners. It is expected that 
these orders will run into many millions of dollars. 

The provincial forester of Quebec, G. C. Piche, an- 
nounces that the capacity of the tree nursery at Ber- 
thierville, Que., is to be increased to an annual produc- 
tion of 5,000,000 young trees, partly in contemplation 
of the provincial government adopting a program of 
forest planting on denuded crown timber lands. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


April 26.—Many pine mills are resuming operations 
after a shutdown of several months. There is an in- 
creased demand for pine in the Hast and the manu 
facturers look for a very heavy business during the 
summer. 

hk. T. Allen, manager of the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association, returned this week from 
Washington, D. (., where he spent several months at- 
tending to matters pertaining to the lumber and kin- 
dred industries. He conferred with officials concern- 
ing taxation of the lumber business under the new 
Government law. His familiarity with this subject 
made such an impression upon Commissioner of In 
ternal Revenue D. C. Roper that Mr. Allen was offered 
a position to supply economic facts, but declined it. 

A. W. Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has gone to Chicago to attend 
meetings. Meanwhile S. S. Melvin, assistant secre- 
tary, is looking after affairs here. ‘The association will 
hold a general meeting in the Hutton Building, 
Spokane, Wash., on May 2, when Roger EK. Simmons, 
trade commissioner, will report on condition’ in Russia 
and Finland. ‘The association has emplyed T. J. 
Starker, formerly of the Federal Forest Service, as 
traveling secretary, whose principal duty will be the 
gathering of vital statistics. It is the aim to make 
the statistics furnished by the various members more 
uniform and hence of greater value to the industry. 

Willis I. Potter, sales manager for the Falls City 
Lumber & Logging Co., says that cutting business has 
improved materially and prices are stiffening. Yard 
stock is in big demand. R. L. Donald, general manager 
of the Falls City company, has returned from a visit 
in California, 

The South Portland Shingle Co., a coiperative con- 
cern of which W. A. Thompson is general manager, 
has purchased and is now operating the old W. 'T. 
Nordby shingle mill at the foot of Pendleton Street. 
All grades of red shingles are manufactured and the 
sawdust is sold to nurserymen. 

Frank H. Ransom, of the Eastern & Western Lum- 
ber Co., was one of the Portland citizens chosen by a 
committee to participate as a passenger in the “flying 
circus,” which cut capers over the city during the 
opening of the Victory loan drive. 

The Western Pine Lumber Co., at Klickitat, Wash., 
which lost its mill last fall, is rebuilding. H. B. 
Holmes is general manager. 

L. A. Nelson, secretary for the Oregon district of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, has returned 
from an extended visit to the mills in the Willamette 
Valley. 

J. B. Knapp, familiarly known to hosts of friends 
in the box and lumber trade as “Joe” Knapp, who for 
several years has been sales manager of the box de- 
partment of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend, Ore., and 
previously manager of the Northwestern Association 
of Box Manufacturers, Portland, recently severed his 
connection with the Shevlin-Hixon Co. and has taken 
a similar position with the West Coast Box & Lumber 
Co. in the Yeon Building. This concern was organized 
last year by J. P. Keating, formerly sales manager of 
the North Western Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. Both 
Messrs. Knapp and Keating have been associated with 
the box industry of the north Pacific coast for the last 
ten years. Thru their present affiliation they expect 
to participate extensively in the marketing of west 
Coast box shooks in domestic and foreign markets 
and to assist in the development of the use of western 
box shooks in the middle western and eastern States in 
pine, spruce, hemlock and cottonwood, Mr. Knapp, it 
will be recalled, was formerly connected with the 
United States Forest Service, directing investigations 
of all problems utilizing northwestern woods and at 
that time made a special investigation of the box fac- 
tories operating thruout this section and the utilizing 
of western woods for boxing and crating. 


NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES WANTED 


The bureau of supplies and accounts, Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lum- 
ber as follows: 





ARTICLE Quantity Delivery at Sched 
Basswood for tem- Navy Yard ule 
plate wood ...... 16,000 feet soston, Mass...3885 


Fir, Douglas, No. 2, 
clear and better. .32,000 feet Brooklyn, N. Y.3867 
Poles, hickory, hoop. 500 feet Brooklyn, N. Y.3868 


ODPDB DDD DD DD DD 
It’s BETTER to be buying Liberty bonds for in- 
vestment than for indemnity. Therefore—back the 
Victory loan to the limit. 


. 


1.000.000 


/ FEET 


Tank 
Ist & 2d ; 
Select Shop [gf 


CYPRESS 


GENUINE LOUISIANA RED 


As well as a good assortment of other 
grades and thicknesses. 


BAKER-WAKEFIELD 
revit’ CYPRESS Ccoe., Ltd. | 


LOUISIANA 


























Cc. R. BROWNELL 
President. 

Cc. H. BROWNELL 
Vice-Pres. 
GUS. DREWS, 
Sec’y and Treas. 


Brownell-Drews 
Lumber Co., Ltd. 


MORGAN CITY, LA. 


Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


La. Red Cypress 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 


CYPRESS 


We annually produce 
40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
“i” and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete Planing Mill 


Facilities 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


MANUFACTURERS DONNER, LOUISIANA 
























a) iv Ss Ss c 
M & A 
“THE WOOD ETERNAL” Torus he USPaQne 


Rough and Dressed Lumber in 


Mixed Cars 


WITH SHINGLES, LATH, 
PICKETS, MOULDINGS. 
ALSO GUM, ASH AND OAK 


Morley Cypress Co. 


MORLEY, LA. 


\ y, 


Lutcher & Moore 


Cypress Lumber Co. 
LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 

















CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reducee to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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E. F. ALLISON, Pres, M. C. RUMLEY, Sec’y.-Treas. 
Bellamy, Ala. Hull, Ala. 
Big Sandy Lumber Co. 
Incorporated 
Manufacturers of 

Long and ° 

Short Leaf Yellow Pine 
Tescloves Hull, ("Goin") Ala. 














Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged 
in manufacturing and 
catering to the Yellow 
Pine trade for 36 years. 





We Solicit Special Orders 
Prompt Delivery 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 












MANUFACTURERS OF 


YELLOW PINE 
sages ' “LUMBER 


LOGTOWN, MISS. 











YELLOW 
PINE 


Timbers 


Both Long and Shortleaf 


Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 

















Tims B. Quinn, 9 #iimnni 
Frank Spangler, prensa 


turer and Wholesaler of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


and other Southern Hardwoods 











The ERCANTILE 


LUMBER CO. 
JACKSON, MISS. 


Strictly a TRANSIT NoCompetitorto 
Yellow Pine Planing Mill the Wholesaler 


Can bore 1'4 or 2 inch hole in square timber up to 22 feet in length. 








L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER C0., 


Moss Point, Miss. 
Exporters of 














2D ily C ty of Mills, 
0 000 Feet. Other Mille: L on £ L ea f 
Native Lumber Co., Howi- _ 
son, Migs, Van Cleave, Yellow Pine 
oe shoeing. hse 
CabietAddvess, “Danser? Gang Sawed Rift 
Moss Point, Mies. Flooring a Specialty 
WRITE US 


When you want employment, employees, 
machinery (new or second-hand), timber, timber lands, saw- 
mills, planing mills, lumber yards, factories, locomotives, 
ears, rails, ete. If you don’t want anything you may have 
something to sell. A cheap and quick way to get what you 
want or sell what you don’t want is to advertise in the 
Wanted and For Sale Department of the American Lumber- 
man. Published every Saturday. Goes everywhere. Write 


lumber, shingles, 


us. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


Manhattan Bldg., 431 S, Dearborn St., Chicago. 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL | 





John HK. Mintz, 
Texarkana, Ark., 


of the Southern Pine Lumber Co., 
was in Chicago this week. 


Enos Colburn, of the Enos Colburn Lumber Co., 
Green Bay, Wis., was a Chicago visitor this week. 


The Burnaby Bros. Lumber Co. moved its office this 
week from the Lumber Exchange to 1027 Conway 
Building. 


Ilenry Klopp, of the Western Pine Manufacturing 
Co., Spokane, Wash., was in Chicago last week looking 
over the trade situation, 

J. UW. Stannard, of the Baker-Matthews Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago several days the lat- 
ter part of last and the forepart of this week. 


George A. Hoene, sales manager of the International 
Lumber Co., left Thursday on a two weeks’ trip to the 
mills of the company at International Falls and 
Spooner, Minn. 


R. B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, was in Washington, D. C., this 
week and was expected to arrive in Chicago on Satur- 
day on his way to the Coast. 


i. F. French, of the french Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Battle Creek, Mich., visited Chicago last week 
on his way home from an extended trip that included 
Memphis and other southern points. 


R. S. Whiting, architectural engineer of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, attended 


the meeting of the 
held at Nashville, 


American Institute of Architects 
Tenn., this week. 


Secretary F. F. Fish, of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, attended the spring meeting of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association held 
at Detroit, Mich., last Friday, April 25. 


If. C. Ifumphrey, vice president of the G, 
Lumber Co., Appleton, Wis., who has been enjoying a 
brief period of recuperation at Hot Springs, Ark., 
accompanied by his wife, was in Chicago this week, 
en route to his home. 


Frank J. Tone has been elected to the presidency of 
the Carborundum Co., of Niagara Falls, N. Y., succeed- 
ing the late Frank W. Haskell. George R. Rayney has 
been made vice president, succeeding R. B. Mellon. 
I’. H. Manley retains the office of treasurer. 


F. C. Harris, 


W. Jones 


assistant to Construction Engineer 
C,. E. Paul, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, left on Saturday of this week to attend the 
annual meeting of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, to be held next week at Ottawa, Ont. 


IL. HK. Hooper, jr., of Memphis, 
sentative in that territory for 
Cypress Co,, of New Orleans, La., was in Chicago early 
in the week conferring with Harry P. Altman, who 
represents the company in Chicago territory. 


Tenn., sales repre- 
the Louisiana Red 


Among the Chicagoans attending the spring meeting 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association held Wednesday at Milwaukee, Wis., were 


Il. S. Dewey, of the Hines Lumber Co.; Ralph C. 
Shead, of the C. TH. Worcester Lumber Co., and Kurt 
Stoehr, of the Oconto Co. 


Among the Illinois retailers in Chicago during the 
week were W. H. Norton, of W. TH. Norton & Co., 
Somonauk, and P. 8. Lindner, of P. S. Lindner & Co., 
of Sandwich. They were looking for stocks because 
lumber is going to have a ready market in their re- 
spective localities, they said. 


J. HW. Mimnaugh, general manager 
Mimnaugh Lumber Co., Wallowa, Ore., also a director 
of the Grande Ronde Lumber Co., Perry, Ore., was in 
Chicago Wednesday on his way to New York. He says 


of the Nibley 


that his companies’ mills are again running and the 
outlook for business is good. 
Mr. and Mrs. Perley Lowe and daughter, Mrs. 


Charles H. Lake, and Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Thomp- 
son returned to Chicago this week from California, 
where they spent several weeks. They report that Cali- 
fornia this season has not been living strictly up to 


its sunny disposition, dark clouds and cold chills 
having marred its reputation. 
B. I. Crum, who for the last five and a half years 


has been sales manager of the Louisiana Lumber Co., 
of Cairo, TIL, has severed his connection with that 
company and is now sales manager of the National 
Lumber Co., of El Pyso, Tex., of which G, W. Adams, 
of the National Lumber Co., of Andalusia, Ala., is 
president, 


Walter Il. Bissell and W. W. Gamble, respectively 
president and general manager of the Yawkey-Bissell 
Lumber Co., White Lake, Wis., were Chicago visitors 
this week, after having spent a brief period of recrea- 
tion at French Lick, Ind., accompanied by their wives. 
They report business fairly active and manufacturing 
operations on about normal basis. 


Port Dover, Ont., Canada, boasts the possession of a 
lumberman who has just passed his one hundred and 
first birthday. The centenarian is Colin Lafortune, 
who was born in 1818, and worked for sixty-five years 
in the Port Dover and Port Rowan districts drawing 
logs and working in the woods. Despite his advanced 
age he is still fairly active. 


A. W. Bryden, secretary of the Pioneer Lumber Co., 
of Seattle, Wash., after spending three weeks in the 
eastern consuming markets was in Chicago this week 
on his way home. He reported that trade was not so 
encouraging in the East as in midwestern territory, but 
believed that a big lumber business was in sight and 


that when it got under way it would be partial to no 
particular part of the country. 


Among the Chicagoans from the lumber or allied 
industries attending the annual of the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce held this week in St. Louis, Mo., were 
A. C. Quixley, of the Quixley Lumber Co. ; Dr. Wilson 
Compton, secretary of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and Walter D. Burr, of the 
National Association of Box Manufacturers. Mr. 
Quixley attended as councillor of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago, 

Sumner K. Prescott, of Seattle, Wash., son of the 
late D. Clint Prescott, of the Marinette Iron Works, 
is a patient at Henrotin Memorial Hospital in Chicago 
where, on the advice of physicians, he will remain a 
month undergoing treatment. Mr. Prescott, accom- 
panied by his wife, came to Chicago two weeks ago to 
consult with specialists. Mr. Prescott is known to 
many lumbermen who will be sorry to learn of his 
affliction and hope for his rapid recovery. 

W. G. Coles, safety expert of the Southern Pine 
Association, was in Chicago Monday to attend a meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the National Safety 
Council. Seecretary-manager J. E. Rhodes, of the 
Southern Pine Association, was recently made chair 
man of the woodworking section of the safety council, 
which is a national organization to promote measures 
for protecting industrial workers from accidents, 
whether the result of carelessness or otherwise. Mr. 
Rhodes being in the Hast was unable to be present at 
the meeting of the executive committee, of which his 
recent appointment makes him a member, and there- 
fore delegated Mr. Cole to represent him there. 


George N, Harder, manager of the Rib Lake Lumber 
Co., of Rib Lake, Wis., and president of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, was 
in Chicago Monday. He was met here by Albert W. 
Mallinson, sales manager of the Central Pennsylvania 
Lumber Co., of Williamsport, Pa., who accompanied 
Mr. Harder to Milwaukee to attend the spring meeting 
of the northern association on Wednesday. Mr. Harder 
was formerly with the same company of which Mr. 
Mallinson is now sales manager and they have been 


friends many years. Mr. Mallinson said that the 
Kast, being more conservative than the central West, 


had not started to improve in a business way until 
the last two or three weeks; but conditions are much 
better now, as eastern retailers are taking on stocks 
faster and trade prospects are very good. 





EXPECT BUILDING BOOM IN CHICAGO 


Judging from the increase in building permits in 
Chicago the western metropolis is on the verge of a 
building boom. Tho a building permit may be worked 
much in the same manner as a permit to wed—that is, 
it may be taken out one day and used months later, if 
desired—City Building Commissioner Bostrom, of Chi- 
cago, believes that most of those now being taken out 
will be used this spring in Chicago. 

Permits have been issued in recent days for millions 
of dollars’ worth of new structures, a fact that glad- 
dens the heart of anyone interested in building. 
Building has been stagnant in Chicago since the early 
days of participation of the United States in the war, 
and Chicago has never been so in need of new buildings 
as at present. It is almost impossible to get apartments 
and landlords have raised rents in an outrageous man- 
ner, say tenants, something that could not have been 
done in normal times with plenty of new buildings 
going up. 

“The sudden boom in building operations in the city,” 
said City Building Commissioner Bostrom, “has been 
caused by the shortage of homes and available apart- 
ment buildings. The people are not only building their 
own homes, but they are also seeking modern apartment 
buildings. The old style of darkened apartment is in 
disfavor, and those desired are the ones giving plenty 
of light and home-like conditions. 

“Builders say that the bungalow is the most popular 
structure in Chicago and suburbs. While some permits 
are being taken out for new flat buildings, the bungalow 
is predominant. The tendency means that the day for 
most people who desire to own their homes has 
arrived, In deciding upon a home, they find that the 
bungalow appeals to them most.” 

Perhaps one of the chief factors favoring the sudden 
gain in building permits is the result of the inquiry of 
the Tllinois State legislative committee in building 
material costs in Chicago. After an inquiry of three 
weeks, the investigators, like. the Arab, folded their 
tents and ambled back to Springfield, the capital of the 
State. Tho the committee has so far made no official 
report, its chairman, Senator Dailey, of Peoria, said: 

“The manufacturers of cement, building stone, lumber 
and brick have come in here with their cost sheets, all 
duly audited, and have made sworn statements showing 
their profits are not excessive. Some of them have even 
lost money. I do not see what can be done in the face 
of this testimony.” In other words the committee 
sought to find out if there was profiteering going on 
with building materials and, after much evidence to the 
contrary, reached a different conclusion from the 
opinion generally prevalent before the inquiry began. 
The statement of Senator Dailey has dislodged from 
the prospective builder’s mind the idea that building 
costs are likely to go down. 

There are many big building deals on in Chicago 
involving new structures like large apartment houses, 
warehouses, factories, hotels and office buildings. It 
is said that building statistics for April are more than 
double those of April of a year ago, and May promises 
to make April look small. Many days in April set a 
daily building permit mark in excess of $300, 000. 

In discussing the building situation further, Building 
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Commissioner Bostrom said: ‘Chicago is 50,000 apart- 
ments short. That explains the heavy activity in the 
building line. The time is better now for building than 
it will be a year from now. Despite the reputed high 
price of materials, they can be purchased at a lower 
figure than the quoted prices. And these prices are not 
exceedingly high. While labor is still high, it is 
efficient and the employer is getting a good day’s work 
out of his employee. Land is high and, if unimproved, 
stands-at a loss. All these things tend to make build- 
ings go up.” 


PASSES HALF CENTURY MARK IN TRADE 


TACOMA, WASH., April 26.—William C. Wheeler, 
president of the Wheeler-Osgood Co., is the pioneer of 
pioneers among sash and door manufacturers of the 
Pacific Northwest, having been engaged in the sash 
and door business for fifty-one years, the last thirty 
being spent in Tacoma; and he is still in active busi- 
ness life. Mr. Wheeler served with the 53d Massa- 
chusetts Infantry in the Civil War, volunteering just 
after he was 18, and with Gen. Banks went to Louisi- 
ana and served in the Red River campaign and also at 
Fort Hudson, Miss. Had distinguished service crosses 
been known in those days Mr. Wheeler would certainly 
have received one for bravery in volunteering to go 
on to the battlefield’ to rescue Col. Paine, who had been 
wounded. Two other men were detailed to go with 
him and the rescue of the wounded colonel was accom- 
plished. Mr. Wheeler was twenty-one years in the 
sash and door business before coming to Tacoma. The 
Wheeler-Osgood Co., of this city, now one of the 
biggest woodworking industries in the West,.including 
a large sawmill cutting for its sash, door and veneer 
products factory, long ago passed its quarter century 
mark. It has introduced insurance and other features 
among its several hundred employees and is noted for 
having an unusually contented and loyal force. 








NEW WHOLESALE OFFICE IN CHICAGO 


Harry J. Strong (Inc.), a well known New York 
wholesaler, has opened an office in Chicago which is 
in charge of Henry L. Hanbury, who is well known in 
the local trade. The office is at 956 National Life 
Building, 29 South LaSalle Street, and southern pine, 
hardwoods and west Coast products will be wholesaled. 
Mr. Hanbury, who for the last year and a half has 
represented the A. J. Higgins Lumber & Export Co., of 
New Orleans, La., in Chicago, has had many years’ 
experience in the lumber business. When a boy 10 
years old he bundled flooring in a southern mill and 
later did every kind of work about a sawmill until he 
had a thoro knowledge of lumber. After spending 
several years at the mills grading lumber, he was an 
inspector for the Southern Pine Association and later 
was with the Forest Service in Chicago. He left the 
Forest Service for his first selling experience. Mr. 





HENRY L. HANBURY, 
Representing Harry J. Strong (Inc.), in Chicago 


Hanbury will also sell in Chicago territory for the 
Hanbury Lumber Co., of Martel, Fla., of which his 
brother, J. HW. Hanbury, jr., is the head. Mr. Hanbury’s 
father has been connected with the southern pine 
industry many years, and two of his brothers, Capt. 
H. N. Hanbury and Albert S. Hanbury, are lumber 
inspectors. Before Capt. Hanbury, who is now with 
the motor transport department of the army, enlisted 
in the service he was chief inspector for the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago, and Albert is now in that 
position. Two brothers, J. C. and M. N. Hanbury, 
hold mill positions in the South. So it may be seen 
that the Hanburys are lumbermen, 





ENLISTMENTS IN THE NAVY 


Now that the war is over and thousands of boys are 
being mustered out of the navy, enlistments are being 
asked for again. At the navy recruiting station in 
the Transportation Building in Chicago an opportunity 
is being offered young men to become “gobs” and go in 
for a period of seafaring life under Uncle Sam’s 
tutelage. Young men who have had no special training 
may enlist and learn such trades as those of machin- 
ists, electricians etc. 

The machinist apprentice branch is open to young 
men between the ages of 18 and 35, who have had a 
small amount of shop experience. Men of this branch 
are transferred to the machinists’ school, Charleston, 


S. C., where they are given a thoro and valuable course 
in machine work. 

The electrician apprentice branch is open to young 
men between the ages of 18 and 30 who have a theoret- 
ical knowledge of electricity and who have had some 
practical experience in electrical work. A thoro course 
in electricity is given at the electrical school, Hampton 
Roads, Va. Special literature covering this branch of 
the service will be furnished on request. 

Young men between the ages of 18 and 25 who have 
a fair education may enlist in the hospital corps as 
hospital apprentices, second class. At the hospital 
school men of this branch are given a thoro elementary 
course in anatomy, first aid, emergency surgery, 
pharmacy, chemistry, compounding of medicines ete. 

Men of clerical ability are also wanted to enlist in 
the yeoman branch. The navy recruiting station, Chi- 
cago, has complete literature covering all branches of 
the service that are open for enlistment. The navy 
offers all young men who are physically qualified an 
opportunity to learn a trade and extensive travel. 
Write for further information or call at the above 
office, if convenient. Young men desiring to enlist 
who live in a city where there is no recruiting station 
will be furnished free transportation to the nearest 
station, upon request. 





WANT A DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Centralization of the engineering activities of the 
various departments of the Government into one de- 
partment to be known as the department of public 
works was considered at a conference of delegates from 
the larger engineering societies of the United States 
which was held in Chicago last week. The confer- 
ence was called by J. Park Channing, chairman of the 
engineering council. 

The lumber industry will be interested principally 
in the resolutions passed by this conference having in 
view the removal of the Forest Service from the De- 
partment of Agriculture, at least until the Forest 
Service is divorced from the supervision of water- 
power and road building. It will be placed under this 
new department, which is to be composed of bureaus 
from various departments where the work of such 
bureaus is predominantly of an engineering or archi- 
tectural character. It was also proposed at the meet- 
ing to combine the work of the Bureau of Standards 
and of the Forest Products Laboratories into one bu- 
reau under this new department. 

M. O. Leighton, Washington representative of the 
Idaho Waterworks Co. and chairman of the national 
service committee of the engineering council, presided 
at the conference. Mr. Leighton had interviewed the 
heads of the bureaus affected and the Secretary of 
the Interior, whose department is composed chiefly of 
the engineering bureaus, and reports that most of them 
approve this change. It is understood that the chief 
of the Forest Service approves the change suggested 
and the organization of the new department. 

The convention voted to perpetuate itself for the 
purpose of accomplishing the results desired and ap- 
pointed the following committees: An executive com- 
mittee which controls also a committee on finance, a 
campaign committee and a text of bills committee. 
The chairman of the conference was made exofficio 
chairman of each of these committees. A bill will be 
drafted and presented to the various engineering so- 
cieties for their action, which will probably be an ap 
proval, and it will then be presented to Congress 
for action. The campaign committee will furnish the 
various societies with such information as they decide 
upon to promote the movement. 

A leading advocate of the plan to make the depart- 
ment of public works a Federal department is Isham 
Randolph, of Chicago, one of the best known engineers 
in the country, if not of the world. At the Mississippi 
Valley convention held in Chicago last week Mr. Ran 
dolph said: 

“T am probably the oldest civil engineer in active 
practice in America at this time. I have been in 
touch with the departments of the Government for very 
many years and for more than thirty years I have 
felt the need of a department of public works. Six 
years ago in St. Louis I made bold to present a bill 
to the convention and made an argument for that bill 
to establish a national department of public works. 
That bill I took to Washington. I submitted it to 
many of the men occupying the seats of the mighty. 
From only one of those did I get any encouragement. 
Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, said 
that it was a good thing to establish and ought to be 
established. The Secretary of State, then Mr. Bryan, 
said, ‘It is a good thing and ought to be done, but you 
will never live to see it done.’ I took it up with 
Senator Ransdell, of Louisiana, and he said, ‘It is a 
thing that I have been in favor of for years, but you 
will never get anywhere until you get the people back 
of you.’ Now, gentlemen, how is a lone engineer to 
get people back of him? I have found a great many 
organizations who expressed full sympathy with my 
views, but sympathy which never gets into action 
is a most abortive emotion. At last, within six months 
I have had calls from engineering organizations all 
over the country for my arguments for this bill and 
for coples of it. Today there are representatives of 
one hundred thousand members of engineering organi- 
zations discussing this bill. or rather this measure, 
because the bill which I prepared is the preparation 
of a layman, a novice. I can not hope to have Con- 
gress adopt it, but it is in the formative stage and I 
believe that not many flowers will grow up on my 
grave or snows cover it before you who are younger 
than I shall see this organization a useful department 
of Government which will expedite the works which we 
all have at heart. We have no quarrel with the United 
States Engineer Corps. I have warm, dear friends 
among them. But, gentlemen, they are too few in 
number to handle the works of this great continent. 
There are only 514 members of that organization and 
235 of them are fledglings who have entered the serv- 
ice within the last three years. They are not men of 


experience. They are not men who are qualified to 
take charge of great works, and when you consider that 
we have 26,400 miles of interior waterways, that we 
have more than 48,000 miles of coast line, with all 
of the harbors on this vast coast line, and that they 
are in charge of the military engineers, can you expect 
that these men can give more than casual attention 
to the great public projects? The work is done today 
by the civil engineers of the country, and the army 
engineers, as a rule, attach their names to plans pro 
forma which they have not made. 


ee 


NEW SALESMAN IN INDIANA FIELD 


On Thursday of this week the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Co. placed a new representative in 
Indiana, Nat F. Wolfe, who is well known in Chicago 
and midwestern territory, being the new representative, 
with headquarters at Indianapolis. Mr. Wolfe will 
have the entire State to cover with the exception of 
the northern part, which with southern Michigan forms 
the territory of K. E. McGill, who has headquarters at 
South Bend. 

Mr. Wolfe, who is one of the best known and most 
popular salesmen who have been selling lumber about 


NAT F. WOLFE, 


Representing Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., 
in Indiana 





Chicago in recent years, began his lumber experience 
‘at San Antonio, Tex., with the Vaughan Lumber Co., 
in 1906. After general mill and office experience he 
went with the Hilgard Lumber Co., with which he 
remained five years, selling in Chicago territroy. He 
then spent two years in the South buying for the Hil- 
gard Lumber Co. For the last three years and a half 
he represented the American Lumber & Export Co., 
wholesaler of southern pine, of Birmingham, Ala., in 
northern markets. Mr. Wolfe is one of the hustling, 
genial type of salesmen, who can always get a laugh 
out of their customers and then follow it up with an 
order. He is thoroly familiar with the territory in 
which he is now selling for the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Co., and there can be no doubt about 
his success there. Mr. Wolfe spent two weeks visiting 
mills of the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., 
before going to his new sales field. 


NEWS NOTES FROM SHREVEPORT, LA. 


April 28.—With retail yards continuing to be good 
buyers and the export prospects promising great trade, 
the southern pine situation of this territory is en- 
couraging. For the last few weeks the tone of the 
market has shown improvement and prices generally 
have held firm, with the market stiffening on dimen- 
sion, flooring, boards and other items. During the 
week there were no important changes in the market. 
The increasing call for some of the items, in view of 
the fact that stocks are broken and limited, is bound 
to mean stronger prices. 

The organization of the great exporting bureau, 
which received stimulation at the Chicago conference, 
has caused widespread interest in southern pine cir- 
cles, and the lumbermen generally expect the export 
trade to become unprecedentedly heavy. The great 
demand that foreign countries will present, it is felt, 
will make it difficult for the domestic buyers to have 
their orders filled promptly, if too many of them de- 
lay placing orders. 

Oil field operations continue very brisk in the 
Southwest, including north Louisiana and Texas, and 
many cars of lumber are being moved to those fields. 
The housing movement also requires many cars of 
lumber. 

Should resolutions that were submitted and unan, 
mously adopted by the Shreveport delegation to the 
second annual convention of the Mississippi Valley 
Waterways Association, held at St. Louis last week, 
be acted upon favoravly by Congress at its next ses- 
sion, the reéstablishment of navigation on Red River 
will be assured. This is the consensus among local 
capitalists, including lumber interests. 

Advices from Monroe, La., where there are a num- 
ber of lumber plants, declare that all arrangements 
have been made for a boat to ply between New Orleans 
and Monroe on the Ouachita River, the initial trip 
to be made within thirty days. Recently at a meeting 
at Monroe it was explained that the Ouachita River 
for freight traffic had to be used if that city was to 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
L, C. LITCHFIELD 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 


GEO. C. FAIRCHILD,........+sseesess Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER (€O........ Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO......4¢ Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 

















Surry Lumber Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT— 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C, 





























We lnvite Investigation ‘ 


of our lumber because we know it 
would be hard to duplicate the 
quality, millwork and grades of our 


N. C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling and Roofers 
ROUGH AND 


suontizar YELLOW PINE pressed. 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 


ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., Tayefivensh ide 











R. G. White, Sales Mer. 


A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of 


N.C PINE] CYPRESS 
Kiln Dried, Dressed G U M 


and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R, BR. Co., Windsor, N. C, Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, 
N. C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C, Cap. 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 








Our Two Mille 
Cut 125,000 


Timbers 


Feet Daily. * 
al Flooring 
Specialty Dimension 


Geneva Mill Co., Geneva, Ala. 
Alabama-Florida Lbr. Co., Noma, Fla. 


J. R. McLANE, D. H. MORRIS, JR., 
President. Secretary-Treasurer. 
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continue as a jobbing point, in view of a recent de- 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Commission advanc- 
ing rates from New Orleans to Monroe. 

There is much gratification among local lumber op- 
erators because of the selection of FE. A. Frost and 
A. J. Peavy, the heads, respectively, of the Frost-John- 
son and Peavy-Byrnes companies, as directors of 
the $10,000,000 Forest Products Corporation, recently 
organized to aid in the promotion of export trade. 
Shreveport is believed to be the only place in the 
South with two directors. Mr. Peavy says that a 
meeting of the board will be held soon in New Orleans, 
at which permanent officers will be elected. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CINCINNATI, On10, April 26.—The trustee in bank- 
ruptcy of the Maley, Thompson & Moffett Co., former 
Cincinnati lumber manufacturer, today filed with the 
referee in bankruptcy a report showing receipts of 
$116,504 to date, and disbursements aggregating $106,- 
614, leaving a balance of $9,890 in the hands of the 





trustee. Of the disbursements, $53,575 went to un- 
secured creditors and $11,927 to secured creditors, 
There are further assets to be disposed of, pending 
settlement of litigation, when a final adjustment will 
be offered in court. The failure of this company oc- 
curred several years ago, following the death of Mr, 
Moffett. Prior to that it was one of the largest op- 
erators in this section, 


CHARLOTTR, Micu., April 28.—Heirs at law of the 
late Wellington R. Burt, of Saginaw, Mich., have given 
notice of their intention to contest the will of the 
millionaire lumberman in the probate court. An im- 
posing array of legal talent is lined up on both sides 
and an interesting fight is expected. 


WENATCHER, WaAsuH., April 26.—A superior court 
jury rendered a verdict in favor of George W. Briskey 
et al. for the sum of $6,000. This is the same case 
in which a verdict for $7,500 was set aside by Judge 
Grimshaw. The suit was brought by the plaintift 
against the Great Northern Lumber Co., the alleged 
cause of damages being the flooding of the plaintiff's 
lands as the result of a dam built by the lumber com- 
pany. ° 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Com- 
ditions See Page 40 


City Building Commissioner Bostrom says that 
a building boom is on in Chicago, and he cites 
growth in building permits as proof. March showed 
a big climb over the previous month in building 
permits, April far outclassed March and the out- 
look for May is still much brighter. Chicago has 
not been building very much until now since the 
early days of the participation of this country in 
the war and the city is much in need of new homes, 
apartments and other structures. In a building 
way the city could proceed at normal or above a 
normal pace for months and then not catch up to 
requirements. So it now appears, judging from 
the city building commission report and actual 
building in different parts of the city and suburbs, 
that Mr. Bostrom has not overdrawn the situation. 
All of which is not very sad news to lumber dealers. 

The lumber trade in Chicago is awakening. 
Practically every branch of the trade is undergo- 
ing a change and even yard dealers are opening 
their eyes after a long sleep and thinking seriously 
about going back to work again. Some of the yard 
men are already busy passing out boards and other 
material to builders who are going ahead with con- 
struction work. VDistributers say that business is 
better with all kinds of woods, and it is the con- 
sensus that better days are ahead. As to prices 
the tendency is upward, especially with southern 
pine and fir, and there is nothing on. the horizon 
that would lend color to the opinion held by some 
that lumber prices will go down. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS——-WEEK ENDED APRIL 26 


Lumber Shingles 


SED» apg vee Re alk RN ee 338,538,000 3,091,000 
BRE coics'Ga SG eon cana toe 60,680,000 5,998,000 
ere 27,147,000 2,907,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO APRIL 26 
Lumber Shingles 

| AAAS ROR CRN ae 484,354,000 65,659,000 
RAD S458 4.0.5'6ede~ anes eae 762,592,000 80,130,000 
pate. aie hae 278,238,000 14,471,000 





WEEK ENDED APRIL 26 


Lumber Shingles 


be CL ee er re 12,121,000 2.575,000 

SRO che bawu sd eles eee 29,319,000 7,073,000 

DOGEORNG 6 05a Kdaesuas 17,198,000 4,498,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO APRIL 26 


Lumber Shingles 


ETO LTE Eee or 192,889,000 43.254,000 
SIS Si Sieis ais ante bit hoes Ree 375,621,000 57,743,000 
PONE oss Sila ciikaGe 182,782,000 14,489,000 


Chicago Building Permits 
Permits issued by the Chicago Building De- 
partment for the week ending April 30 were as 





follows: 

CLASS No. Value 
ROMO PIO wie.6 0:5 4:0'w 0.95 00 wis, o 4 2,50 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000...... no 174,550 

5,000 and under i) 20 125,400 

10,000 and under BE000....0s-6 15 188,000 
25,000 and under °50,000...... 3 80,000 
50,000 and under 100,000...... 3 160,000 

IN ca tece lela cients Ae rere ah oe 104 $ 730,450 


Average valuation for week..... 
Totals previous week............ 
Average valuation previous week... 2... 
Totals corresponding week 1918. . R4 869,250 
Totals to April 30, 1918......... 1.277 16,411,275 
Totals correspondjng period 1918... 676 11,187,116 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, April 30.—Conditions continue to im- 
prove and tho distributers say that trade could 
move along much better than ‘it does they are sat- 
isfied with the improvement. Prices remain strong. 


7,024 
1,971.750 
19,331 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 28.—Improved. weather 
has brought on a better demand in building lines 
especially in the country, and retail yards are be- 
ginning to send in restocking orders, but business 
has not yet developed normal activity because 
farmers are behind with seeding. Roads are bet- 


ter and as they can farmers are coming in to get 
lumber for new barns and sheds. The factory de- 
mand for pine stock of all grades is improving. 
Prices are firm but have not been advanced. Eleven 
mills reporting to the Northern Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association for the week ending April 19 
shipped 3,892,034 feet of lumber and 1,358,700 lath, 
compared with 2,814,864 feet of lumber and 1,032,- 
900 lath for the previous week. ‘They took orders 
aggregating 2,484,810 feet of lumber, compared with 
2,677,644 feet for the week ending April 12. Pro- 
duction was reported at 3,470,447 feet of lumber and 
675,600 lath, compared with 1,936,939 feet of lum- 
ber and 330,000 lath for the previous week. 


New York, N. Y., April 29.—Inquiries are more 
numerous and yards are beginning to get into the 
market on a more active basis. Pattern and other 
high grade stocks are dull. Offers are ample but 
stocks are in strong hands and prices hold well. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 30.—The white pine trade is 
still lagging and wholesalers are not very opti- 
mistic. High prices are the rule, with little pros- 
pect of a reduction, since the mills have less than 
usual to offer. Wholesalers do not feel inclined 
to cut prices, since it is difficult to replace stock. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 29.—The gen- 
eral impression prevails that prices are due for 
an increase shortly, and those who predict higher 
quotations say that other advances will undoubt- 
edly follow. The pronounced shortage of stock at 
the mills and the certainty of a continued short- 
age during the rest of the season, due to a lack of 
logs, are given as contributing factors in bringing 
about stronger prices. Building trade provides a 
fair amount of business. Some orders are booked 
right along from the factory trade but it is below 
the basis of that from building. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 28.—The white pine demand 
is fair. Prices are fully maintained and dealers 
are optimistic. There is a slight upward trend in 
demand and on this predictions for good business 


are based. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, N. Y., April 29.—Notwithstanding 
the backwardness of the building situation, prices 
hold well. Yards are inquiring more actively, but 
orders are not as active as usual for this period 
of the year. The falling off in production is ex- 
pected to maintain a strong price situation. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 30.—The supplies of spruce 
are not heavy and the Canadian mills have little 
to offer in this territory and will not have any for 
some time. They are getting a good export demand 
for their output. The lack of available mill stocks 
is holding the market at a firm level, tho the vol- 
ume of business is not as large as usual. 


Boston, Mass., April 30.—Demand for northern 
and eastern spruce is better and the market firmer, 
especially for random. Dimension sells at: Base, 
$45 to $46; 9-inch, $46 to $47; 10-inch, $47 to $48; 
12-inch, $49 to $50. Foreign demand has advanced 
random prices to: 2x3, 2x4, 2x6, 2x7, $37 to $38; 
2x8, $42 to $43; 2x10, $45 to $46; 2x12, $47 to $48. 
Random covering hoards are quoted at $88 to $39 
and clipped and matched boards at $42 to $43, but 
it is almost impossible to sell the latter. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, April 30.—The trade in white cedar prod- 
ucts is better, especially in posts. Dealers have 
¢ome around to the realization that they will have 
a good spring post trade, and that posts have very 
little chance of being any theaper. Northern supply 
will be comparatively light. The pole trade is also 
better than it has been, while the outlook for white 
cedar’ shingles is better than in many months, . 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 28.—Country yards: 
selling more posts, now that roads have beco; 
fairly passable, but because of the rush of far. 
work the farmers are not doing as much -fencing 
as they would like to do. The wholesale trade is 
showing some improvement, and yards are being 
picked pretty well of dry stock. As the new R 
stock that is drying is very small compared 
normal, prices are holding firm and seem likely 
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advance to cover the increased production cost. 
The demand for telephone poles of medium length 
is more active. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, April 30.—The hardwoods situation 
grows better every day. The improvement is with 
both southern and northern woods. There is every 
indication that the trade is in for a run of good 
business and there is no good reason why that run 
should not continue several months. Stocks, north 
and south, are low and the log supply will not per- 
mit much replenishment for months. Prices are 
strong. 





Minneapolis, Minn., April 28.—Buying of hard- 
wood by the large consumers is generally in small 
lots for immediate needs, and the trade seems to 
be hoping for some easing up in prices, but whole- 
salers are unable to figure out any such prospect. 
Country yard trade is slow and the building de- 
mand as yet is far below normal. Stocks are light 
and low grade material, which is most in demand, 
is hard to find in quantity. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 29.—Considerable improve- 
ment has been noted in the hardwood market with- 
in the last week, furniture factories and automobile 
body manufacturers being heavy purchasers of 
inch red gum, inch common and better oak, and 1- 
and 2-inch maple. There is a great scarcity of dry 
stock in inch red gum and oak, and prices are 
advancing. Last year manufacturers were cutting 
thick oak for the Government, with the result that 
there is a great scarcity of inch stock. Production 
conditions have been bad because wet weather has 
interfered with logging, many mills being closed 
down because of a lack of logs. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 29.—There is an excellent 
demand for ash and hickory, both in dimension and 
lumber, but stock is difficult to obtain and buyers 
are willing to pay fancy prices when they can get 
it. In the East there is a good factory demand for 
southern hard and soft elm in No. 1 and better. 
Oak is rather neglected outside of special cuttings 
and a little buying for public improvement pur- 
poses. Yard demand has not yet grown to what 
might be expected. There is some call for 4-, 5- and 
8-quarter gum for interior finish. Logging condi- 
tions in the South still are unsatisfactory. 


Baltimore, Md., April 28.—Gains made in the 
hardwood situation have all been retained. Re- 
quirements of users are evidently on the increase 
and holdings are rapidly entering into consumption. 
The augmented inquiry tends to emphasize the 
shortage of high grade hardwood and sellers have 
been prompted to mark up quotations. Some time 
will be required to make up the deficiency as even 
now the mills are unable to attain capacity output. 
A considerable expansion in foreign shipments is 
expected. 


Boston, Mass., April 30.—Demand for hardwoods 
continues to improve and prices are firmly main- 
tained. Dealers are getting considerable trade in 
oak, both plain and quartered, especially the lat- 
ter, from abroad. Domestic trade is better in all 
lines. Maple is selling especially well. Consid- 
erable demand has developed for hickory. The 
furniture trade is taking much of the cheaper 
hardwoods and chair makers are buying birch. 
Trade in ash is better. Prices current are: Oak, 
plain, $86 to $90; quartered, $115 to $130; maple, 
$65 to $68; birch, red, $76 to $78; sap, $65 to $68; 
basswood, $70 to $72. 


New York, N. Y., April 29.—There is a good ex- 
port demand which is taking whatever stock is 
offered. Piano and wagon manufacturers and other 
hardwood consumers are in the market more ac- 
tively, and wholesalers find a good run of business 
from this source. Millwork trade is still dull, but 
a better building prospect is reviving the manu- 
facture of doors and trim. 

Buffalo, N. Y., April 30.—Business in hardwoods 
is reported good. The demand is not as brisk as it 
sometimes is at this time, the lack of orders from 
the building industry being felt a good deal. But 
the furniture and automobile industries are rather 
active. Prices are holding strong on all woods and 
some are advancing. It is not expected that much 
lumber will come in by lake this year, because of 
the high prices. 


Alexandria, La., April 28.—With continued wet 
weather logging is less than 60 percent of normal. 
Supplies of logs and lumber on yards are corre- 
spondingly low. Labor supply is adequate and, 
while war time wages are continued, efficiency is 
low. Hardwood concerns are flooded with inquiries 
and sales are better than for some time. Prices 
are stiffening a little on account of the shortage of 
dry stock. The inquiries and sales are coming from 
wholesalers, planers and export and, generally 
speaking, the consumers are diversified, with nearly 
every class coming in for its share. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 29.—The recent urgency of 
demand for various hardwoods has finally resulted 
in “n advance of quotations of from $1 to $3, with a 
r tked scarcity of plain white oak of thicknesses 

w one inch and heavy requirements in sight for 
i stocks and above. There is increased buying 
aickory and ash by manufacturers of vehicles and 
equired grades and thicknesses are reported hard 
to find even at the higher price. Construction 
grades of oak are selling more freely as building 
rations gradually increase. Box and crating 
erial is stronger. 


Ashland, Ky., April 28.—The .demand for oak is 
only fair with the exception of bill stock, which 
shows a decided improvement. Prices are good. 
Considerable export oak is being cut in this terri- 
tory. Hickory continues good. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., April 28.—The demand for hard- 
woods shows some increase, with the calls rather 
evenly divided among the varieties. Prices keep 
step with the stiffening of demand. Country yards 
order quite freely to replace depleted stocks. How- 
ever, the trade seems to be confined mainly to sup- 
plying material for the usual spring repairs and 
additions. General building is at too low an ebb 
to enable a great demand for hardwoods for in- 
terior finish to develop. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, April 30.—If any lumbermen on earth 
should cut out worry it is the hemlock distributers, 
insofar as having a demand that will measure with 
the supply. There is hardly a doubt that Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan stocks will be easily absorbed 
this spring thru the building demand and prices 
will stay strong. 


New York, N. Y., April 29..—Hemlock prices are 
strong and there is a steady increase in the de- 
mand. Supplies at manufacturing points are fall- 
ing off, and while new construction develops slowly, 
there is a large amount of alteration work under 
way. Retail, assortments are still broken and 
are not being replenished rapidly. 


Boston, Mass., April 30.—Retailers are stocked 
up on hemlock boards and have little demand, so 
that this item is difficult to sell even at cut prices, 
in spite of the fact that there is not a large sup- 
ply. Clipped hemlock boards, 10- to 16-foot, are 
quoted at $38. Altho dimension is slow prices are 
fairly firm. 





Buffalo, N. Y., April 30.—Hemlock is still suf- 
fering from competition from southern pine and not 
much is being done. The mills report that they 
have less than their usual assortments of stock and 
are disinclined to sell at any reduction. It is hard 
work interesting the retailers at present prices. 
No stock is arriving by lake as yet. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 29.—Building 
is increasing and consequently dealers report a 
marked decrease in supplies in wholesale yards. 
Mixed car shipments are growing in number and 
dealers are optimistic over the prospects for the 
season, provided supplies from the producers are 
available to meet the requirements of consumers. 
Heavy lake receipts are certain during the early 
part of the season, as dealers purchased close to 
10,000,000 feet for delivery to local yards this spring. 
A large part of this stock is now on the way down 
the lakes. Prices continue as before, but dealers 
are of the opinion that the season will not be far 
advanced before the scarcity of supplies will ne- 
cessitate an advance in quotations. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 28.—Tho prices remain 
firm there is not a heavy demand for hemlock in 
this market. Dealers nevertheless are confident 
of an improved demand soon. The weather has had 
considerable effect on the trade, bright days leading 
to an increase of orders and dull cold days showing 
a falling off. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, April 29.—Steady increase of in- 
quiries is reported and bookings are growing in vol- 
ume, but there has been little increase of marketable 
stocks of hemlock. Prices are held firmly and an 
advance of quotations is intimated to be an early 
possibility unless the mills are able to increase their 


stocks. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, April 30.—Poplar is still a popular wood 
in that it continues to sell well. Poplar has been in 
good demand many months and the outlook is still 
bright. Prices are strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 30.—The poplar trade is 
fairly good and more sales are being made than a 
few weeks ago. Prices are being well maintained, 
because of the shortage of production. The only 
weak spot is in the lower grades, which are in ample 
supply, while the trade in crating and boxes has 
declined considerably since a few months ago. 
Wagon manufacturers have been fairly good pur- 
chasers of better grades. 


Baltimore, Md., April 28.—Poplar shows a very 
fair inquiry. Sellers are able to find takers for 
their lumber just about as fast as it is brought 
out and there is every indication that the move- 
ment will keep up. Buyers seem to be in actual 
need of further purchases. Call for stocks is so 
active that the entire range of quotations is either 
firmer or higher and it looks now as if the entire 
list might be marked up unless production is very 
considerably increased before long. 


Ashland, Ky., April 28.—Inquiries for better grades 
continue strong and prices are firm. Very little 
poplar is going on sticks because of the limited 
amount of timber which has come to the mills this 
season. 


Boston, Mass., April 30.—A better demand both at 
home and abroad, and especially from domestic 
trade, has made poplar firmer. Dealers now quote 
inch 1sts and 2nds up to $102, tho some may still 
be had at $98. Domestic increase is mostly from 
industrial consumers, 








In the beginning 
Nature gave us 
trees possessing 
the soft fibre that 
works so freely 
under plane or 
saw. From these 
we cut our cele- 
brated “Golds- 
boro N. C. Pine” 
lumber. 
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From the forests 
to the consumer 
we employ only 
the most up-to- 
date methods of 
manu facturing 
and handling our 
lumber. Quality 
is paramount in 
our organization 
and neither time 
nor money is 
spared to keep it 
uniform. 


Goldsboro 
N. C. Pine 












Many of the old 
landmarks of 
pioneer days on 
the East Coast 
are still standing 
and it has been 
proven time and 
again that these 
old homes were 
built of N. C, 
Pine. 


Today builders 
on the East Coast 
are using 

“Goldsboro 

N. C. Pine” 
for every building 
need. This sug- 
gests the saving 
effected for deal- 
ers who adopt it 
as their general 
yard stock and 
buy it in mixed 
cars, 
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Advertising 


Blotters 


“‘The Ad that Stays is the Ad that Pays.”’ 


Heyden Blotters are the ever staying, 
‘keep-in-mind’’ medium of Direct Advertising. 
A medium that talks business every hour. New 
series justout—creates immediate attention. Full 
of life and color. Chock full of human interest. 
Your advertisement on one of these new blotters 
will get a hearty welcome—a long review. Thru’ 
repetition with this form of advertising — you 
rivet interest on your service or product. You 
increase your business. This new series can be 
used by any advertiser. Ready now. Write for 
free color proofs No. 33. - 


HEYDEN COMPANY, Inc. 
416 S. Dearborn St. - - - - Chicago, Ill. 


Farmers Are 
Busy Men 


these days but 
they are al- 
‘ways anxious 
to learn of ways 
in which they 


You'll ind most 
easily 


of 
interested in a 


Monarch “s3! Feed Mill 


One of these in your yard will suggest to them bringing 
in their corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, etc., to be ground. 
Some of them will want to buy a mill to take home. 
Either way you make a good profit. 









Write for catalog today. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co. 
P.O. Box 461, MUNCY, PA. 


¢e nee essen 








‘POPULARIZE | 


Your Lumber Yard with 








: ail Sack. ~ : 
as ‘NMP one of these workers in > 


wood a present of a 


Troy Nail Apron 


Circulars and prices on request. 


q The Troy Carriage Sun Shade Co., "ws" 











100% PROTECTION 


Against 


Burglary 


Against 


Fires 





THE HARDINGE 


“Alert” “piste” Clock 


Approved by all Underwriters 
Let us tell you more about it 


HARDINGE BROS., Inc. 


1777 Berteau Avenue CHICAGO 


. 














“TOTE-ROAD AND TRAIL,” 
BY THE LUMBERMAN POET 
A new book by Douglas Malloch, the laureate of the lum- 
ber industry, full of rolicking rhymes of logging camps and 
drives, the sa ll_and the timber. Illustrated ‘in color. 
a. postpaid. AMWRICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 
. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 29.—There is a good move- 
ment of poplar in this market. In fact, shipments 
are reported in excess of new stocks at the mills 
and buyers are willing to pay the slightly advanced 


prices. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, April 30.—Business with the distributers 
of west Coast products in Chicago is good, with 
considerable pep in the woods. Conditions have 
been getting better rapidly and the worry the dis- 
tributers have now is not over the demand here 
but whether they can get their orders placed. The 
demand is mostly for fir yard stocks. Prices have 
a tendency to go upward and mill reports say that 
more business is being placed than in months. 
Some spruce is being sold. Red cedar shingles 
are strong. 





Seattle, Wash., April 26.—In the fir industry or- 
ders continue to climb, having touched 17 percent 
above normal for the week just closed. Production 
also is creeping up and the volume of shipments 
has increased. The stimulating factor is the call 
of the Railroad Administration for 2,000,000 ties, 
aggregating about 80,000,000 feet of cutting busi- 
ness, and while millmen are reluctant to take on 
this contract, on account of the exacting speci- 
fications, the simple fact of the demand has had a 
bracing effect in the quarter where the fir situa- 
tion was weakest. 


Portland, Ore., April 26.—The demand for yard 
stock has increased to such a volume and stocks 
are so low at the mills that a stiff advance is ex- 
pected in a few days. Difficulty is experienced in 
getting carloads of 2x4—14 and 2x4—16. Cutting 
business shows considerable improvement after be- 
ing quiet for several weeks, and it is expected 
that as soon as the Railroad Administration se- 
cures funds the demand will be very active. Red 
cedar shingles command higher prices than for 
many months on account of the shortage. The log 
market remains steady. 








Kansas City, Mo., April 29.—The market for 
west Coast products is at the highest level yet 
reached and is about on a par with what the south- 
ern pine market used to be before the war. Mill 
representatives and wholesalers, to use their own 
expression, are “cleaning up” on the demand, as 
well as cleaning out the mills. The enormous de- 
mand is said to have practically exhausted dry fir 
stocks, while red cedar and hemlock are getting 
much scarcer. To meet the heavy demand for 
stock the wholesalers are bringing into the market 
the big accumulation of larch from the mills in the 
Inland Empire district, and this is finding a ready 
sale. As the grading rules on larch are much the 
same as the rules for southern pine, the stock has 
proved satisfactory to retailers. Wholesalers got 
into the market early for this stock and placed mil- 
lions 6f feet under contract at good prices. Fir 
prices generally are being quoted on Rail List No. 2, 
with some dealers quoting a few items on No. 1. 
Prices are continually strengthening, however. 
Quotations for larch are a little lower than for fir. 





St. Louis, Mo., April 29.—The sale of fir boards 
and dimension in this territory is increasing. Re- 
ports from the Coast state that these items are 
badly broken. Drop siding is very scarce in No. 2 
clear and better. Timbers, and planks are easy. 
The export business is being revived and water 
mills are being loaded up with all the business they 
can take care of for the next six weeks. Mixed 
car orders have advanced because of the condition 
of stocks and the demand. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, April 30.—With the improvement in the 
building situation there is a better tone to the 
western pine market, as the interior trim and sash 
and door concerns will need these pines when their 
business is good. Many sash and door concerns 
already have a good business and the outlook is 
very bright. Prices for western, Idaho, and Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pine remain strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 29.—Demand continues 
to run along slowly, the boom not yet having af- 
fected the market. Factories are not yet buying 
heavily. Prices are unchanged and generally firm. 


Boston, Mass., April 30.—Business in western 
white pine is getting better and prices remain firm 
at: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $134; 2%, 3-inch, $149; 4-inch, 
$159; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $125; 214, 3-inch, $140; fine 
common, 4/4, $90; 5/4, 6/4, $102; 8/4, $103; barn 
boards No. 2, 6 to 8-inch, $58; 10-inch, $61; 12-inch, 
$65. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, April 30.—Business in redwood is good, 
the yard demand being of such size that distrib- 
uters are making no complaint about it. What is 
still better is that each succeeding day shows a 
larger volume in the trade. Prices are strong. 


San Francisco, Cal., April 26.—The redwood mar- 
ket continues very strong, with light stocks on hand 


‘everywhere. Commons are scarce and prices have 


a tendency to advance. Eastern shipments hold up 
well on yard stock and tank stock is going to Texas 
oil fields in good volume. Export is comparatively 
quiet, but occasional cargoes of rough clear are go- 
ing offshore and parcel shipments are being made 


whenever space can be secured on vessels going to 
Australia and the west coast of South America. 





Kansas City, Mo., April 29.—Enough business is 
being booked to keep the market running along at 
a fairly good level and dealers believe the boom in 
other quarters soon will bring a considerable in- 
crease in the demand for redwood. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, April 30.—With Chicago on the verge of 
a building boom and already many construction en- 
terprises under way, southern pine in the local 
market is waking up. Distributers have been quiet 
for a long time but now they are required actually 
to go to work again. The demand is mostly from 
the yard trade, especially out in the country. In- 
dustrial demand is picking up. Southern pine prices 
have a tendency to go upward. 





The following f. 0. b. prices prevail at mills in the 
sections indicated : 
Hat- Kan- 
Tusca- ties- Alez- gas 
loosa, burg, andria, City, 
Ala. La. Mo. 
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FLOORING— 

Ree” WO Basses cawes eee BO =e ces ibis 
wetter: 2.6 ness cree 40.25 586.06 
Vera al hier 
s coos, @n00 sees 40.00 

cae wets 37.50 
N 8 eee mess 
FG 38.00 *36.00 36.00 
tee +sos. “ORO 
re 31.00 
35.00 ere 
2 ne 
1x4” EG A re coee OBO 
47.00 47.25 49.00 
40.50 .... %41.00 
DON Be gai ceceee Re wees ésec0 Ste 
35.75 36.25 36.50 
meosens eas Gee 
. x 33.00 34.50 
OSs ohn ee mena ehh acces Eee 
= er 34.00 34.00 32.25 Ae 
jo ee agree 27.00 25.50 26.00 27.75 
oe eee eee %18.00 aig a ee 
ie ade ee Oo” so00 GOO <«<es. S800 
Oe od eee 26.00 25.75 .... %25.00 
6 CCM esces ceoe 20.00 (eee vues 
CEILING— 
¥%x4” B&better ...... -ee- 31.50 *35.00 30.25 
>) Are eee 980.25 cons SEO 
i ere era ae eae 
%x4” B&better ...... eee 82.00 83.00 32.75 
i) Si) ee ee -eee 830.00 29.00 31.25 
TG Oe oe oie 458 08-8 sees 24.75 24.00 24.25 
Se re cons WE . caee micas 
%x4” B&better ...... cone BE st es Ee 
SS eee ewes 85.25 eee, 
Res eheses Kone See eines 
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Fie 56 85.0 ye a eee. 35.00 -.-. 35.50 
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1x6” B&better 37.25 39.75 
ae soos e2as Se coos oe 
Ode cals + 6.6 bois cons CEO cose RES 
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144x6” Bé&better ...... coos ccoe 24.75 27.00 
1 | eee scse BONE «sce BRO 
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NG Maso 4ckvn a '076. 016 cove SOMO ware BECO 
Drop SIpING— 
1x4 or 6” B&better... .... 35.50 35.00 35.75 
a ee 34.00 33.25 33.00 34.25 
ee eee 28.00 26.75 *26.50 26.75 
INO; Diss-<'o 0 conn. QO wads Rae 
FINISH— 
Bédbetter Rough: 
TEGO 00 52" oc sce 6 39.00 Pn ppede 
rrr re Cows -... 82.50 35.00 
DS Sourkosry eee ee eee 34,50 *35.50 88.75 
ST sc naee dp. 60ene erm cine Gane 
Re DO" 6 sie ee eee -ee- 89.25 *37.50 38.00 
LES | gilt en ar ae ae ---. 41,25 *37.50 38.50 
EVAR. 2 Oe | of 46.00 43.25 42.00 39.25 


1% & 2x4 to 12”.... 46.00 43.50 *42.00 46.50 
Bédbetter Surfaced: 

SEO RO BO" 0.509.408 Th. ee sta rene 

1x4 -e++ 89.00 36.50 38.50 
39.00 37.75 38.50 


41.00 39.75 42.75 
43.00 39.75 43.50 
*43.50 44.00 46.50 
*45.50 *41.00 44.50 





114 & 2x4 to 12”... 


Baws We TS ccc ces 36.50 
OC Surfaced: 
aoe WO Keo Gee ceoe ~eee %34.00 33.50 
ga Re ree Fete --+- %35.75 35.00 
tats 645-2 ayh oe % *35.50 36.50 
DO LO ec cease ecece FPHER eee -987,00 87.50 
ET eee at bo MEE bee -ee- *88.25 39.50 
PIAS ES OR (aia 0a te eooe 42,20 
D356 @ 2x8 to 18" 06s ces ee seen “QED 
CASING AND Basz, Bébtr.— 
4 rer rr ee .... 43.50 44.25 47.00 
Co errr ++.» 45.00 44.25 47.25 
JambBs, Bébetter— 
See ioce SE csv COD 
E34, 056-0 Beh OC"... cece TORS. .2ss S008 
Boarps, S1S or S28S— 
ING, 2, 356 20: B28" vs0.900 cocte 84.50 


ix’8”, 14 & 16°.... 1:2. ©... ©8150 32.00 
Other Igths.. .... 34.00 29.50 31.75 


1x10”, 14 & 16’.... woo» ..-. 31.00 32.50 
Other Igths.. .... 35.00 30.75 32.00 
Ixi2”, 14 &. 16"... 35.25 35.25 


Other Igths.. .... 36.50 35.25 35.25 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’) : 





TOO 22". 006.066: ~ 2650 S625 .s<- ekiace 

ER cite abe ee 28.00 27.25 26.25 26.50 

BONE 8:8 ssaaered 6.8 28.00 27.75 *26.75 26.50 

a SE ree 30.00 28.25 29.25 *30.25 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 

my : ™ 19.00 20.50 





BMS 5 cies BES ee ‘00 19.00 20.50 
: 19.75 21.00 


a a re aeaer F eee 15.00 
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Tusca- 
loosa, 
Ala, 
FenciING, S1S— 
No: 3,. 22.4", 36’ 


Other Igths. ae 
” ’ 

? sce 
Other lIgths.... 

No. 2 - lengths) : 
Re irarw placa. utp 
iz BIO ES 

No. 3 (all lengths) : 
A 
Be weeewewe 


SHIPLaP— 
No. 1, 3. 38”,14 & 1¢’. 
Other Igths.... 
1x10”, 14 & 16’ 
Other lIgths.... 
No. 2 (10 to 20’): 
i 8” 


Se eee 28.50 
1 as 28.50 
No. 3 ee eatte) : 
So (i) art 


GroovepD Roori1na— 
No. 1, 1x30”, 14 & 16’ 
Other Igths.... 
DIMENSION, S1S1E— 
No. 1, 2x 4”, 4 cove 25.00 
ee 
EO vase SOO 
CF oe 
256". 30" 6a S400 
Ba ccee SHO 
30" oucs SOOO 
20 G20" wc 
2s 8", +4 vere SE00 
ES’ ««+ 24.66 
50 iwen See 


18 én 

2210”, 10’ .... 2650 

52” aces SEO 

56°. «se. SE.50 

CF ee 

22i2", 10° ..«. 26580 

TZ” wcce SOU0 

56" i665 2650 

CRD | ore 

No. 2, 2x 4”, 10° .... 34.00 
| | are 
26° .c+5 F60CF 

18 & 20’ 

2x 6”, 10° 


aes 22. 50+ 
12° rene 228 5OF 
16’ 2250+ 


18 & 20’ 
oe BF, 1 cs 23.504 
43 . 


iC? ee 
2250", 10° .... 24.00% 
12’ .... 24.00¢ 
+ oeine SAOOT 


18 esse 
2x12”, ine eeee 25.00F 


Hat- 
ties- 
burg, 


* Miss. 


33.00 
33.00 


34.25 * 
35.25 
27.50 
27.50 
21.25 
21.25 


27.00 
26.00 
rae 

50 


29.25 
28.00 
24.00 
24.00 
24.75 
26.25 
24.50 


12’ .... 25.007 25 


16° .u¢. 26.007 
5S & 20" .... 
ete Be nce cnc 
Me tem ees ss 
224 t0.32" . 0s 


LONGLEAF TIMBERS—— 
No. 1, Sq.E&S S48, 20’ 
& under: 





REE EC re age 
EE isa Glace here's 28.5 
WET. Sew cree Save wae eles 31. 50 
Be a kinesmwicee eeu 35.50 
MOM et eg ata wig ale ‘40.50 


SHORTLEAF TIMBERS 
No. 3 S48, 20’ & under 


ee rere ee 25.00 
10" MARLAND dake SN 26.00 
Be ieamee a euaeeeee 27.00 
LEE CO Pee 29.00 
Sele Be eae ee eee 34.00 
PLASTER LaTH— - 
| es ae rere 
No. 2, %” rt eecinleearets 
BYRKIT _ 
(TE SAAC re are eee 
8 & 19° scishigs oes bom arene 
EZ” & longer... «00 


Carn MATERIAL (all 1x4 & 
6” )— 


B&better, 9 & 18’.... 
io ee 
No. 1, 9 & 18’ 


’ & multiples. 
No. 2, eeuien Sore ree 
Car DECKING 
No, 1, 2”. 6, 10, 18 op 
90° 


MM areca wk te Oe 26.50 
Poe Oe” ClO. occ eas 27.50 
No. 1, 2% to 3”, 9, 10, 

BO ORE 6 cco soe vee 28.50 
i he Sl A 29.50 


34 to 36’. 
38 to 40’.. 
Up to 10”, 38 to 40’.. 
Up to 12”, 34 to 36’ 
Car FraMinc— 
8” & und., 20’ & und... 
Phe 
90% hrt., 7x16 & 8x16” 
28° 


Car SILLs, Ba - 


- e 2 rere 
No. 1 rough, 26 & 28’.. 
TIFs— 
6x8”, 8’, 90% heart. 


LONGLEAR PAVING BLocK 
Srock- 
No. 1 Sq. E&S 
MERCHANTABLE 
30 cubic average...... 


* Last week’s quotation. 


+ Tuscaloosa prices, No. 2 dimension, are for No, 2 


& Btr. log run stock. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 29.—The market for southern 
pine has advanced from $1 to $2 within the last 
week, and is firm at the higher prices. 
vance applies to all upper grades, boards and di- 


#28.50 
#96.25 
* 27, 00 


*34.50 
*35.50 


*40.00 


24.00 


*20.00 





Kan- 
Aleg- sas 





andria, City, 
La. Mo. 


«++. 30.50 
28.50 29.50 
*31.50 32.50 
30.00 31.50 


22. 


9 
- 


on 
> 
to 


TE 


mb 
ao 
to 
co ee 
a> 
as 


seme ) 
*17.00 19.00 


32.25 32.25 
31.5 32.00 
230,00 32.25 
*30.00 32.50 
26.50 27. 
26.50 27 
*19.50 20.00 
20.25 20.00 


32.00 33.00 
30.50 32.50 
26. 00 27.00 If is a specialty at our mod- 
25.50 26.50 ern mills and can therefore 


27.50 27.50 : : 
ae 28.50 be had in any quantity 


N.C. Pine 


Fag and at any time by address- 
26.00 ing your orders to 
26.75 


26.00 28.00 
25.00 26.00 
26.50 27.25 











*24.00 23.50 ’ i fA 
22.50 22:50 : —— 
23. 00 22.50 A train of logs being d. d at Arringdale plant. 

23.75 24.25 DAILY CAPACITY MILLS 

25.50 ° 

22.50 22'25 P laning Mills - - 400,000 feet Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
ae ee Saw Mills - - 600,000 feet Wallace, N. C. 

wee. 25.50 e 
au) 3100 | CAMP MANUFACTURING CO., Franklin, Va. 
28.25 26.00 Eastern Sales Offices: 
*séab S480 NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Building PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
28.00 26.00 GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy E. D. WOOD, Manager 

28.50 27.50 PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 





*15.00 11): 
14.00 15.75 


















































aP/4ows 
27.25 27 5 
30.75 30.50 
32.00 32.00 A 
"ig | Ae ai CLAIIPSU Zt 
40.00 
éatas pee an important transfer point in the 
30.50 
en shipment of Lumber becomes more im- 
3.78 
2.35 
te portant because of new Barge Line. 
*21.00 17.25 
tees rae Let any of the following representative firms prove above statement on your orders. 
Pine, Yard, 
35.00 P.T. Langan Mon eee teD.tne. ratory, Halroad& 
32.50 Lumber Co. terior House CAIRO, iLL. ; ge “35. 
31.00 CAIRO, ILL. Finishing a Spe- Gum, Redwood, Poplar and Red Cedar. 
28.50 cialty. Mixed Shipments—Emergency Service 
29.50 
81.50 
27.00 erage manufac- THE PIONEER Wanted—Sawed Pole 
24.00 PETERSON MILER rece cotwn- | | POLE&SHAFT CO. $24, alt, Stine 
BOX COMPANY weed cold storage Billets, Split Hickory Automobile Billets. 
A ’ enn. 
CAIRO, ILL. EGG CASES a NOR RTH CAIRO, ILL. 
« M hant and 
30.00 THE BARTELME CO. Manufacturer bay th am _ High Grade jand- 
nae Ss ern FF ( 
poe OF ILLINOIS “Hardwood ; wae, ~ a 
39. umber I S 
yy Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 
47.00 
nt ississi 1 Dunbar Mill & eg Schuh-Mason MGnskosies and 
PPI | Lumber Co. Wicd tod Dien: || Luamber Co. southern iterawaod 
a Lumber 
aan, See alley 308-9-11 Halliday Estate ,Bidy. Calro, i. Office: Miller-Schuh Bidg., CAIRO, ILL. 
*45.00 ... 
31.50 Egg C E 
umber The Mississippi Manufacturers of ty Case Fillers, Poole 
Box Company —s sHOOKS AND ¢ try Coops, Poultry 
CRATING CAIRO, ILL, Boxes, Excelsior & 
eee ees CAIRO, ILL. Cement Coated Egg 
31.50 rans- Case Nails. Carload Lots a Specialty, 
1 ment GREGERTSEN GLALISTS — Lath, NATIONAL MILLING IN 
Pp BROTHERS CO. fabeeg SH | | PLANING WILL suatng Seni 
WAREHOUSING 
8 oint Gen’ Office, "scbualah "Bldg. Chicago, in. CAIRO, ILL. Pg 2 
New 
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mension. Other items are correspondingly strong. 
An improvement in demand, coupled with a scarcity 
of stocks at the mills, is responsible for the ad- 
vance. None of the mills are running full time be- 
cause of adverse weather conditions and a scarcity 
of labor. Order files are well filled, and retailers 
everywhere are beginning to buy more heavily. St. 
Louis distributers are doing a big business because 
of their facilities for making prompt shipments. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 29.—Despite the various 
adverse conditions that affect the market, business 
in southern pine has increased again and inquiry 
has been stronger. A good many retailers have 
refused to be weaned away from southern pine 
and continue to demand it in preference. Whole- 
salers who have been pushing other lines say they 
have constant calls for southern pine. Prices are 
quite strong. 















| fa trgey, «qu es 
Hera AS : 

if ial 7" Maes Pee 
}j 


i } , rae: ¥ 
pi fl ste 
(1 i, ms 


a horse or mule 


ITH a Fruehauf Trailer 

carrying more than two- duced one-half to two-thirds. 
thirds of the load, the motor 
truck is enabled to exert its 
power as a pulling force. 


As a result, when operated 
with Fruehauf Trailers 1%4-ton 
trucks haul 4-ton loads; 3%4-ton Make the highway feed the railway,” 
trucks haul 10-ton loads. 


Nw WHY LIGHT TRUCKS HAUL HEAVY 
SSS__LOADS WITH FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 









“sts vig ‘vie a 4 a i ve ji) i |! 
iv wail 








And the -ton-mile cost is re- 


efficient lumber transportation, 
which completely describes 


And for the same reason that Fruehauf Adjustable Pole Trail- 
can pull much ers, designed and built especi- 
heavier loads than the animals ally for loggers. 

can carry, a motor truck too, 
can pull more than it can carry. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. 


1305 Gratiot Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 
“Build the road to carry the load. 


William C. Redfield, 
Secretary of Commerce. 





"9 HAULING 


- . —— 
Sl) UNLOADING 





Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office 














weight is being hauled by your truck.” 


truck accurately. 


railmobile 


Double the Load; Same Cost 


“You can easily double your load with the Trailmobile and you scarcely realize that the extra 


That tells the experience of E. W. Webb & Company of Kinston, N.C., with a Trailmobile used 
to haul building materials. One driver gets twice as much done with no more effort; fuel consump- 
tion is increased only about 1214 per cent; the speed of the truck is cut down very slightly. 

Trailmobiles are built to carry truck loads at truck speeds and last for years. They follow the 


Write for booklet, ‘‘Economy in Hauling”’ 





Thousands in Use. 
DIVISION No, 1---Light four-wheeled Trailmobiles for use with 
passenyer cars or lighttrucks: 1,250 Ibs., %-ton and 1 ton, 
Division No, 2-+-Heavy duty four-wheel Trailmobiles for use 
with trucks: 1} tons Non-reversible ; 2 tons ; 3!y tons; and 5 tons, 
Reversible. 
DIVISION NO. 3---Trailmobile Semi-trailers: 1 ton; 2 tons: 3 
tons; 5 tons and 7 tons. 








The Motorless Motor Truck. 








The Trailmobile Company 
516-536 E. Fifth Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 
Contractors tothe U.S. Government 


Good roads are preserved by reduc- 
ing the load carried on each wheel, 





Let us send you our book on 


New Orleans, La., April 28.—Export business is 
notably more active while the countrywide build- 
ing campaign is reflected in better domestic call. 
Improved weather is helping to bring output back 
to normal. Stocks are more or less broken. Prices 
are steady and firm. 





New York, N. Y., April 29.—Yards are buying 
on a more liberal basis, but the market’s consum- 
ing requirements are limited. Building prospects 
are encouraging and there is a marked improvement 
in the export demand. Stocks are offered on a lim- 
ited basis and quotations are well held. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 30.—The southern pine mar- 
ket is a little stronger than a couple of weeks ago, 
tho the retail demand has not increased much. 
The retailers are not buying because they say they 
have not the business to warrant it, but the pros- 
pect seems to be for early improvement and many 
may be caught without sufficient stock. A fairly 
good inquiry is reported by some wholesalers, but 
the purchases are generally only for immediate 
needs. 


Boston, Mass., April 30.—Trade in southern long- 
leaf is better, prices are on the whole firmer and 
the general trend is upwards. Partition is now 
quoted at $46.50 to $48.50 and flooring prices are: 
A, $59.50 to $62; B, $54.50 to $59; C, $48.50 to $51. 
While some No. 2 common roofers may be had for 
$34 or even as low as $33.50 it is claimed that they 
are not of good quality. The general price is: No. 
2 common, 1x6, $35 to $37; 1x8, $36 to $38. 





Baltimore, Md., April 28.—Inquiry for Georgia 
pine is hardly any more active than it has been 
for weeks. Stocks here are very light, mill stocks 
are small and their output not large enough to 
cause any congestion. Prospects for building give 
promise of a market for all the offerings at ac- 
ceptable prices. 





Cincinnatl, Ohio, April 29.—Fir competition seems 
to give strength to the southern pine market. Manu- 
facturers and distributers of pine argue that the 
prices at which fir is offered, even in competition, 
show strength. With nothing in the situation to 
discourage pine interests, and with an increase of 
inquiries for southern pine, the average of prices 
is higher than it was a week ago. There is some 
irregularity in boards, changes ranging from de- 
clines of $1.50 to advances of $2. Flooring shows 
almost the same condition, but there has been a 
steadying of dimension, partition and ceiling with 
average advances of $1, 50 cents and 75 cents re- 
spectively. Car material is estimated to average $2 
higher, with more advances than declines. Some 
mill representatives report they are booking all the 
orders they can fill in the next thirty days. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 28.—The market is not 
brisk but dealers report orders increasing. There 
are many inquiries which promise well for future 
orders. The cloud on the horizon is the labor situa- 
tion, with the possibility of stagnation due to a 
threatened tie-up in all building operations. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., April 28.—The following prices have 
been obtained on the items enumerated f. o. b. Nor- 
folk, Va.: 4/4 No. 1 edge, $43.50 to $45; No. 2, 
$39.50 to $41; No. 3, $37 to $37.50; 4/4 edge box, $28 
to $30; 4/4 edge culls, $26 to $27; 4/4 edge red heart, 
$25.50 to $26.50; cull red heart, $19; 6-inch box rough, 
$30 to $32. No. 1 8-inch rough, $46 to $47; No. 2, 
$43 to $45; No. 3, $38 to $39; box, $31 to $33; culls, 
$27; red heart, $26.50. No. 1 10-inch, $47.50 to 
$48.50; No. 2, $43.50 to $45.50; No. 3, $39 to $40; box, 
$32 to $34; culls, $27.50 to $28; red heart, $27. No. 1 
12-inch, $49.50 to $51.50; No. 2, $45.50 to $47.50; No. 
3, $41 to $43; box, $34 to $36; culls, $28.50 to $29; 
red heart, $27.50 to $28.50. No. 1 5/4 edge, $46.25 to 
$48; No. 2, $43.50 to $44.50; No. 3, $38 to $38.50; box, 
$31; No. 1 6/4 edge, $48.50 to $49.50; No. 2, $45.50 to 
$46.50; box, $32; No. 1, 8/2 edge, $49 to $51; No. 2, 
$47.50 to $49; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $34; box bark 
strips, $22 to $24; No. 1 6-inch dressed four sides, 
$49; No. 2, $46; No. 1 8-inch, $50; No. 2, $47; No. 1 
10-inch, $51; No. 2, $48; No. 1 12-inch, $52.50 to 
$54.50; No. 2, $52. No. 1 }}x2%4x3-inch rift flooring, 
$60; No. %, $55.50; No. 1 j%-inch flooring, $44.50 to 
$47; No. 2, $43.50 to $45; No. 3, $38.50 to $39.50; No. 
4, $32.50 to $34.50; No. 1 %-inch ceiling, $29 to $30; 
No. 2, $27.50 to $28.50; No. 3, $25.50 to $26.50; No. 4, 
$21.75 to $22.50; No. 1 fe-inch ceiling, $30.50 to 
$32.25; No. 2, $28.75 to $30.50; No. 3, $26.50 to $28.50; 
No. 4, $23.75 to $25; No. 1 }%-inch partition, $46 to 
$48.50; No. 2, $44.50 to $46.50; No. 3, $39 to $40.50; 
Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $37.50 to $39.50; 
6-inch roofers, $32.50 to $33.25; 9-inch, $33 to $34.25; 
10-inch, $34.50 to $35.50; 12-inch, $36 to $37; 2-inch 
factory flooring, $32 to $33; 83-inch factory flooring, 
$34 to $36; No. 1 pine lath, $6; 2- and 38-inch box 
heart, $40. 


New York, N. Y., April 29.—The North Carolina 
pine trade holds satisfactorily in prices, but the 
demand is less active than in other lines. Mill 
stocks are moderate enough and inquiries do not 
bring any influx of quotations. The high cost of 
production warrants strong prices, but until build- 
ing develops more actively, yards will feel little 
necessity for buying very far ahead. 


Boston, Mass., April 30.—A better demand for 
North Carolina roofers is being felt and they are 
a little firmer. In rough edge the demand is small 
but prices are firm. Altho now and then there are 
sales at cut prices the prevailing quotation re- 
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mains at $50 to $51 for 4/4 under 12-foot. Very 
good 1x6 air dried roofers may be had at $36 and 
even below, but kiln dried are quoted: 1x6, $36 and 
$37; 1x8, $37 and $38. 


Baltimore, Md., April 28.—The revival in the 
movement of North Carolina pine is delayed by lack 
of a demand for construction purposes. Stocks here 
are not large and under anything like normal con- 
ditions could easily be disposed of. Recent receipts 
have not been large and further accumulations on 
the wharves are being avoided. Box factories 
are not at all active. On the whole, the prospect 
for shortleaf pine is encouraging. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 30.—Trade in shortleaf stock 
does not show much improvement and the sales are 
in most cases only for immediate requirements. A 
feeling of caution still prevails among the ma- 
jority of buyers, who feel sure that prices will 
soon be lower. The mills have no large stocks on 
hand and their production costs are too high to ad- 
mit of lower prices. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., April 28..—The market feature 
for the week is continued improvement in the de- 
mand from eastern consuming territory, which for 
several months was very quiet. Call from other 
sections continues and some of the mills are book- 
ing more than they are at present cutting, normal 
production not being entirely restored. Factory se- 
lects continue in stronger demand, indicating in- 
creasing building activities in the cities and large 
towns. Car supply is easy. Mill stocks remain 
broken in assortment. Prices are firm, with an 
upward tendency on some items. 


Chicago, April 30.—With building revival on, so 
is demand for cypress rapidly on the mend in local 
territory. Being a building purpose wood it is likely 
to have one of the best local demands that it has 
had since participation of Uncle Sam in the war. 
Distributers find their trouble to be to get orders 
to fit the mill stock sheets, as mill stocks are badly 
disarranged. Prices are strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., April 29.—As conditions in the 
country improve, demand for cypress is increasing. 
While there are reports from the mills that condi- 
tions are better, the increased demand has pre- 
vented the improvement of stocks and some of the 
more popular items are becoming very scarce. 
City demand is improving, tho the factory demand 
is not what would be expected. Straight car orders 
are not desired. 





St. Louis, Mo., April 29.—An advance of 5 cents 
in the price of Gulf stock ties has been made. The 
market is very strong. The business on mill ship- 
ments in this territory is rather limited, altho dis- 
tributers are doing a good business in both 1. c. 1. 
and carload orders. Some business is being placed 
in native stock, Nos. 1 and 2 for box manufacturers, 





Alexandria, La., April 28.—Continued rains have 
resulted in flooding the swamps and logging con- 
tinues to be very bad. The supply of dry lumber 
on yards is far below normal, with demand and 
inquiries so heavy that it is impossible to replenish 
the depleted stocks. Labor is adequate, both skilled 
and common. While war scale of wages is still 
in effect, efficiency is low. Sales and inquiries come 
from factories, the tank and box trade. Sales are 
strong and an especial improvement has been noted 
in the box trade. There is an improvement in sales 
of low grade lumber generally. Prices continue 
strong and the building campaigns thruout the 
country are reflected in sales. 





New York, N. Y., April 29.—Stocks are limited 
and the larger distributing yards are carrying lower 
assortments than usual for this time of the year. 
Prices hold well, and inquiries from millwork 
sources show more activity. The high rents are 
responsible for brighter prospects of building and 
wholesalers expect a decided improvement after 
May 1. 


Boston, Mass., April 30.—The general market 
for cypress is steady. Demand from manufactur- 
ing concerns grows steadily and there is a little 
better trade with retailers. Large orders are not 
the rule. Current prices are: 1sts and 2nds, 4/4, 
$67 to $70; 5/4 and 6/4, $69 to $72; 8/4, $80 to $83; 
3-inch, $95 to $105; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $46.50 to $47.50; 
5/4 and 6/4, $53 to $56; 8/4, $58 to $61. 


Baltimore, Md., April 28.—Altho the cypress mar- 
ket is quiet prospects are in no way impaired and 
there are indications that before long the call will 
tax the ability of the mills. Holdings here are 
small and mills do not have extensive assortments. 
Quotations are well maintained. Dealers show a 
disposition to increase their holdings when they 
can do so on a moderate price basis. 

Buffalo, N. Y., April 30.—The cypress trade holds 
up well. The wholesale yards have had trouble in 
getting their wants filled since the mills have been 
curtailing because of bad weather. The outlook is 
considered bright for the near future. 








Cincinnati, Ohio, April 29.—There is a satisfactory 
Steadiness to the cypress demand and movement 
that distinguishes it from other woods. The demand 
of the factories is good and additional orders are 
reported from the country trade. Manufacturers of 
millwork have been buying more freely since the 
building outlook has brightened. 

















Hoist Lowering Unit Package at Planing Mill, Pacific Lumber Co., Wilmington, Cal. 


Some Users of the P. & H. System 
for Conveying Lumber 


Andersen Lumber Co., Passaic, N. J. 
Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., Bagdad, Fla. 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore. 


Carpenter O’Brien Lumber Co., Eastport, 
Fla. 


C & O Lumber Co., Brookings, Ore. 
Delta Land & Timber Co., Conroe, Tex. 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Dierks, Ark. 
Grant Timber & Mfg. Co., Selma, La. 
Great Southern Lbr. Co., Bogalusa, La. 
Gulf Lumber Co., Fullerton, La. 


Hammond Lumber Co., one at Astoria 
and one at Mill City, Ore. 


Kieckhefer Box Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lutcher & Moore Lbr. Co., Orange, Tex. 
Lyon Cypress Co., Garyville, La. 

J. J. Newman Lbr. Co., Sumrall, Miss. 
Ocean Falls Co., Ltd., Ocean Falls, B. C. 
Onalaska Lumber Co., Onalaska, Wash. 









Ozan-Graysonia Lbr. Co., Graysonia, Ark. 
Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, Calif. 
W. R. Pickering Lbr. Co., Haslam, Tex. 


Prince Rupert Lumber Co., Prince Ru- 
pert, B. C. 


Rucker Brothers, Hartford, Wash. 
St. Bernard Cypress Co., Ltd., Arabi, La. 
John Schroeder Lbr. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Madera Co., Ltd., Pearson, Chik, 
Mex. 


Tremont Lumber Co., Winnfield, La. 


West Bay Naval Stores & Lumber Co., 
St. Andrews, Fla. 


F. B. Williams Cypress Co., Patterson, 
La. 


E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Oakland, Calif. 


Wind River Lumber Co., Cascade Locks, 
Wash. 


PAWLING & HARNISGHFEGER Go. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
50 Church Street, New 47 Fidelity Building, Pitts- 
York. burgh, Pa. 
704 Stephen Gerard Build- 1241 Monadnock, Block, 
ing, Philadelphia. Chicago, III. 


926 Whitney Central Build- Pittock Block, Portland, 
ing, New Orleans, La. Ore. 


“Cutting the Cost of Lumber Produc- 
tion’’—a manual every manufacturer 
should have, explains the P & H Lum- 
ber Handling Monorail Systems. Ask 
for a copy on your letter head. 
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SHINGLES AND LATH 


April 30.—Red cedar shingles have 
moved upward again. The quotations this week 
are $4.65 for clears, and $3.75 for stars, Chicago 
basis, which are 10 cents above last week’s prices 
on both clears and stars. White cedars remain: 
Extras, $4.40; standards, $3.55, and sound butts, 
$2.65. 


Chicago, 


Minneapolis, Minn., April 28.—City trade is de- 
veloping rapidly and the outlook is for a steady in- 
crease in shingle demand. Country trade is gaining 
but is not up to the proper mark because of the 
late spring. Transit stocks are a little better in 
volume and are snapped up quickly. Prices are 
very firm. 





Seattle, Wash., April 26.—Up to the final two 
days of the week, red cedar shingles held firm at 
last week’s prices, but Friday and Saturday they 
took a quick turn upward, advancing as high as 
15 cents. Buying is much more active and the 
market is consequently stronger. Stars for east- 
ern delivery, $2.60; clears, $3.40; Rite-Grade in- 
spected stock, stars, $2.65 to $2.70; clears, $3.50 to 
$3.60. 





Kansas City, Mo., April 29.—The shingle market 
broke loose last week, and this week there has 
been a scramble for stock with the probability that 
dealers will have all the business that can be 
handled for some time. The sudden opening of 
the big demand has almost swept the market clear 
of transits and wholesalers have sent rush orders 
to the Coast to buy up everything in sight. The 
result is that prices have begun to soar and dealers 
say that late comers in the market soon will be 
paying $3 for stars. Quotations today varied some- 
what, the variation depending upon supplies, and 
the price ranging from $2.60 to $2.65 for stars and 
$3.40 to $3.45 for clears. Premium clears are ex- 
tremely scarce and prices have begun to soar. 
Quotations today for extra clears are $3.55 for Rite- 
Grade stock and $3.80 for Canadians. Even at 
these prices, extra clears are selling on the pres- 
ent market 40 cents lower than the prices asked 
this time last year. The demand is widely scat- 
tered, which means that the boom in the market 
is based on a general revival of building. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 29.—The present price on 
shingles in the St. Louis territory is $3.30 for clears 
and $2.55 for stars, Pacific coast base. The price 
of clears has been advancing steadily the last six 
weeks. The opinion is that it has reached the top, 
but that it will stay at the present level for some 
time. Manufacturers write their local representa- 
tives that they now are in a position to secure a 
fair profit on their stock, for which they were just 
about breaking even until about two months ago. 


New Orleans, La., April 28.—Little change is re- 
ported in the cypress shingle situation. Demand is 
strong, with mill stocks very low and little gain in 
production. Most mills limit acceptances to mixed 
cars only. Cypress lath are meeting a fairly brisk 
demand, some mills reporting lower stocks than 
were on hand thirty days ago. Straight cars are 
still obtainable but most of the mills prefer to han- 
dle lath in mixed car orders. Prices on both items 
are firm. 





Boston, Mass., April 30.—There has been an im- 
proved demand for shingles for repair work and 
prices are firmly maintained. Some choice British 
Columbias are marked up to $5.30. White cedars 
are scarce so extras sell from $4.25 to as high as 
$5.40 and clears remain at $4.80 to $4.90. Scarcity 
of lath has resulted in firmer prices and the 1%- 
inch now go at $4.85 to $5 and 1%-inch at $4.50 to 
$4.60. Clapboards are firmer and 4-foot extras go 
at $60 and clears at $58, altho sales are small and 
few. Furring is not in good demand and 2-inch 
sells at $37 to $38. 


Baltimore, Md., April 28.—Some expansion in 
shingle demand is noted and this, in view of the 
limited stocks, keeps the market very firm. Deal- 
ers are making efforts to augment their assort- 
ments to be prepared for a spurt later on. Mills 
have about all the orders they can take care of and 
are firm in their ideas of prices. Much the same 
can be said of lath, but they are in better supply. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 29.—Dealers re- 
port sales increasing and generally the market is 
characterized as brisk. Buying has been on such 
an extensive scale that prices have gone up from 
10 to 15 cents during the last week and the tendency 
toward further advances is decidedly pronounced. 
Supplies are limited because of the slow production 
on the Coast. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 30.—Red cedar shingles re- 
main firm, with $4.96 asked for extra clears and 
$3.93 for stars. While the demand is not extensive, 
some improvement has lately occurred, and the 
supply of shingles is very light. Some wholesalers 
expect further advances next month. No shingles 
have arrived here by lake and the early movement 
will be small. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 29.—The improvement in 
the shingle trade continues. Demand has expanded 
and prices are firm. Stocks are low and retailers 
are not disposed to increase them until it becomes 
clearer to what extent the building movement will 
go this summer. The demand for lath is reported 
only fair and mills have made concessions of as 
much as 15 cents on southern pine seconds, the 
other grades holding steady. 




















Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Count in eigeatare. 
Heading counts as two line 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted, é 
Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











ANNOUNCEMENT 


We take pleasure in announcing our Wholesale 
Department is now under management of Mr. 
A. I. Michell, formerly Sales Manager of Krauss 
Brothers Lumber Co., New Orleans, and more 
recently of the firm of Michell & Kirby of 
New Orleans, La. 
THE UNION WHOLESALE LUMBER CO. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 





WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT ANYTHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shingles, new 
or second-hand machinery, engines, boilers, electrical ma- 
chinery, locomotives, cars, rails, business opportunity, tim- 
ber and timberlands or anything used in the lumber indus- 
try. You can get it at a small cost by advertising in the 
“‘Want-Columns’”’ of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Man- 
hattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS MALE 


Lumber stenographer and invoice clerk at mill in sales office 


of yellow pine manufacturer in South Mississippi. Must be 
of good character and able to produce rapid, accurate and 
neat work. Apply by letter only, giving references. Also 
state age, whether married or single, how soon could re- 
port and salary expected in first letter, 

ress “RB. 9,°" care American Lumberman,. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD INSPECTOR AND BUYER 
For Mississippi Valley by an eastern wholesale house. 
Prefer young man familiar with the territory. 
tunity for advancement. 
and salary desired, 
Address “R. 14,"" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LADY BOOKKEEPER 
Retail yard. State salary, experience, age. 
Address “R. 2," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR AND BILLER 
Must be competent to list material, take measurements at 
buildings, billing into mill and ne State age and 
experience. High grade mill. Addre 
HYDE-MURPHY COMPANY, Ridgway, Pa. 


ANTED 
Double band mill in West Virginia manufacturing high 
grade hardwoods, can use a combination yard foreman and 
chief inspector. Must be good handler of men, know grades 
thoroughly, and be able to properly care for lumber in every 
way. Address “Pp. 14,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SASH & DOOR MEN. 
Two good estimators, two traveling salesmen, one good 
general office man for sash and door concern in Central 
West. With your ea give age and experience. 
Address MILL,”’ care American Lumberman. 


YET LOW PINE SALES MANAGER. 
For well established wholesale and manufacturing concern, 
now well organized and making money. All conditions the 
very best. Location large city north. Want man who ean 
devote entire time to sales office and one who can invest 
ten thousand dollars or more, acting as treasurer and direc- 
tor. Must be thoro lumberman, know the markets; only 
high class man will be considered. State age, experience, 
salary, amount could invest and when could report. Work 
fast, as there are few propositions like this on the market. 
‘Address “R. 26,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LIVE WIRE ACCOUNTANT 
At once—to take complete charge of books and accounting 
system in general retail and wholesale lumber yard. Quar- 
ter million dollar business done annually. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for right man. 
Address “CAPABLE,’’ care American Lumberman. 





Good oppor- 
Address, stating age, experience 























Cost clerk, one familier with Millwork Cost Information 


Bureau methods. State experience, by whom formerly em- 
ployed and salary expected. 
ddress “R. 18,"" care American Lumberman. 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD WHOLESALER 
Has position open for a first class office sales manager. 
Want a man of experience, good correspondent, and fa- 
miliar with tariffs and trade requirements of Mississippi 
Valley. In your letter give detail of experience past fi 


years, state with whom employed, age and salary expected. 
care American Lumberman, 


Address ons cae Was 





ESTIMATOR WANTED 
Strictly High Class Man capable 
of earning $3000.00 to $5000.00 a 
year, 
Must know plans and _ values, 


able to take off price, detail, and 
bill into mill—have selling ability 
and capable of taking charge of 
large Plan Department for St. 
Louis House. 

Unless possessed of more than or- 
dinary ability, do not apply. 
ddress— , 

“EXCEPTIONAL,”’ 

Care American Lumberfhan. 


WANTED 
Sash and Door Estimator and City Salesman. 
BOOTH & BOYD LUMBER COMPANY, 
Saginaw, Michigan. 


WANTED—LIVE WIRE MANAGER 

Not over thirty years old, with at least five years’ expe- 
rience managing a lumber yard. Yard located near Mus- 
kogee, Oklahoma. Will consider only men of clean habits 
for this sition. Salary $175.00 per month. Also three 
good bookkeepers, not over twenty-five years old, having had 
* least two agenol ere in the lumber business. Sal- 

ry $90.00 per m 

~ ‘R. 32,’’ care American Lumberman,. 


WANTED—A THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED MAN 
To take full charge of planing mill. Must be thoroughly 
famillar with the machinery, operating and construction. 
In your ny give references, age, habits, salary wanted, 
married or single 7 full details as to previous experience. 

Address "* care American Lumberman. 


WNT A ‘COMPETENT YARD MAN 

















For a Retail Lumber and Coal Yard. State wages wanted. 
When can you re port for work? 
Address “RR. 50,’’ care American Lumberman, 
WANTED 


A draftsman who has had experience detailing interior 
finish and special work and billing into the mill. None 
other than an experienced, fast and accurate man need 
apply. Give references and salary wanted in first letter. 
Address “R, 16,’" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A GOOD MAN TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of a medium sized planing mill, manufacturing interior 
finish in a good live town. Would consider selling a work- 
ing interest to right party, 

Address “RR. 43,’' care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—OFFICE MAN. 
To act as bookkeeper for Retail Yard in Wis. city 5,000. 
Must have some lumber exp. State Age, Experience, Refer- 
ences, Salary wanted and how soon could come. 
Address “R, 44,"" care American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 
We can help you obtain a situation if you would insert an 
advertisement in the ‘‘Wanted- + mene ks nd ——— "as 
these ads are read by men seekin mploy Send your 
advertisement to the AMERICAN TUMBERMAN, 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED PLAN MAN 
In retail office, one competent to list millwork and matertal 
from plans and sketches, and is accurate in billing in to 
the mill. Permanent position to the yd man at good 
salary. Doing business in excess of 00,000 anuually. 
Located in a growing city of 100,000 in Michigan. 
Address “R. 45,’’ care American Lamberman. 


WANTED—FILER & GENERAL MILL MAN 
For planing mill in lower Michigan. State experience and 
salary wanted. Address ‘‘P. 4,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY JOBBING AND MANUFACTURING 
Sash and Door house on Missouri River, thoroughly compe- 
tent estimator. One capable of taking list from plan and 
figuring both odd and stock work. Young concern offering 
exceptional opportunity to right man. State experience, 
where formerly employed, age and salary expected. 

Address “Pp. 3," care American Lumberman. 























FARMS AND CUT-OVER TIMBER LANDS 
Wanted owners of farms and cut-over timber to advertise 
in the For Sale department of the AMERICAN LUMBBR- 
MAN. Now is the _— to advertise and we would be 
pleased to be of service 
mi pes LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 





WANTED—BOOKKEEPER 
In our Sales Department, permanent, desirable position and 
good opportunity. Answer in own handwriting giving full 
particulars, references, experience and salary expected. 
SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY, Marinette, Wis. 


WEST VIRGINIA LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 
Installing large hoisting engine for long duty incline service. 
Will employ experienced man as foreman 

Address “Pp, 21,” care American Lumberman. 


MAN WANTED 
To take charge and run a moulding machine. Steady work. 
Apply SEAFORD PLANING MILL CO., Seaford. Del. 


WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 

For large lumber company using Clyde skidding machinery, 
with mills located in Louisiana. He must be thoroughly 
reliable, energetic, sober and aggressive; prefer a man 
between 30 and 45 years of age; only men of broad ex- 
perience and who are organizers need apply. Give list of 
former employers, salary desired and when could report 
for duty in first letter. This is a splendid opportunity for 
right man. 

Address 











“M. 17,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED IN CHICAGO 
Experienced bookkeeper and office man by manufacturers of 
northern hardwoods and hemlock. State age, experience and 
salary wanted, 
Address a - " care American Lumberman. 


WANTED MANAGER FOR RETAIL 
Lumber yard, Ohio town; 5,000 population, good business. 
Need man above average ability and much experience in 
this line. State in detail experience had, age, whether 
married, give plenty of references, salary expected and 
when could begin work, 

Address “M. 31,’" care American Lumberman, 


CEDAR INSPECTOR WANTED. 
Also hardwood lumber inspector. Steady position year 
round, Apply with references and state salary wanted 
in first letter. 
dress “M. 21,"’ care American Lumberman. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 
A smaN advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation. 
No difference what kind of a Tob you want—advertise in 
the Fag eg Sg agro as the paper is read by the 
people you want to rea 
Plare’ your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DE- 
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